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Preface 


The Theological Faculty of the University of Zurich accepted the present study as a 
habilitation thesis in the autumn semester of 2021. This study was made possible 
by 20 co-researchers who entrusted me with their religious experiences. These in- 
dividuals helped me understand the feelings, thoughts, and processes that trigger 
such experiences as well as their formative impact on individuals. As a qualitative 
researcher who enjoys working with people, I can only express my gratitude for 
the interest, cooperation, and openness that my co-researchers have shown me. 

I would also like to express my gratitude to the three examiners of my work. 
My sincere thanks first go to Prof. Dr. Thomas Schlag, who prepared the initial as- 
sessment, accompanied me throughout the entire study with benevolence, and 
provided constructive criticism. He also offered me a postdoc position, which en- 
abled me to gain a wide range of teaching experiences. Because of this, I was con- 
sistently encouraged, supported, and challenged to engage in practical theological 
research, teaching, and publishing. Without Thomas Schlag, I would not be where I 
am now, academically and theologically. Next, I would like to thank my second ex- 
aminer, Prof. Dr. Ralph Kunz, for the perspectives he brought to the table. He al- 
ways asked the right questions at critical junctures to help shape and develop 
me, practically and theologically. I also would like to extend my gratitude to the 
external examiner, Prof. Dr. Uta Pohl-Patalong, for her appreciative and encourag- 
ing report, her many helpful academic impulses, as well as the human support and 
encouragement she provided over the last few years. 

This study was made possible thanks to the gracious and professional support 
of my friends and research colleagues. They encouraged me, offered constructive 
criticism, brainstormed with me about coding, helped me when I struggled with 
phrasing, and proofread my texts. I want to express my heartfelt thanks to Andreas 
Bosshard, Dr. Jasmine Hieronymi, Aline Knapp, Dr. Patrick Todjeras, and Michéle 
Wenger. You are all awesome! 

Many others have contributed to this study at conferences, workshops, re- 
search societies, and academic discussions. For example, I would like to thank 
Prof. em. Dr. Dr. h.c. Dr. h.c. Ingolf Dalferth, who influenced the beginnings of 
this study during my time at Claremont. I would also like to thank the Claremont 
School of Theology, which hosted me as a visiting researcher for several months. 
Specifically, Prof. Dr. Philip Clayton, Prof. Dr. Sheryl A. Kujawa-Holbrook, and 
Prof. Dr. Frank Rogers. I am also grateful to the practical theological “community” 
ofthe American Academy of Religion (AAR), the International Academy of Practical 
Theology (IAPT), and the Ecclesiology and Ethnography network, which all taught 
me new ways to practise practical theology. I would also like to thank the tri-na- 
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tional practical theological research society of Groningen-Kiel-Zurich, which I have 
always perceived as an extremely interested, collegial, and encouraging research 
community. 

I am also deeply indebted to the Stiftung Kirchgemeinde Zürich for their tre- 
mendous support, as they funded part of my research employment. I would also 
like to express my gratitude for the University of Zurich for providing me with 
a one-year research credit, the Center for Church Development (ZKE) of the 
UZH, where I first worked as a postdoc and theological executive, as well as the 
University Research Priority Program (URPP) “Digital Religion(s)” of the UZH, 
which enabled me to complete my habilitation alongside my job as an executive. 

I would also like to thank Walter de Gruyter Verlag, especially Katrin Mitt- 
mann and Dr. Albrecht Döhnert, for their friendly cooperation. This study is 
being published with the support of the Swiss National Science Foundation 
(SNF). Only thanks to generous grants provided by the SNF is publishing this 
open-access research study possible. 

Zurich, Easter 2023 Sabrina Miller 
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1 Introduction: religious experience as a 
practical theological challenge 


The object of theology is found in the symbols 
of religious experience.’ 


More than a century ago, William James distinguished between research on insti- 
tutionalized religion — whose focus is the church and systematic theology - and 
research on individual religion, which focuses on personal religious experiences.” 
His interest subsequently turned to research on personal religion and faith. As 
with James, the focus of this study is on the individual, experiential religiosity 
and the transformational logic that emanates from it.’ 

The explorative, empirical study presented here is a search for traces of how 
young urban adults understand and interpret their religious experiences and re- 
late them to their everyday lives. This study intends to provide impulses for current 
practical theological theory formation on the horizon of social change. At the same 
time, practical theological theory and object reflection expand to include a contex- 
tual and inductive perspective of individualized urban people. 


1.1 Problem horizon and aim of the study 


Friedrich Schleiermacher did much to make it legitimate in theology to speak of 
religious experience as a scientific subject.* Since then, the issue has not lost its 


1 Paul Tillich, ‘Theology and Symbolism, in Religious Symbolism, ed. F. Ernest Johnson (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955), 108. 

2 Cf. William James, The Varieties of Religious Experience (Lexington, KY: Renaissance Classics, 
2012). 

3 At the beginning of the study, the author decided not to speak of spiritual but of religious expe- 
riences (in the Christian system of meaning). This is because the focus of the study is on the form of 
religiosity that, although based on personal experiences, clearly shows an orientation towards a 
specific and institutionally anchored religious system of meaning (religion). In contrast to this 
are spiritual experiences, in their syncretic arbitrariness, “which do not seek their justification 
in the social, but in the subject itself. It denotes the increasing tendency of members of society 
to regard their own experiences of transcendence as the source, evidence and ‘goodness’ criterion 
of their own religion.” Hubert Knoblauch, ‘Die Soziologie der religiösen Erfahrung), in Religiöse Er- 
fahrung, ed. Friedo Ricken, vol. 23, Münchener philosophische Studien (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
2004), 78. 

4 Grethlein on Schleiermacher: “Here, Herrnhut’s congregational ideal shimmers through, in 
which religious experiences, not hierarchical offices, were regarded as decisive.” Christian Greth- 
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importance, but its position continues to grow, especially concerning questions of 
the relation of practical theology to the lifeworld. This is especially true because 
personal experiences have become the individual point of reference and orienta- 
tion for interpreting the world and understanding oneself and God: “Instead of re- 
lying on tradition as before, one now relies on one’s own experience,”° Gerhard 
Ebeling put it provocatively. 

Human existence cannot be understood - either in practice or in theory - 
without experience. Experience is one of the most central concepts of practical 
theological research, social science, and humanities theory formation.‘ Neverthe- 
less, even today, and more than half a century after Hans-Georg Gadamer’s saying, 
the concept of experience is still one of the most unenlightened concepts in philos- 
ophy and theology.’ 

A theological sharpening of the terminology of experience on religious experi- 
ence does not lead to a simplification of the discourse. Perhaps this explains the 
relatively small number of practical theological publications on the topic, which 
stands in contrast to the centrality of the terminology. 

The complaint about the lack of experience in theology is not new and was 
already taken as an occasion for reflection in Protestant theology by Ebeling 
when he founded the Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft für Theologie.” He links the 
lack of experience in theology with the flood of experience in modern society: 
“The experience deficit — or in less fashionable terms: the lack of experience — 
means for theology a disease that can be fatal [...] Theology is not able to grasp 
the flood of experience in modernity, and through this contrast, its lack of experi- 
ence becomes all the more noticeable. This threatens to destroy it.”® 

Since Ebeling, the discourse has not become more straightforward but has fur- 
ther increased in complexity within the horizon of social changes such as individu- 
alization, pluralization, digitalization, and urbanization. Nevertheless, and all the 
more so, practical theology, which at the same time sees itself as a science of per- 


lein, Christsein als Lebensform: Eine Studie zur Grundlegung der Praktischen Theologie (Leipzig: 
Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2018), 70. 

5 Gerhard Ebeling, ‘Die Klage über das Erfahrungsdefizit in der Theologie als Frage nach ihrer 
Sache’, in Wort und Glaube. Band 3: Beitrage zur Fundamentaltheologie, Soteriologie und Ekklesio- 
logie, vol. 3 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1975), 3. 

6 Cf. Werner H. Ritter, ‘Erfahrung. Religiöse Erfahrung/Erleben/Gefühl/Deutung’, in Handbuch 
Praktische Theologie, ed. Wilhelm Grab and Birgit Weyel (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 
2007), 52. 

7 Cf. Hans-Georg Gadamer, Wahrheit und Methode, 2nd ed. (Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1965), 329. 
8 Cf. ‘Wissenschaftliche Gesellschaft Für Theologie’, accessed 26 February 2020, http:// 
wwwweth.de/index.php. 

9 Ebeling, ‘Die Klage über das Erfahrungsdefizit in der Theologie als Frage nach ihrer Sache’, 3. 
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ception’ and orients towards the lifeworld,' is called upon to confront precisely 
this complexity of experienced and lived religion and theology.” This is in the 
knowledge that both hermeneutic and empirical approaches to the concept of re- 
ligious experience, especially from a practical theological perspective, can only 
ever be fragmentary and incomplete and must be contextualized.’* 

A current practical theological science theory must necessarily turn to these 
individual and contextual interpretations of people and integrate them into its 
theory formation.'* Experience as a life process and life as an experiential process 
cannot be separated.'” Instead, “[it] was and is necessary to model practical theo- 
logical work balancing the ability to connect to theological theory-building and the 
reference to the concrete lifeworld.”*® 

I pursued this balance in this study with a consistently inductive’’ and discur- 
sive approach, which attempts to do justice to individual religiosity’s processual dy- 


10 Cf. Albrecht Grözinger, Es bröckelt an den Rändern: Kirche und Theologie in einer multikultur- 
ellen Gesellschaft (Munich: Kaiser, 1992), 51-52. 

11 Cf. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, ‘The Contributions of Practical Theology’, in The Wiley Blackwell 
Companion to Practical Theology, ed. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore (Chichester, West Sussex: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2013), 1-3; Cf. also: Thomas Klie et al., eds., Lebenswissenschaft Praktische Theologie?! 
(Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 2011). 

12 E.g. Wilhelm Grab, Religion als Deutung des Lebens: Perspektiven einer Praktischen Theologie 
gelebter Religion (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2006); Albrecht Grözinger and Georg Pflei- 
derer, eds., ‘Gelebte Religion’ als Programmbegriff Systematischer und Praktischer Theologie (Zurich: 
Theologischer Verlag Zürich, 2002); Sabrina Müller, Lived Theology: Impulses for a Pastoral Theol- 
ogy of Empowerment (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2021). 

13 Representatives of liberation theologies, contextual theologies as well as feminist theologies 
have repeatedly referred to the contextuality of all theologies as well as to experience as primary 
sources of knowledge. E.g. Gustavo Gutiérrez, A Theology of Liberation: History, Politics, and Salva- 
tion, trans. Sister Caridad Inda and John Eagleson (Maryknoll, NY.: Orbis Books, 1973); Juan Luis 
Segundo, Liberation of Theology, trans. John Drury (Maryknoll, NY.: Orbis Books, 1976); Robert J. 
Schreiter, Constructing Local Theologies, Revised (Maryknoll, NY.: Orbis Books, 2007); Stephen B. 
Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology (Maryknoll, NY.: Orbis Books, 2002). 

14 “A practical theology oriented towards the religious individual must develop the guiding con- 
cepts of religious identity, life history and biographical reference, orientation towards experience 
and religious development. Aspects of the sociology of religion are important here, because the in- 
dividual is not to be considered in isolation, but in the context of his or her social and institutional 
location.” Kristian Fechtner et al., eds., Praktische Theologie: Ein Lehrbuch (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 
2017), 46. 

15 Cf. Gerhard Ebeling, Wort und Glaube. Beitrage zur Fundamentaltheologie, Soteriologie und Ek- 
klesiologie, vol. 3 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1975), 17. 

16 Grethlein, Christsein als Lebensform, 10. 

17 “Inductive analysis means that the patterns, themes, and categories of analysis come from the 
data; they emerge out of the data rather than being imposed on them prior to data collection and 
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namics’ and liquidity.'” The reference literature raises awareness of the topic as 
an epistemological counterpart for discussion and a hermeneutic visual aid. How- 
ever, it is not used in the sense of a specific guiding theoretical approach. 

This study intends to contribute to a better understanding of every day, indi- 
vidual and social religious reality construction, religious imprints, and the emer- 
gence of religious identity. In addition, aspects of a narrative practical theology 
from below, i.e., from the theology-productive, late-modern subject, are outlined. 


1.2 Research question and structure of the study 


This interdisciplinary study is an inductive, empirical, contextual Western (Europe- 

an and North American), and foundational exploratory contribution to practical 

theological research. Theories are used as a net to capture the lived, experienced, 

and narrated reality of the religious experience of young, urban people. 
Specifically, I empirically investigate how and why urban people perceive their 

experiences as religious and how they categorize them and put them into language. 

In addition, I ask inductive questions about transformation logics in religious proc- 

esses, which can be mapped, for example, concerning self-perception and perception 

of the world, identity or personal theologizing. Based on this, I reflect on theological 
implications and action-guiding impulses for practical theology. 

A fourfold perspective determines the structure of the study. This follows the 
classical design of qualitative research in the paradigm of grounded theory: 

1. In the first part of the study, I present and discuss theoretical foundations in 
terms of sensitizing concepts in chapters two and three. In chapter two, differ- 
ent understandings of religious experience are presented, especially concern- 
ing relevance for practical theology. In chapter three, I discuss social changes 
with particular attention to the discourse of urbanity. The aim is to raise 
awareness both for the topic of religious experience and for the changed living 
conditions of latemodern, urban people. In presenting different concepts of re- 
ligious experience and social analysis, the focus is on the thematically rele- 


analysis.” Michael Quinn Patton, Qualitative Evaluation Methods (Beverly Hills, CA: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1980), 306. 

18 Individual religion at the place of the subject is therefore to be understood and accompanied in 
practical theological terms fundamentally as a dynamic process. Cf. Martina Kumlehn, ‘Religion 
und Individuum), in Praktische Theologie: Ein Lehrbuch, ed. Kristian Fechtner et al. (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 2017), 54. 

19 This way of working is typical for qualitative, explorative work in the style of Grounded Theory, 
but also for practical theological research in the Anglo-Saxon context. 
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vant, hermeneutic discourse contexts. Through the hermeneutic foundation of 
contemporary historical and academic lines of development, I open the possi- 
bilities of perception and interpretation of religious experience in the context 
of urban people. 

2. Inthe second part, in the sense of a methodological interlude, chapter four dis- 
cusses the significance of qualitative social research — here especially ground- 
ed theory - for practical theology and describes the methodology of this study 
in detail. 

3. In the third part of the study, I present the results from the qualitative data 
analysis in detail. This is done first in chapter five through individual case pre- 
sentations, which focus on the content of religious experiences. I present the 
findings across cases and groups in chapters six and seven: chapter six focuses 
on fundamental observations, and chapter seven focuses on the processual as- 
pects of religious experiences. 

4. Against this empirical background, in the fourth and final part of the study, I 
discuss and classify the inductively elaborated theories theologically Specifi- 
cally, in chapter eight, the results are discussed theologically within the hori- 
zon of the initial questions. In chapter nine, the resulting conception of the ex- 
perience of Christian perspectives of hope is made fruitful for practical 
theology, especially within the horizon of lived theology 


1.3 Personal interest and self-reflexivity 


During the ten years that I worked as a youth worker and the six years that I 
worked as a pastor, religious experiences were often a topic: in pastoral counsel- 
ling, at team meetings, in confirmation classes, but also at church festivals and 
in church services. Light broke into a problematic divorce situation, self-doubt be- 
came self-confidence, a bulimic dared to take the step into therapy, religious de- 
marcation became friendship across borders, and laypeople dared to talk about 
their individual faith experiences in the service, to name just a few observations. 
As a pastor and youth worker, I was - and still am as a theologian - a listener and 
witness to many stories about religiously interpreted experiences and the result- 
ing, often every day, transformation processes. 

Such observations were the initial point for this study as well as the astonish- 
ed (co-)experience of how a religiously connoted experience changes people, redi- 
rects life trajectories and releases intrinsic transformation potential. However, I 
did not remain with this wondering listening, but these observations became 
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the basis for the practical theological investigation presented here.” Therefore, the 
research object and the research question have a lot to do with me as a researcher 
and theologian. They are based on the fact that I have allowed myself to be affected 
by these stories and thus also by the people and their existential experiences. A 
deep interest in these multifaceted experiences has grown out of this.”* 

The works of the systematic theologian Paul Tillich have repeatedly been a vis- 
ual aid and a dialogical counterpart for me in the research process, especially 
where it concerns the core task of theologians, who must allow themselves to be 
affected to approach their object of research: “The theologian, quite differently, 
is not detached from his object but is involved in it. He looks at his object 
(which transcends the character of being an object) with passion, fear, and love. 
This is not the eros of the philosopher or his passion for objective truth; it is 
the love which accepts saving and, therefore, personal truth. The basic attitude 
of the theologian is the commitment to the content he expounds. Detachment 
would be a denial of the very nature of this content. The attitude of the theologian 
is ’existential’. He is involved — with the whole of his existence, with his finitude 
and his anxiety, with his self-contradictions and his despair, with the healing forces 
in him and his social situations [...] The theologian, in short, is determined by his 
faith.”??.? 

The awareness of the interrelatedness of personal religious existence and aca- 
demic theological work, especially concerning theological preference and differ- 
ence, does not hinder the necessary self-reflexivity but promotes it.”* 


20 Cf. Hans-Günter Heimbrock and Astrid Dinter, ‘Erträge für praktisches Handeln (in) der Kir- 
che’, in Einführung in die Empirische Theologie: Gelebte Religion erforschen, eds. Astrid Dinter, 
Hans-Günter Heimbrock, and Kerstin Söderblom (Göttingen: UTB, 2007), 119. 

21 One challenge in particular should be highlighted: as a researcher, I can only ever tell and in- 
terpret — especially when it comes to experiences that cannot be observed — how a narrative told to 
me is interpreted in relation to the narrative itself, the life process, and transformation processes. 
22 Paul Tillich, Systematic Theology Volume 1 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1973), 22f. 

23 In contrast to religious studies, which consciously seeks to deal with the external perspective of 
Christian faith, theology works just as consciously with the internal perspective. “Both are to be 
distinguished, but related to each other, in many ways even dependent on each other.” Wilfried 
Härle, Dogmatik, 3rd ed. (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 2007), 10. Both theology and religious studies 
know numerous different foreign and self-determinations. In this respect, the respective reference 
to each other must be determined contextually and a juxtaposition, in a classical dualistic sense, is 
always a gross simplification. 

24 Konrad Schmid, ‘Wissenschaftliche Theologie und Pfarrerbildung. Einführende Worte aus der 
Perspektive der Wissenschaftlichen Gesellschaft fiir Theologie (WGTh)’, in Pfarrer oder Pfarrerin 
werden und sein. Herausforderungen fiir Beruf und theologische Bildung in Studium, Vikariat und 
Fortbildung. ed. Bernd Schröder (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2020), 35-36. “The first dan- 
ger is our self-banalisation: if we do not fully face up to the critical questions that we ourselves and 


1.3 Personal interest and self-reflexivity — 9 


Theological-hermeneutical reflections are shaped by the theological reference 
just described, but also by the personal social location of the researcher: “social 
location, [...] the researcher’s position in the academic field, [...] and the intellec- 
tualist bias””°; that is, biography, gender, age, skin colour, academic position, and 
the reference to practice, among other things, shape the reflections and program 
of the researcher.”° 

My perspective, in addition to many years of ecumenical practical church ex- 
perience in Switzerland and abroad, is determined by the fact that Igrew up in 
Switzerland as a white woman - in the traditional middle class without an aca- 
demic background - and that I lived in the USA for more than two years and 
did research in England for a more extended period. I am mainly influenced by 
German-language practical theology. Still, through my various research experien- 
ces abroad and my interest in Anglo-Saxon and ecumenical theological perspec- 
tives, these aspects also flow into my theological reflections.”’ 

Through my many years of practical experience, I am also convinced that prac- 
tical theology cannot be armchair research’? but must actively enter the field to 
inductively get to know the various facets of the reality of people’s lives and the 
object of study. Connected to this is also the goal that the theoretical discourse 
flows back into practice to support life-promoting developments in individual 


others have of Christianity, we will hardly have a flourishing future ahead of us. The second danger 
is the creeping docetism in the church and in theology: our talking about God cannot hover quasi- 
docetically over what we have to say critically on the subject, as if this had nothing at all to do with 
our faith.” 

25 Jaco Dreyer, ‘Knowledge, Subjectivity, (De)Coloniality, and the Conundrum of Reflexivity’, in Co- 
nundrums in Practical Theology, eds. Joyce Ann Mercer and Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, vol. 2, The- 
ology in Practice (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 99. 

26 Cf. Joey Sprague, Feminist Methodologies for Critical Researchers: Bridging Differences, 2nd ed. 
(Lanham: Rowman & Littlefield Publishing Group, 2016), 3-4. 

27 During my time as a visiting researcher at Claremont School of Theology (CST) in the USA, I 
noticed big differences between Anglo-Saxon and German-speaking academic environments, espe- 
cially in dealing with the relationship between theory and practice and the theme of experience. In 
German-speaking academic-theological circles, there is hardly any talk about religious experience 
and what intrinsically drives theologians. In Anglo-Saxon academic circles, personal experiences 
and faith convictions are reported more freely, without this casting doubt on a person’s academic 
competences and self-reflexivity. 

28 The term armchair research comes from ethnology and goes back to Bronislaw Malinowski. 
Malinowski argued that other peoples cannot be studied from the university library, but that 
one must go into the field and live with the people and become part of their community. Cf. e.g. 
Efram Sera-Shriar, ‘What Is Armchair Anthropology? Observational Practices in 19th-Century Brit- 
ish Human Sciences’, History of the Human Sciences 27, no. 2 (2013): 26-40. 
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lives, church, and society.” It is undisputed that my social and theological location 
also helped determine the research design. 

For methodological reasons, the open naming of such backgrounds is desirable 
because the explanation of personal imprints and biases leads to normativity 
being set less unconsciously. Thus, credibility can be increased, especially in qual- 
itative research.®° The synopsis of subjectivity and reflexivity is seen as a strength 
in qualitative research, as it increases the self-reflexivity in a study and can coun- 
teract normative ideologies.** 


29 The understanding of practical theology on which this study is based fits into the classic theory- 
practice circle of German-language practical theology: “as a way of thinking and a discipline, prac- 
tical theology is the reflection of the theory-practice relationship in the field of tension between 
theological science and lived Christian religion.” Volker Drehsen, ‘Praktische Theologie’, in Hand- 
buch Praktische Theologie, eds. Wilhelm Grab and Birgit Weyel (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlag- 
shaus, 2007), 174; Equally, however, many references go beyond the German-speaking context, 
which leads to the fact that a pragmatic Anglo-Saxon understanding, which is to be located 
close to practice, also determines the investigation. The circle here is as follows: ‘practice-theo- 
ry-practice’. Cf. Don Browning, Fundamental Practical Theology: Descriptive and Strategic Proposals 
(Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1996), 5-7. 

30 For a detailed reflection on bias in research, cf. e.g. David Harker, Creating Scientific Controver- 
sies: Uncertainty and Bias in Science and Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2015); 
and here specifically David Harker, ‘Two challenges for the naive empiricist’, in Creating Scientific 
Controversies: Uncertainty and Bias in Science and Society (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2015), 37-59, 

31 Cf. for example Raymond Madden, Being Ethnographic. A Guide to the Theory and Practice of 
Ethnography (Thousand Oaks, CA: SAGE Publications Ltd, 2010), 20-23. 


Part I Sensitizing Concepts 


Introduction 


In this first part of the study, I present sensitizing concepts in two chapters on re- 
ligious experience and human existence in late modernity The so-called sensitizing 
concepts are mainly used in qualitative social research to increase sensitivity of the 
researchers and readers towards a research subject. In addition, they promote an 
open and flexible approach to conceptualization, especially at the beginning of a 
research project. Sensitizing concepts are a starting point for the study, particularly 
in qualitative research and especially in grounded theory.°” 

The use of sensitizing concepts goes back to Blumer, who wanted to avoid the 
narrowing of horizons and premature definitions that go hand in hand with opera- 
tionally precise conceptualizations: “A definitive concept refers precisely to what is 
common to a class of objects, by the aid of a clear definition in terms of attributes 
or fixed benchmarks. [...] A sensitising concept lacks such specification of attrib- 
utes or benchmarks, and consequently it does not enable the user to move directly 
to the instance and its relevant content. Instead, it gives the user a general sense of 
reference and guidance in approaching empirical instances. Whereas definitive 
concepts provide prescriptions of what to see, sensitising concepts merely suggest 
directions along which to look.” 

This fundamental openness is essential and, at the same time, characteristic of 
inductive qualitative studies, especially those that stand in the paradigm of ground- 
ed theory, such as the one presented here. 

The first part of the study, the two following chapters, will sensitize the reader 
to the topic with many references and different approaches. However, these first 
two chapters do not aim to present a ready-made theological concept or definition 
to approach the empirical material afterwards. In collecting and analyzing the 
data, I attempt to arrive at increasingly precise ideas and then discuss and classify 
them theologically in the final part of the study. 


32 Cf. Glenn A. Bowen, ‘Grounded Theory and Sensitizing Concepts’, International Journal of Qual- 
itative Methods 5, no. 3 (2006): 14. 

33 Herbert Blumer, ‘What Is Wrong with Social Theory?’, American Sociological Review 19, no. 1 
(1954): 7. 
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2 “Religious experience”: a conceptual approach 


Hamlet to Horatio: There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.** 


Religious experience is the starting point of various world religions because it is at 
the beginning of the frame of reference of religious systems of meaning. This sug- 
gests that religious systems unfold their function primarily when understood nei- 
ther as a system of values nor as a quasi-scientific doctrinal edifice but as an at- 
tempt to interpret human experience.”° 

Through religious experiences associated with revelations, visions, and audi- 
tions, founders of religions took on an authoritative function. Thus, Siddharta Gau- 
tama’s work began with an awakening, Mohammed received his revelations 
through visions and auditions, and Jesus of Nazareth’s work began (in the Johan- 
nine tradition) with a miracle story. In the Jewish tradition, the lives of the found- 
ing fathers and mothers were shaped by experiencing JHWH in many ways. 

Thus, in most religious systems of meaning and traditions, religious experi- 
ence is equivalent to a form of subject-specific revelation triggered by a divine/ 
transcendent instance. In this, “a genuine encounter with the divine is considered 
possible”.”° These experiences are interpreted substantially by people and de- 
scribed as experiences of immediacy. In Christianity, in particular, religious expe- 
riences are associated with a direct and relational experience with God.” 

Various scientific disciplines have questioned and controversially discussed 
this substantial interpretive practice over the last 200 years." Today, substantial 
interpretations of the world are contrasted with functional approaches, in which 
“everything encountered in human experience [is considered] a purely inner- 
worldly entity.”*° A functional approach to the phenomenon of religious experi- 


34 William Shakespeare, Hamlet, ed. Holger Klein (Stuttgart: Reclam, 1993), Act 1, Scene 5. 

35 Cf. Hans Joas, Glaube als Option: Zukunftsmöglichkeiten des Christentums (Freiburg/Breisgau: 
Herder, 2012), 152-53; Cf. Ritter, ‘Erfahrung. Religiöse Erfahrung/Erleben/Gefithl/Deutung’, 58. 

36 Joas, Glaube als Option: Zukunftsmöglichkeiten des Christentums, 153. 

37 This phenomenon is particularly pronounced in pietistic, evangelical, or charismatic churches. 
Cf. Eva Baumann-Neuhaus, Kommunikation und Erfahrung: Aspekte religiöser Tradierung am Bei- 
spiel der evangelikal-charismatischen Initiative ‘Alphalive’ (Marburg: Diagonal-Verlag, 2008), 104-27. 
38 For example, through the criticism of religion by representatives such as Ludwig Feuerbach, 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Karl Marx, and Sigmund Freud in the 19th century. 

39 Joas, Glaube als Option: Zukunftsmöglichkeiten des Christentums, 153. 
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ence is widespread, in the psychology of religion,® the sociology of religion,“ but 
also neurology,” among other fields. 

As can be seen from this introduction, quite different strands of discourse 
could be taken up to sensitize to the phenomenon of religious experience. Howev- 
er, this sensitization chapter aims not to trace an overall view of discourses but to 
give an insight into selected, predominantly Western (Christian) strands of dis- 
course and problems and to reflect the dualistic tension of substantial and func- 
tional approaches. 


2.1 Experience - an etymological definition 


The German word Erfahrung (experience) is derived from the Middle High German 
word ervarunge and meant initially as much as to wander and explore a country. 
From the 15th century onwards, the term is also used to indicate knowledgeable 
and wise.** Etymologically, it becomes clear that the spectrum of meaning became 
more extensive overtime. The term moves in tension between activity and passiv- 
ity, product and process. 

Meanwhile, the term has a fourfold meaning in German and a threefold mean- 
ing in English. In German, experience stands firstly for a routine/knowledge that 
one acquires through repetition (e.g., practical work). Secondly, it refers to an ex- 
perience through which one becomes wiser or gains valuable knowledge for life. 
Thirdly, especially in philosophical usage, it refers to knowledge gained through 
perception, sensation, and contemplation.** The fourth meaning is expressed by 
the expression “to learn something”. 

The English word experience comes from the Latin experientia and is used in 
the Cambridge Dictionary as follows. Firstly, it refers to the generation of knowl- 
edge or skills through seeing, feeling, or doing certain things. Secondly, it relates 


40 Amongst others cf. ‘IFEG - Institut Für Europäische Glücksforschung’, IFEG, accessed 24 Janu- 
ary 2018, http:/ifeg.at. 

41 Cf. Ann Taves, Religious Experience Reconsidered (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 
2011). 

42 Cf. -amongst others- the bestseller by Hagerty Barbara Bradley Hagerty, Fingerprints of God: 
What Science Is Learning About the Brain and Spiritual Experience (New York: Riverhead Books, 
2009). 

43 Cf. Friedrich Kluge and Elmar Seebold, Etymologisches Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache (Ber- 
lin/Boston: de Gruyter, 2012), 254. 

44 Here we should recall the classical execution of Aristotle’s epetpia. 

45 ‘Duden | Erfahrung | Rechtschreibung, Bedeutung, Definition, Herkunft’, accessed 3 September 
2020, https://www.duden.de/rechtschreibung/Erfahrung. 
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to life experience, which comes about through past events, knowledge, and feel- 
ings, and is decisive in shaping character. Thirdly, experience describes an event 
or experience that influences feeling.** 


2.2 Lived experience and experience 


Unlike the English “experience” the German language distinguishes between the 
lived experience in the moment (Erlebnis) and experience more broadly/life lession 
(Erfahrung). The lived experience is punctuated, refers to a single concrete event, is 
subjective and normative, and often does not allow for questioning. The lived ex- 
perience is exposed to the encounter with and the inviolability of life and contin- 
gency. 

Lived experience forms the basis for the construction of experience (more 
broadly). In common parlance, experience refers to the sum of practical knowl- 
edge gained from what has been lived experience. Experience is an already com- 
pleted conscious or unconscious process of reflection or processing within a par- 
ticular horizon of interpretation.*” Experience thus designates an accumulation 
of lived experiences that lead to subjective (and often objective for the subject) 
knowledge through their interpretation. 

Experience is also characterized by subjectivity since it can only be reported 
but not observed.” The truth claim of an experience can be questioned since un- 
derstanding the self, world, and belief depends on one’s own and the contextual 
framework of interpretation. Experience, therefore, takes place continuously in 
the course of life. 

As such, the human being is a hermeneutic being, constantly striving to inter- 
pret his lived experience, make sense of it, and embed it within his horizon of ex- 


46 ‘EXPERIENCE | Definition in the Cambridge English Dictionary’, accessed 3 September 2020, 
https://dietionary.cambridge.org/us/dictionary/english/experience. 

47 Cf. e.g. Richard Schaeffler, Erfahrung als Dialog mit der Wirklichkeit: Eine Untersuchung zur 
Logik der Erfahrung (Freiburg/Breisgau: Verlag Karl Alber, 1995), 303: “Erlebnisse hat man, Erfah- 
rungen macht man.”; Cf. also Ritter, ‘Erfahrung. Religiöse Erfahrung/Erleben/Gefiihl/Deutung’, 56. 
48 The reason why in a dialogue about the truth of a matter the reference to one’s own experience 
can acquire a conclusive character as an argument is surely due to its permanent anchoring in the 
subject, to the ‘subjectness’ that characterizes experience. Cf. Hans Wissmann, ‘Erfahrung I’, in 
Theologische Realenzyklopädie, eds. Horst R. Balz et al., vol. 10 (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 
1982), 84, /www.degruyter.com/view/TRE/TRE.10_083_3. 

49 Cf. Joachim Track, ‘Erfahrung III/2. Neuzeit’, in Theologische Realenzyklopädie, eds. Horst R. 
Balz et al., vol. 10 (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1982), 117 /www.degruyter.com/view/TRE/ 
TRE.10_083_3. 
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perience.” Experience is, therefore, an active hermeneutic act of the individual, 
whereby the passive aspects, in particular, should not be underestimated. The in- 
dividual’s possibilities of interpreting experience are conditional because they are 
always tied to cultural, social, historical, religious, and biographical references." 
The social framework of reference as an interpretative framework is decisive 
for all experiences. This is all the more decisive when specifically religious experi- 
ence comes into view. This experience is also objective for the subject and leads to a 
gain in knowledge.” 


2.3 Religious experience - a brief historical overview 


The discourse on experience is highly complex in its history of impact and its di- 
versity of meaning and goes back to the pre-Socratics and Plato. The subject expe- 
rienced its first real flowering through Aristotle in the Metaphysics and the Analy- 
tica posteriora.” Here, the focus was not on religious experiences but on the 
experienceability of reality. 

The Aristotelian concept of experience already contains all the elements of the 
modern discussion. Aristotle led the philosophical discourse from speculative the- 
ories to an experiential basis, whereby the éumtetpia (experience) lies at the centre 
of his conception. Aristotle distinguishes the £urteipia from téxvn (art) and Ent 
otnun (knowledge). For Aristotle, experience is the basis, and art and knowledge 
are the result of it because man’s perceptive and memory faculties form the start- 
ing point of the téyvn.** The Aristotelian concept of experience is thus based on 


50 Cf. Paul Ricoeur, Der Konflikt der Interpretationen: Ausgewählte Aufsätze, eds. Daniel Creutz and 
Hans-Helmut Gander (Freiburg/Breisgau/Munich: Verlag Karl Alber, 2010), 23-47. 

51 Cf. Norbert Elias, Uber den Prozess der Zivilisation: Soziogenetische und psychogenetische Unter- 
suchungen, Bd. 2: Wandlungen der Gesellschaft: Entwurf zu einer Theorie der Zivilisation, 32nd ed. 
(Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 2010). 

52 On the objectivity of experience: According to Gadamer, humanistic experience, for example, 
also strives for a different kind of objectivity, but one that is nevertheless independent. Cf. 
Hans-Georg Gadamer, Gesammelte Werke 1 Hermeneutik I, 6th ed. (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1990), Part two. 

53 Cf. Friedrich Kambartel, ‘Erfahrung’, in Historisches Wörterbuch der Philosophie — Onlinever- 
sion, eds. Joachim Ritter, Karlfried Gründer and Gottfried Gabriel (Basel: Schwabe Verlag, 1972), 609. 
54 Cf. Gerd Haeffner, ‘Erfahrung - Lebenserfahrung - religiöse Erfahrung. Versuch einer Begriffs- 
klärung’, in Religiöse Erfahrung, ed. Friedo Ricken, vol. 23, Münchener philosophische Studien 
(Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2004), 18. 
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repetitions and memories.” It, therefore, amounts to a remembered practice°°: “To 
have experiences means that they accumulate in one and organise themselves into 
an event, or that one collects them and draws from them a kind of informal con- 
clusion.”°” 

These introductory remarks are relevant because it should be noted that expe- 
rience is not in itself a religious or theological term. Rather, it’s a simple concept 
“applied to religious phenomena”®® whose use includes ambiguities, overlaps, and 
various interpretations. Experience is thus contextual, selective, and individually 
generated activity knowledge." Religious experience is a construct term® that 
has found its way into theology and other humanities and human sciences re- 
search. At the same time, the discourses on religious experience have primarily 
been led by Western thinkers.® To not fall into the ethnocentric trap, the origin 
of the topic, its historical roots and its present, mostly Western contextuality 
must be taken into account.” The subject of religious experience has a long history 
of impact. In the following, I will give a brief overview of decisive contributions to 
the history of concepts and religions.™ 


55 Empiricism arises in men from memory; only many memories, namely, of one and the same 
thing yield the faculty (Süvayuıs) of an experience. Aristotle, Met. 980 b 28-30, cf. in: Friedrich Kam- 
bartel, ‘Erfahrung’, in Historisches Worterbuch der Philosophie, ed. Joachim Ritter (Basel: Schwabe 
Verlag, 1972), Sp. 609. 

56 Cf. Eilert Herms, ‘Erfahrung II’, in Theologische Realenzyklopädie, eds. Horst R. Balz et al., vol. 10 
(Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1982), 89, /www.degruyter.com/view/TRE/TRE.10_083_3. 

57 Haeffner, Erfahrung - Lebenserfahrung - religiöse Erfahrung. Versuch einer Begriffsklärung, 
19. 

58 Ulrich Kopf, ‘Erfahrung III/1. Mittelalter und Reformationszeit’, in Theologische Realenzyklopä- 
die, eds. Horst R. Balz et al., vol. 10 (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1982), 109-10, //www.degruyter.- 
com/view/TRE/TRE.10_083_3. 

59 Cf. Haeffner, ‘Erfahrung — Lebenserfahrung - religiöse Erfahrung. Versuch einer Begriffsklär- 
ung’, 20-21. 

60 Cf. Ritter, ‘Erfahrung. Religiöse Erfahrung/Erleben/Gefiihl/Deutung’, 58. 

61 Cf. Knoblauch, ‘Die Soziologie der religiösen Erfahrung’, 70. 

62 A scientific-theoretical striving for general validity is not possible, especially with this topic. 
“Truth orientation can only mean that one remains oriented towards the better in each case 
and thus gives room for improved convictions so that new evidence, new hypotheses and [if nec- 
essary] a completely new vocabulary can emerge.” Jürgen Werbick, Vergewisserungen im interreli- 
gidsen Feld (Münster: LIT, 2011), 102. 

63 A complete philosophical, religious-historical, religious-psychological, and theological overview 
is not possible within the framework of this thesis due to the abundance of material, texts, and 
reflections. The criterion used was relevance as a sensitizing concept of the specific discourse 
for the following chapters. 
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2.3.1 Religious experience in monasticism, Martin Luther, and Pietism 


Monasticism’s contemplative way of life, oriented towards religious introspection, 
provided fertile soil for a deeper reflection on religious experiences, for the nun or 
monk was encouraged to bring their own (religious) experiences into conversation 
with other experiences and thus to expect and receive teaching and guidance from 
a more experienced person in the monastery and the Scriptures. In Byzantine 
monasticism, the spiritual life was closely linked to religious experience.” 

In Western monasticism, religious experience was exemplarily thematized by 
Bernard of Clairvaux. For him, it is precisely the passivity of the religious subject 
during the process of experience that is central. God gives experience, which pre- 
cedes all activity; it is grace. According to Clairvaux, however, it is precisely this 
kind of religious experience that, in turn, releases activity, which manifests itself 
both in talking about and in the desire to repeat the experience. “Thus, it becomes 
the comprehensive source of religious life. It creates relevance and certainty and 
leads to understanding the Holy Scriptures and foreign experiences. Conversely, 
one’s own experience is not only stimulated by foreign experience but also receives 
indispensable help in interpretation.”°® Although Clairvaux’s thoughts were taken 
up in early Franciscan theology and the role of religious experience for religious 
cognition and the knowledge of God was emphasized, this (contemplative) way of 
knowing God and thus the religious concept of experience could hardly establish 
itself in the Western Middle Ages. Experience mainly was reduced to sapientia (wis- 
dom) and placed behind ratio (e.g. by Anselm of Canterbury). In addition, from the 
13th century onwards, the idea of being able to understand the world through ex- 
perimentation and observation became increasingly central.‘ 

Martin Luther made the concept of experience the explicit theme of theology, 
with such relevant statements as “Sola autem experientia facit theologum [only 
through experience does one become a theologian]”.®* He drew on monastic, mys- 
tic, and scholastic approaches, integrated his personal experiences into his theolog- 
ical reflections, and explicitly stated this. Experience and faith thus belong close 
together for Luther because God’s effectiveness must be experienced to be under- 


64 However, it should not be forgotten that there were precursors in the Jewish tradition and that 
the reference to experience found its way into monasticism via the desert fathers and mothers. 
65 An impressive written testimony of Orthodox experiential monasticism is the Philokalia. St Ni- 
kodimos of the Holy Mountain and St Makarios of Corinth, The Philokalia, ed. Philip Sherrard (Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1979). 

66 Kopf, ‘Erfahrung III/1. Mittelalter und Reformationszeit’, 111. 

67 Cf. Kopf, 111-13. 

68 Martin Luther, WA TR (Weimar, 1883), 1; 16,13. 
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stood. Therefore, faith always strives for experience. It is this experienced theology 
that makes someone a theologian.® For Luther, religious experience occurs in af- 
fect, i.e., appealing to the inner senses. This becomes clear, for example, in his in- 
terpretation of the biblical word cognoscere (to recognize). Recognizing one’s sin 
means less a rational comprehension than grasping and experiencing through 
one’s feelings.” Luther also expands the concept of experience in the sense that 
he places religious experience amid life and everyday life and classifies it as an 
experience that liberates from challenges and temptation. Thus, for Luther, expe- 
rience leads to knowledge of God and Christ and to a religious existence that is al- 
ways bound to the promise and the unavailable gift of the experience of faith.” 
According to Luther, the degree of maturity of a theologian consists in the experi- 
ence of doubt, challenge, and temptation.” The connection between faith, experi- 
ence, and theological existence must also be understood in this sense.”” Thanks to 
Luther, the religious concept of experience finally became at home in theological 
thought.” 

But it was not until Pietism that the personal experience of faith became a 
central theme. The most substantial impetus came from Philipp Jakob Spener 
(1635-1705). Spener had a significant influence on the North German nobility, pri- 
marily through his famous pamphlet Pia desideria. Spener emphasized that the tes- 
timony of Scripture and the certainty of grace should become visible in one’s own 
life and the practice of piety in the community. Pietism contrasted this ideal of a 
personal and emotional practice of piety with the conventions of church and state. 
For it was not the catechism but the faith of the heart, the experience of faith, and 
the praxis pietatis that were to be at the centre.” 

Even though religious experience as a phenomenon was already addressed by 
the mystics, Bernard of Clairvaux, Martin Luther, Pietism, etc., the modern dis- 
course goes back to Friedrich Schleiermacher. 


69 Cf. Ebeling, Wort und Glaube, 3:12-15. 

70 Cf. Kopf, ‘Erfahrung III/1. Mittelalter und Reformationszeit’, 114. 

71 Cf. Track, ‘Erfahrung III/2. Neuzeit’, 119. 

72 Cf. Ebeling, Wort und Glaube, 3:11. 

73 Cf. Ebeling, 3:10f. 

74 And as Ebeling notes “no longer to be passed over with impunity” is on the theological agenda. 
Ebeling, ‘Die Klage tiber das Erfahrungsdefizit in der Theologie als Frage nach ihrer Sache’, 11. 
75 Cf. Karl Heussi, Kompendium der Kirchengeschichte, 18th ed. (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1991), 
395-96. 
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2.3.2 Religious phenomenological and sociological conceptions of religious 
experience - selected examples 


In modern discourses, two main scientific-theoretical approaches to religious expe- 
rience can be identified: a) the phenomenological approach to religion, which as- 
sumes the possibility of transcendent encounters or experiences, and b) the socio- 
logical approach to religion, which assigns these experiences to a purely inner- 
worldly entity, i.e. in which the religious interpretation of an experience makes 
it a religious experience.”° Behind the two interpretative approaches lie fundamen- 
tally different reference systems: the world is either transcendent or immanent, 
’God’ is an external entity in its own right, or God is an inner-human concept 
that serves to cope with contingency. In other words, religious experience is either 
a Widerfahrnis” or an interpretation of life-historical meaning. 

In a first step, I will present authors who belong more to the sociological tra- 
dition of religion as examples. In the second step, I will show those located in the 
phenomenological tradition of religion.” 


2.3.2.1 Examples of sociological approaches to religious experience 

The definition of religious experience is one of the fundamental problems in the 
sociological discourse on religion. For example, the psychologist of religion Jacob 
van Belzen takes the approach that it is not the task of psychology to define 
what a religious experience or religion is at all: “What a religious experience is, 
what is religious about an experience or even what makes an experience a reli- 
gious experience are questions that should be dealt with by other disciplines, 
thinking first and foremost of phenomenology and philosophy”.” Nevertheless, 
the topic also arouses great interest in the psychology and sociology of religion. 


76 Cf. Friedo Ricken, ‘Einführung’, in Religiöse Erfahrung, ed. Friedo Ricken, vol. 23, Münchener 
philosophische Studien (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2004), 11. 

77 The term Widerfahrnis is challenging to translate. Among other things, it stands for a combi- 
nation of the following words: event, happening, incident, experience, and knowledge. 

78 It is important to mention here that the classification of authors is not always as simple as the 
dualism just described would lead one to believe; rather, the boundaries are fluid. In addition, in 
the following presentation, the phenomenological position of religion will be presented in more 
detail, as it offers a variety of theological points of contact. 

79 Jacob A. van Belzen, ‘Was ist spezifisch an einer religiösen Erfahrung? — Überlegungen aus re- 
ligionspsychologischer Perspektive’, in Religiöse Erfahrung, ed. Friedo Ricken, vol. 23, Münchener 
philosophische Studien (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2004), 41. It can be added that it is precisely for 
the discussion of this domain of questions that not only phenomenology and philosophy, but 
also theology and especially practical theology, whose object is lived religion, can contribute deci- 
sively. 
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From the perspective of the sociology and psychology of religion, what is spe- 
cific to a religious experience is the interpretation of an experience in religious 
categories. The same experience can thus be interpreted religiously or non-reli- 
giously, or substantially or functionally.*° 

Typical representatives of sociological approaches to religion interested in a 
systematizing classification include Emile Durkheim, Max Weber, Clifford Geertz, 
Thomas Luckmann, Peter L. Berger, Alister Hardy, Ann Taves and many more. 
They all tried and still try to systematize religious experiences, mainly focusing 
on how people believe but less on what they think.** 

Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) and Max Weber (1864-1920) are fundamental to 
the modern sociological discourse on religion; their approaches are considered 
classics of the sociology of religion.® In the following, I will discuss these two so- 
ciologists in particular.” 

The sociologist Durkheim was less interested in institutionalized religion than 
in the elementary forms of simple belief systems. He hoped to locate the central 
building blocks of religion in these.** He understood the core of religion as a sys- 
tem of beliefs, rites, and sacrifices related to sacred objects. Religious thought and 
action are rooted in human nature, with a social and collective origin. Religion in 
society constantly brings to life and consolidates the sense of collectivity and col- 
lective ideas.” In the process, religious categories and classifications are applied to 
explain the world.*° The genesis of religion is thus rooted in the social structures of 


80 Cf. van Belzen, ‘Was ist spezifisch an einer religiösen Erfahrung? — Überlegungen aus religions- 
psychologischer Perspektive’, 53. 

81 Cf. James E. Loder, The Transforming Moment, 2nd ed. (Colorado Springs: Helmers & Howard 
Pub, 1989), 16; A purely functional definition of religion is criticised not only by theologians but 
also by sociologists of religion themselves. Cf. a. o. Anna Daniel and Frank Hillebrandt, ‘Von “reli- 
giösen Vergemeinschaftungen” Zu “spirituellen Erfahrungen” — Eine genealogische Betrachtung des 
religionssoziologischen Diskurses’, PERIPHERIE, no. 2 (2014): 195-203; Cf. Frank Neubert, Die Dis- 
kursive Konstitution von Religion (Wiesbaden: Springer Fachmedien, 2016), 26-33. 

82 Cf. for example Daniel and Hillebrandt, ‘Von “religiösen Vergemeinschaftungen” Zu “spirituell- 
en Erfahrungen” — Eine genealogische Betrachtung des religionssoziologischen Diskurses’, 189. 
83 Newer approaches from the sociology of religion are discussed in discussion with the results of 
the qualitative analysis in chapter 8. 

84 Cf. Emile Durkheim, Die elementaren Formen des religiösen Lebens, trans. Ludwig Schmidts, 
Theorie (Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp, 1981); Cf. also Gernot Saalmann, Rationalisierung und säku- 
lare Gesellschaft. Beiträge zur Religionssoziologie (Baden-Baden: Ergon-Verlag, 2020), 69. 

85 Cf. Daniel and Hillebrandt, ‘Von “religiösen Vergemeinschaftungen” zu “spirituellen Erfahrun- 
gen” — Eine genealogische Betrachtung des religionssoziologischen Diskurses’, 190; Neubert, Die dis- 
kursive Konstitution von Religion, 30. 

86 Cf. Saalmann, Rationalisierung und säkulare Gesellschaft. Beiträge zur Religionssoziologie, 69- 
72. 
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society, and religious experiences” are an experiential part and expression of this, 
whereby these experiences are not simply a matter of the individual but an expres- 
sion of religious practices of a community." Religious experiences are thus a prod- 
uct of society and do not precede it, as, for example, in James’ theory.” 

The sociologist Weber had a great interest in religion, devoted a considerable 
part of his scientific activity to it and is still deeply influential for a sociology of 
religion that emphasizes a pronounced orientation towards this world.” The dis- 
enchantment of the world” is one of the leitmotifs. Religious action and religious 
experience as profane, everyday experience, is emphasized: “Religiously or magi- 
cally motivated action is oriented towards this world in its primordial state.””” This 
leads to the function of religion being seen in meaningful explanations of human 
experiences of contingency. So expressly, these interpretations can only be provid- 
ed by religion. Thus, “religious meaning-making [...] consists of selecting from an 
infinite number of possible meanings. The chosen possibilities of thought and ac- 
tion are then oriented towards the values and goals given in religion.” 

In the war and post-war period, religious experience was hardly a topic in the 
sociology of religion because the focus was on “religion in terms of its ecclesiastical 
organization or its social function’.** It was not until the 1970s, with the onset of 


87 “Like a newer defender of faith, we also assume that religious beliefs are based on a specific 
experience.” Durkheim, Die elementaren Formen des religiösen Lebens, 559. 

88 Cf. Baumann-Neuhaus, Kommunikation und Erfahrung, 142. 

89 Cf. Daniel and Hillebrandt, ‘Von “religiösen Vergemeinschaftungen” zu “spirituellen Erfahrun- 
gen” — Eine genealogische Betrachtung des religionssoziologischen Diskurses’, 192. 

90 He was particularly concerned with the question of the close connection between capitalism 
and Protestantism. Cf. Max Weber, ‘Protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus’, in Ge- 
sammelte Aufsätze zur Religionssoziologie I, 7th ed. (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1978), 17-206. 

91 “The increasing intellectualisation and rationalisation does not mean an increasing general 
knowledge of the conditions of life under which one stands. Rather, it means something else: 
the knowledge of it or the belief in it: that if one only wanted to, one could experience it at any 
time, that in principle there are no mysterious incalculable powers that play a role in it, that 
one can rather control all things — in principle — by calculation. But that means: the disenchant- 
ment of the world. No longer, like the savage, for whom such powers existed, does one have to re- 
sort to magical means in order to control or petition the spirits. Instead, technical means and cal- 
culation accomplish this. This above all means intellectualisation as such.” Max Weber, Wissenschaft 
als Beruf, 11th ed. (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 2011), 16-17. 

92 Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft. Grundriß der verstehenden Soziologie. Studienausgabe 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1980), 245. 

93 Baumann-Neuhaus, Kommunikation und Erfahrung, 144. 

94 Daniel and Hillebrandt, ‘Von “religiösen Vergemeinschaftungen” zu “spirituellen Erfahrungen” 
— Eine genealogische Betrachtung des religionssoziologischen Diskurses’, 195. 
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research on happiness and a successful life,” that individual religiosity came back 
into focus. Therefore, the discourse on religious experiences became relevant 
again, not least in the context of research on human quality of life and resilience. 
Although pathological and constricting forms of religious conviction have also been 
documented, they statistically lag behind the much more numerous positive ef- 
fects.’ Meanwhile, Ann Taves” and researchers affiliated with the Alister Hardy 
Religious Experience Research Centre’? strongly shape current debates. 

Ann Taves, in particular, gives the topic of experience significance in Anglo- 
Saxon discourse on the sociology of religion. Taves emphasizes the religious inter- 
pretation of experience (“experiences deemed religious”) and its function. Reli- 
gious experience helps the individual situate themselves in a more extensive 
meaning-making framework of reference (“meaning-making system”), through 
which the existential questions of life (“Big Questions”) can be answered."” 


2.3.2.2 Examples of religious phenomenological and theological concepts of 
religious experience 

Modern scientific discourse on religious experience began with Friedrich Daniel 

Ernst Schleiermacher (1768-1834). His reflections on religion as a sense of the infin- 


95 Cf. e.g. the book of the ‘happiness research pioneer’ Michael Argyle, The Psychology of Happi- 
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sula Diewald (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2011), 326-35. 

97 Cf. Taves, Religious Experience Reconsidered; Ann Taves, ‘Finding and Articulating Meaning in 
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ite are still central to phenomenological approaches to religious experience.’ 
Schleiermacher, whose roots lie in Pietism and Romanticism, appeared at the 
time when criticism of the Enlightenment was being voiced. During this period, 
he reacted to the exaltation of the intellect, a rationalistic understanding of reli- 
gion as morality, the disregard for tradition and, at the same time, an orthodox 
understanding of religion as metaphysics. The central intention was to valorize a 
positive form of religion and define religion as an independent, subjective, “specif- 
ic and necessary dimension of human life”'° whose interpretation is accessible to 
the individual mind.’™ In his second address, On the Nature of Religion, Schleier- 
macher attempts to grasp religion differently by distinguishing it from science and 
ethics. Thus religion is “neither thought nor action, but contemplation and feel- 
ing”,'°* and likewise, “religion is sense and taste for the infinite.”'° Religion is 
thus related to the immediate or the divine, and so is an experience independent 
of human thought.’” This form of religion leads to a particular way of interpreting 
life that belongs to being human and is grounded in subjectivity theory.'” There- 
fore, religious experience becomes the powerful constitutional feature of faith, and 
theological statements are its explications. The religious experience thus becomes 
something that determines all other experiences and is at the same time independ- 
ent.'°® In Schleiermacher’s sense, “religion [...] is essentially an experience, more 
specifically, a lived experience that involves the whole of the subject in her inner- 
most becoming [...] religious experience brings one into direct contact with a re- 
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gion of reality that is distinct from all other regions [...] this one reality contains a 
reference to transcendence.”' 

Schleiermacher’s approach to defining religion from the point of view of feel- 
ing, inwardness, and thus also from the point of view of personal experience, has 
remained relevant up to the present debate. It has led to religious experiences 
being seen as particularly individual, diverse, and subjective, but not independent 
of context and culture. 

Impressed by Schleiermacher’s focus on the inwardness of religion, renowned 
thinkers such as William James (1842-1910) joined this tradition. James, an Amer- 
ican psychologist and philosopher, is regarded as one of the founders of pragma- 
tism and the father of American psychology and is the most popular representative 
of the discourse in this discipline.’"° In his work The Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence''' James discusses the phenomenon of religious experience from a psycholog- 
ical perspective. This classic, which is still relevant today, lent popularity to the dis- 
course and, above all, initiated research that systematizes religious experience and 
examines its genesis, but less so its content. 

In James’s psychological and philosophical reflections, religious experiences 
and thus also religious feelings are essential, as they already were for Schleier- 
macher, so James understands religion to mean: “[T]he feelings, acts, and experi- 
ences of individual men in their solitude, so far as they apprehend themselves 
to stand concerning whatever they may consider the divine.”’” 

Although religious experience is interpreted functionally here, the focus is di- 
rected towards inwardness.’’* Therefore, James counts religion among the inner 
life-enhancing processes related to something/the sacred.''* He understands reli- 


109 Sergio Sorrentino, ‘Feeling as a Key Notion in a Transcendental Conception of Religion’, in 
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gious experiences as individual human experiences,''? triggered by religious prac- 
tices or drugs. 

James typologizes religious experiences by dividing human beings into once- 
born and twice-born.’'® The typology of the once-born describes the person of 
sound mind. Here, a connection between personal religiosity and positive feelings 
is identified. The positive feeling serves the believer as proof of the authenticity of 
his faith. In contrast, the religiosity of the twice-born is described in much greater 
detail. The twice-born struggle with feelings such as guilt, pessimism, sadness, and 
the presence of evil. According to James, these psychic sufferers often experience 
an emotionally intense religious experience of redemption.''” His reflections de- 
scribe “many descriptions of these different processes by which people come to ex- 
perience salvation”.''? 

Another more content-rich and substantial definition of religious experience 
was made by Rudolf Otto (1869-1937). Otto described and analyzed individual seg- 
ments that are constitutive of religious experience. For example, in his main work 
Das Heilige (The Sacred), he defines religious experience as an a priori category of 
values.''” Here, religious experience is related to concepts such as love, gratitude, 
confidence, and devotion, behind which the numinous stands. The numinous itself 
underlies the essence of religion and can be found in all cultures and religions.’”° 
Religious experience, although it cannot be defined per se, is linked to human 
thought and action. This feeling and its peculiar experiences cannot be taught; it 
can only be awakened and stimulated.’ In contrast with Kant, for whom the a 
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priori categories make experience possible in the first place, this creates an a pri- 
ori category out of experience: through this new category, religious experience is 
discerned as valid in its specific way. 

Religious experiences remain irrational because they elude rational articula- 
tion and are thus dependent on interpretive categories. In this sense, experiences 
are defined by the terms mysterium tremendum and mysterium fascinans. Both 
terms condition one another, because the mysterium tremendum, the shuddering 
terror of the overwhelming power of the sacred, does not remain in the absolutely 
uncanny but is transcended by the mysterium fascinans, the fascinating, attractive 
moment of trust." “The basis for such experiences is the ‘creature feeling’ a con- 
cept Otto uses as he attempts to grasp Schleiermacher’s notion of a feeling of ab- 
solute dependence anew.”'” Otto’s approach has been criticized in particular be- 
cause it moves within a specific religious frame of reference in which numinous 
feeling and the existence of the numinous condition each other and serve as 
proof of the latter’s existence. 

In the systematic theology and philosophy of religion of the 20th century, the 
concept of experience was taken up again and again and extensively debated. For 
example, Karl Barth (1886-1968) criticized Schleiermacher’s idea of experience 
and defined religious experience as experience with the Word of God.'”* Outside 
of the experience of the Word of God, therefore, there is no search for an experi- 
ence and knowledge of God.’”° 

Barth’s definition has been challenged, especially since the 1950s, by Paul Till- 
ich (1886-1965), among others. Tillich sees the experience of alienation as the basis 
of the question of God. He tried to interweave religion, subject, experience, and 
culture in his reflections. Thus, his overall theological concept cannot be thought 
of without either experience or contextual reference. He comes to such pointed 
statements as: “The object of theology is found in the symbols of religious experi- 
ences”.'?° 

Pneumatology is essential to Tillich’s understanding of the relationship be- 
tween God and man and his concept of religious experience. In pneumatology, 
the limitlessness of God through the Spirit, as God with us, is most plausibly and 
forcefully presented. Here, religious experience is not dependent on intellectual as- 
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sent but on the experience of being taken by the Spirit of God and receiving the gift 
of agape in human life and culture.’”’ The Spirit first seizes people before they can 
fully grasp this dimension of religious experience.” The consequence of being 
grasped is unambiguous life. This religious experience is “like breathing-in of an- 
other air, an elevation above average existence”.'”° In this conception, religious ex- 
perience is fundamental for personal faith. It has a catalytic function’? because it 
can give rise to a life grounded in the courage to be.'*' Doubts regarding belief are 
transformed by the experience of an immediate certainty of faith. At the same 
time, this experience is linked both to the concrete context and to the relational, 
affirmative action of God.’ 


2.4 Summary 


In this chapter, I aimed to introduce and explicate key elements of the book’s cen- 
tral topic, especially in historical-theological, religious phenomenological, and so- 
ciological terms. 

In the introduction, it was pointed out that religious experience is often seen 
as a form of revelation in religious systems of meaning. Christianity, for example, 
is frequently associated with a relational experience with God. This substantial in- 
terpretive practice is hence in tension with functional conceptions in this context. 

At the beginning of the chapter, I made an etymological definition of experi- 
ence, which focused on the range of meanings of the term. Subsequently, I pointed 
out the distinction between lived experience (erleben) and experience more broadly 
(erfahren). I emphasized that lived experience refers to individual concrete events 
that are not always controllable. However, an integral part of an experience is a 
hermeneutic process through which what is experienced is interpreted and placed 
in the context of life. The process of interpretation is decisively determined by con- 
text, culture, tradition, and biographical processes. 
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The experience discourse went back to the pre-Socratics and experienced its 
first flowering with Aristotle, primarily through his definition of experience as re- 
membered practice. I noted that experience, again, is not a religious but rather an 
everyday concept that is also applied to religious phenomena. 

Monasticism, Martin Luther, and Pietism illustrated the discourse on religious 
experience in historical-theological and church-historical terms. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux was formative for the topic of Western monasticism. According to Clairvaux, 
religious experience is the source of religious life that leads to the knowledge of 
God. The theme gained renewed importance through Martin Luther. For Luther’s 
theological reflections, his own religious experiences are fundamental because, 
for him, experience and faith are closely connected because they lead to the knowl- 
edge of God. The discourse on religious experiences was also lively in Pietism be- 
cause, in Pietism, the opinion prevailed that the faith of the heart is nourished by 
religious experiences and not by a learned catechism. 

Following this brief historical outline, I traced the beginnings of the sociolog- 
ical and phenomenological discourses on religion. Here, the fundamental differen- 
ces in the interpretation and classification of religious experience become appa- 
rent, which have survived today. Thus, a religious experience can be interpreted 
within the horizon of transcendence — mostly substantially - or the horizon of im- 
manence with a definite focus on this-worldliness — primarily functionally. Dur- 
kheim and Weber are the classics of the functional, sociological approaches to re- 
ligion. In Durkheim’s approach, the function of religion and religious experience is 
primarily the creation and maintenance of social cohesion. In Weber’s approach, 
on the other hand, the focus is on religious action, through which individual 
and social meaning is created and conveyed, and which helps to cope with expe- 
riences of contingency. 

Modern discourse on the phenomenology of religion began with Schleiermach- 
er, who defined religion as a sense and taste for the infinite and made it a constit- 
utive feature of faith. The most popular thinker of this discourse was James. He 
was influenced by Schleiermacher’s approach but took it further because his inter- 
est lay in the genesis and systematization of religious experience. Another repre- 
sentative of the religion-phenomenological discourse was Otto. He related religious 
experiences to the numinous, which stands behind concepts such as love and grat- 
itude. Religious experiences also held a central role in the systematic theological 
approach of the theologian Paul Tillich. For Tillich, the object of theology is reli- 
gious experience; this is to be reflected upon within the horizon of God with us. 
For it is in an experience that we are touched by the Spirit of God, which has a 
catalytic function for life and is the basis of faith. 


3 Human existence in late modernity 


To borrow an image from Nietzsche, we have all been 
summoned to become Cosmic Dancers who do not rest 
heavily on a single spot but lightly turn and leap from 
one position to another. As World Citizen, the Cosmic 
Dancer will be an authentic child of its parent culture, 
while closely relating to all. The dancer’s roots in family 
and community will be deep, but in those depths they 
will strike the water table of a common humanity.'** 


Human beings as citizens of the world'** — networked, individual, and urban: this 


is the image Smith paints of modern people. In practical theological discourses, too, 
increased attention is being paid to social changes: theories of secularization are 
placed alongside ideas of individualization, pluralization, and, more recently, dig- 
italization.’*° This is insofar as religion is anchored in the horizon of (individual) 
interpretation and reassurance of meaning in the lifeworld and life-history.'*® 
Thus increased attention is paid to contextuality.'”” 

In contrast with individualization, pluralization, and secularization theories, 
practical theological discourses on urbanity and urbanization with a lifeworld ori- 
entation are rare. Occasionally, this perspective is integrated into the survey liter- 
ature on practical theology, for example, in the thematic field of contemporary cul- 
ture. Occasionally a specific theological reflection is published on urbanization or 
urbanity.'?® However, the phenomenon of urbanity is not taken as a basis for theo- 
logical reflections with the same degree of self-evidence as theoretical approaches 
to individualization and pluralization. This is astonishing as advancing urbaniza- 


133 Huston Smith, The World’s Religions, 2nd ed. (San Francisco: HarperOne, 2009), 7. 

134 “I argue that citizenship refers to membership of a political community - the city, the nation, 
or other community.” Sian Lazar, ‘Citizenship’, in A Companion to Urban Anthropology, ed. Donald 
M. Nonini (Chichester, West Sussex: Blackwell Publishing, 2014), 65. 

135 Cf. a.o. Fechtner et al., Praktische Theologie, 29-54; Grab, Religion als Deutung des Lebens. 
136 Cf. Grab, Religion als Deutung des Lebens, 10-14. 

137 In practical theological work, the tension between the reference to the concrete life world and 
the connectivity to theological theorizing should be maintained. Cf. Grethlein, Christsein als Lebens- 
form, 10. 

138 Cf. for example Christina Aus der Au et al., eds., Urbanität und Öffentlichkeit: Kirche im Span- 
nungsfeld gesellschaftlicher Dynamiken (Zurich: Theologischer Verlag Zürich, 2013); Felix Eiffler, 
Kirche fiir die Stadt: Pluriforme urbane Gemeindeentwicklung unter den Bedingungen urbaner Seg- 
regation (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2020); Drew R. Smith, Stephanie C. Boddie, and Ro- 
nald E. Peters, eds., Urban Ministry Reconsidered. Contexts and Approaches (Louisville, Ky: West- 
minter John Knox Press, 2018). 
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tion is one of the worldwide mega-trends of a late-modern society, which goes hand 
in hand with migration movements and is a typical indicator of modernization.'” 

Research on religiosity and spirituality in urban centres is promising because 
changes are reflected more quickly here and are thus more apparent; against these 
backdrops, the spiritual search movements and religious location can be consid- 
ered as individual decisions in a multi-religious environment. This is because 
changes in society change personality, which influences people’s religiosity. There- 
fore, this chapter aims to present not only the individualized and pluralized spaces 
of human experience, but also the urban living space. Because it is in this space of 
life and experience that the late modern person makes religious experiences. 

This chapter is also part of the sensitizing concepts, so these remarks intend to 
contribute to a context-sensitive, practical theological reflection on the religious ex- 
periences of urban people living in Western contexts.’*° It is essential to note that 
the description of late modern life and social concepts must be multi-perspectival: 
“What is required is no longer the systematic and subsuming thinking that was 
characteristic of the analytical and synthetic procedures of modernity, which 
sought to grasp phenomena as particular instances of a certain general concept; 
what is required instead is a topical thinking within perspectives and horizons 
that is sensitive to the multiple aspects and recombinability of the phenomena 
that are brought into view. Such topical thinking, that is, seeks to view these phe- 
nomena within diverse perspectives and horizons, and so no longer aims to fix 
them conceptually, so that they are ’properly’ understood in one and only one 
way. 9141 

By way of introduction, human existence in late modernity will be outlined. 
Then the late modern phenomena of digitalization, individualization, and plural- 
ization will be dealt with in an overview under the term experiential space. The 
unique features of the urban living space are then presented in greater depth. 


139 Cf. Detlef Pollack and Gergely Rosta, Religion in der Moderne (Frankfurt/Main: Campus Verlag, 
2015), 36. 

140 I am aware that macro-sociological descriptions of entire societies fall short, tend to be gen- 
eralizations, deterministic, and ethnocentric. Nevertheless, rough classifications can be an approx- 
imation to a system of life, meaning, and thought and thus helpful for classifications (without aim- 
ing at standardization). Cf. Pollack and Rosta, Religion in der Moderne, 29-38. 

141 Ingolf U. Dalferth, Evangelische Theologie als Interpretationspraxis: Eine systematische Orien- 
tierung (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2004), 12. 
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3.1 The living and experiential space of urban people 


Social developments and changes shape religious and spiritual existence, just as 
social developments, behaviour patterns and value systems are shaped by religious 
changes. One thinks, for example, of the subjectification of religion, which was 
partly triggered by impulses from the Reformation.’ Religious systems of mean- 
ing still have an implicit effect on society today and shape its cultural patterns of 
interpretation. 

The process of modernization is not finished: the pluralization of lifestyles 
continues to increase,'* which leads to the fact that finding identity and meaning 
is increasingly becoming a personal orientation service based on individual expe- 
rience.’** In this context, not only is access to and interpretation of religion indi- 
vidualized, but also a person’s entire life plan.'* The core of the individualization 
thesis is that a late modern person has the freedom to shape their norms, their 
system of relationships, their religious attitudes, and ultimately, their life them- 
selves. A wide variety of life designs exist side by side and with each other, and 
each person is challenged to create themselves.'* 


142 Cf. Kristian Fechtner, ‘Christentum und moderne Gesellschaft’, in Praktische Theologie: Ein 
Lehrbuch, eds. Jan Hermelink et al. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2017), 29. 

143 Cf. Linda Woodhead, ‘Introduction’, in Religion and Change in Modern Britain, eds. Linda 
Woodhead and Rebecca Catto (London/New York: Taylor & Francis Ltd, 2012), 1-4. 

144 Cf. Ulrich Beck, ‘Jenseits von Stand und Klasse? Soziale Ungleichheiten, Gesellschaftliche Indi- 
vidualisierungsprozesse und die Entstehung neuer sozialer Formationen und Identitaten’, in So- 
ziale Ungleichheiten. Soziale Welt, Sonderband 2, ed. Reinhard Kreckel (Gottingen: Schwartz, 
1983), 35-74. 

145 Cf. e.g. Michael Scherer-Rath, ‘Narrative Reconstruction as Creative Contingency’, in Religious 
Stories We Live By, eds. R. Ruard Ganzevoort, Maaike de Haardt, and Michael Scherer-Rath (Leiden: 
Brill, 2014), 133. “Late modern people are increasingly aware of living in a contingent world. The 
latitude for thought and action in daily life is no longer presupposed or determined by structures 
with unquestioned significance and normative influence. Individuals have to evolve their own 
frameworks of thought and action in which to interpret their action and decide on a course of ac- 
tion.” 

146 The fact that human existence and identity can only be understood in fragments is no longer 
disputed in practical theology, at least since Henning Luther. In his reflections on the incomplete- 
ness of educational processes under the heading Identity and Fragment, this becomes explicit: 
“However, if one looks at human life as a whole, i.e. both in its temporal extension and in its 
breadth of content, then it seems to me that only the term fragment is legitimate as an appropriate 
description”. Henning Luther, Religion und Alltag: Bausteine zu einer Praktischen Theologie des Sub- 
jekts (Stuttgart: Radius, 1992), 168. 
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In this process, identity'* is subject to a continuous construction process and 


is a constant personal evaluation performance of self-knowledge and self-fashion- 
ing.'* Little argues that “every human being is a scientist who actively tests, con- 
firms and revises hypotheses about persons, objects and events in life.”*° Experi- 
ences form the foundation on which a sense of continuity is built. In this context, 
perceived identity is “the subjective sense of one’s situation and continuity and dis- 
tinctiveness, which an individual gradually acquires due to her various social ex- 
periences.”'°° 

Zygmunt Bauman describes these changes in mentality and lifestyle as a tran- 
sition from a modern to a reflexive-modern way of life.* In the latter, socio-struc- 
tural change and the change in personality structure correlate with each other to a 
high degree. This means that the individual’s religious experience is also changed 
and shaped by individualization, pluralization, digitalization, and urbanization. 
Norbert Elias already described this process of interdependence in 1939. His defi- 
nition of civilization attributes the long-term change in personality structures to 
changes in social systems.’ Thus, in individualization, beliefs and religiosity be- 
come personalized (God becomes a personal counterpart) and dependent on indi- 
vidual experiences.’ The Big Questions’ are no longer answered by social asso- 


147 “Personal consistency is no longer to be thought of as uniformity, but rather as a composition 
of the differential; this composition never reaches a reliable conclusion in life, but remains con- 
stantly in motion; ... Identity’ does not mean that a human being would ever be able to become 
completely transparent to himself, but rather also contains the insight that the human being al- 
ways remains somewhat withdrawn from himself.” Rudolf Englert, ‘Komposition des Differenten. 
Inwieweit ist so etwas wie eine “religiöse Identität” heute noch möglich?”, in Mensch — Religion — 
Bildung: Religionspädagogik in anthropologischen Spannungsfeldern, eds. Thomas Schlag and Hen- 
rik Simojoki (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2014), 138. 

148 Cf. Rolf Oerter and Leo Montada, Entwicklungspsychologie, 5th ed. (Weinheim: Beltz PVU, 
2002), 292; Cf. also Ulrich Beck, Der eigene Gott: von der Friedensfähigkeit und dem Gewaltpotential 
der Religionen (Frankfurt/Main: Verlag der Weltreligionen, 2008), 123-75. 

149 Brian Little, Mein Ich, die anderen und wir: Die Psychologie der Persönlichkeit und die Kunst 
des Wohlbefindens, trans. Martina Wiese (Berlin/Heidelberg: Springer Spektrum, 2015), 7. 

150 Erving Goffman, Stigma: Über Techniken der Bewältigung beschädigter Identität, trans. Frigga 
Haug (Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 2010), 132. 

151 Cf. Matthias Junge and Thomas Kron, Zygmunt Bauman: Soziologie zwischen Postmoderne, 
Ethik und Gegenwartsdiagnose, 3rd ed. (Wiesbaden: VS Verlag für Sozialwissenschaften, 2014), 6-10. 
152 Cf. Elias, Über den Prozess der Zivilisation. 

153 Cf. Peter L. Berger, The Many Altars of Modernity Toward a Paradigm for Religion in a Pluralist 
Age (Berlin/Boston: de Gruyter, 2014). 

154 The Big Questions include questions like: What is? Where do we come from? What is good and 
what is evil? Where are we going? How should we act? Cf. Taves, ‘Finding and Articulating Meaning 
in Secular Experience’, 15. 
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ciation or clan structures. Individuals are responsible for answering these ques- 
tions themselves and thus also for giving direction and meaning to their life.'” 

In these transformation processes, pluralization, individualization, digitaliza- 
tion, and urbanization go hand in hand. The degree of urbanization, 73% in Europe 
and 82% in North America, can be seen as a framework condition that promotes 
individualization and pluralization and creates a specific frame of reference for 
experiences.'°° 

Thus, the urban way of life differs in many areas from the rural one,” for 
example, through access to education, culture, mobility, and the “spatial and tem- 
poral separation of living and working, consumer households, i.e. supply via mar- 
kets instead of self-sufficiency, life in the nuclear family, and the related separation 
of a private sphere as the place of intimacy, physicality and emotionality and a 
public sphere as the place of stylized self-expression (Bahrdt) and a mentality char- 
acterized by indifference, blasé attitude, aloofness and intellectuality (Simmel 
1903)”.*°8 

The perception of space also changed in life and correlative research due to 
urbanization. Since the Spatial Turn, geographical space has undergone a para- 
digm shift in the cultural sciences, humanities and social sciences and has become 
a carrier of meaning for culture and society. This is especially true since space is 
understood as the result of social relations, which individuals or social groups con- 
stitute." This is evident, for example, in virtual space, which is formed by rela- 
tional interactions. In social networks, these relational spaces are created, 
among other things, through preferences, shared values, needs, and biographical 
and lifeworld identification.” Of practical theological relevance is the fact that 
the interpretation of meaning and life, the formation of theological opinions, reli- 
gious experiences, and the construction of faith based on them are predominantly 


155 Cf. Joas, Glaube als Option: Zukunftsmöglichkeiten des Christentums; Charles Taylor, A Secular 
Age (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 2007); Müller, Lived Theology, 19-20. 

156 Cf. ‘World Urbanization Prospect. The 2014 Revision. Highlights.Pdf’, 1, accessed 15 January 
2016, http://esa.un.org/unpd/wup/Highlights/WUP2014-Highlights.pdf. 

157 Whereby the rural way of life is not to be confused with the spatial experience of “land”. 
158 Walter Siebel, ‘Die europäische Stadt’, in Handbuch Stadtsoziologie, ed. Frank Eckardt (Wies- 
baden: VS Verlag für Sozialwissenschaften, 2012), 202-3. 

159 Cf. Julia Lossau, ‘Spatial Turn’, in Handbuch Stadtsoziologie, ed. Frank Eckardt (Wiesbaden: VS 
Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaften, 2012), 185. 

160 Cf. a.o. Heidi A. Campbell and Stephen Garner, Networked Theology: Negotiating Faith in Dig- 
ital Culture (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2016), 64-67; Swantje Luthe, ‘Trauerarbeit online — 
Facebook als Generator fiir Erinnerungen’, in Tod und Trauer im Netz: Mediale Kommunikationen 
in der Bestattungskultur, eds. Thomas Klie and Ilona Nord (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2016), 63-74. 
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carried out by the individual and their networks, whereby there are reciprocities 
with a religious education through family, community, peers, and media. 


3.1.1 The digital experience space 


What initially began as the transformation of analogue data into digital formats 
fundamentally changed the primary anthropological conditions. The dynamics of 
digitalization affect all areas of life and radically change the conditions of being 
human." Thus, not only are interpersonal communication and interaction digital- 
ized, but also information technologies, healthcare, the labour market, production 
techniques, transport and logistics, cities (smart cities), and increasingly religion 
and spirituality.’ 

In his work Homo Deus, the Israeli historian Yuval Noah Harari links people’s 
longing to become like gods to digitalization: “Throughout history, most gods were 
not considered to have omnipotence, but rather specific superhuman abilities: to 
shape and create living beings, to change one’s own body, to control the environ- 
ment and the weather, to read minds and communicate from afar, to travel at 
high speeds and, of course, to escape death and live forever. People are eager to 
acquire this ability and a few more.”’® In the process, the old religious systems 
are being replaced by dataism,'™ the belief that all of reality can be described 
by data streams.’® Harari’s remarks show that digitalization is much more than 
mere technical innovation; it is essentially about how we have to understand 
human life.'° 


161 “It is not overstating the case to say that digital means of communication are revolutionizing 
the way humans interact with one another as well as how we produce knowledge.” Deanna A. 
Thompson, The Virtual Body of Christ in a Suffering World (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2016), 13. 
162 For the question of digitalization and religious communication cf. Kristin Merle, Religion in 
der Offentlichkeit: Digitalisierung als Herausforderung fiir kirchliche Kommunikationskulturen (Ber- 
lin/Boston: de Gruyter, 2020), 3-14.136-219. 

163 Yuval Noah Harari, Homo Deus: Eine Geschichte von Morgen, trans. Andreas Wirthensohn, 
10th ed. (Munich: C.H.Beck, 2017), 69f. 

164 Cf. Harari, Homo Deus: Eine Geschichte von Morgen, 534. 

165 “If life is the movement of information, and if we think that life is good, it follows that we 
should deepen and broaden the flow of information in the universe. According to Dataism, 
human experiences are not sacred and Homo sapiens isn’t the apex of creation or a precursor 
of some future Homo deus. Humans are merely tools for creating the Internet-of-All-Things, 
which may eventually spread out from planet Earth to pervade the whole galaxy and even the 
whole universe. The cosmic data-processing system would be like God.” Harari, Homo Deus: Eine 
Geschichte von Morgen, 386. 

166 Cf. Volker Jung, Digital Mensch bleiben (Munich: Claudius, 2018), 41. 
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For example, smartphones, tablets, and computers are changing the forms and 
possibilities of communication, one’s perception of the world,'°” and access to 
knowledge. Access to information is much easier today than it used to be, but it 
is more difficult to distinguish between fiction and reality, fake news, and scientifi- 
cally based reports.'°® Communication is possible everywhere and at any time, but 
it often occurs in personally preferred networks, the so-called filter bubbles.’® 
Even a division of communication into public and private no longer works on 
the internet. What has been posted once is already public: “If we are on the 
web, we are publishing, and we run the risk of becoming public figures - it’s 
only a question of how many people are paying attention. Individuals will still 
have some discretion over what they share from their devices, but it will be impos- 
sible to control what others capture and share.” 

The influence of traditional institutions is steadily declining,” but individual 
digital influencers are becoming more and more important; this is shown, among 
other things, by their number of followers, who give them an enormous reach.'”? 


167 “The screen is able to inform us much more precisely about where we are at the moment, 
what the weather is like (temperature, air pressure, humidity, visibility, etc.), what the world 
around us is like, but also what we did yesterday or will do tomorrow (appointment calendar), 
whether we are tired enough and have had enough exercise, what we like and dislike, who our 
friends are and finally: who we are, than we could do from ourselves. But despite this enormous 
enlargement, refinement and deepening of the section of the world that we can reach, control and 
understand, we are in danger of losing precisely those accesses to the world as resonance and re- 
sponse spheres that we open up in this technical way. [. . .] No longer being able to feel, sense or 
hear oneself has become a central symptom of this loss.” Hartmut Rosa, Resonanz: Eine Soziologie 
der Weltbeziehung, 5th ed. (Berlin: Suhrkamp Verlag, 2016), 716. 

168 In view of the increasing amount of data and information, hermeneutic approaches are more 
necessary than ever. Because they clarify the world before it is explained and they clarify and 
question existing interpretations. They encourage self-determined reflection on thought and action, 
so that these become personally and civically constructive and life-enhancing. Cf. Sabrina Miller 
and Jasmine Suhner, ‘Eine Frage der Relation: Praktisch-Theologische Annäherungen an die Frage 
nach Irrtum und Erkenntnis’, Conexus 2019, no. 2 (2019): 20. 

169 Cf. Eli Pariser, The Filter Bubble: What The Internet Is Hiding From You (London: Penguin, 
2012). 

170 Eric Schmidt and Jared Cohen, The New Digital Age: Transforming Nations, Businesses, and 
Our Lives (New York: Vintage, 2013), 56. 

171 “I see our institutions shining with a brilliance like that of those constellations that astrono- 
mers tell us have long been extinguished.” Michel Serres, Erfindet euch neu!: Eine Liebeserklärung 
an die vernetzte Generation, Deutsche Erstausgabe (Berlin: Suhrkamp Verlag, 2013), 23. 

172 In the church context, for example, think of the so-called “Sinnfluencers” (religious influenc- 
ers) such as @seligkeitsdinge, @theresaliebt, @andersamen, etc., who are pastors in a congrega- 
tion, but at the same time have an enormous - also theological — reach and thus a great influence 
due to their more than 40,000 followers. 
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Algorithms such as those used by Google and Facebook can control search queries, 
consumer behaviour, public-political opinion-forming, and relationship networks. 
In addition, companies make a lot of money with the users’ data: “If you are 
not paying for the product, you are the product.”'”? 

Since both the benefits and dangers of digitalization are often opaque and 
sometimes merge into one another, ethical, social science, and theological reflec- 
tions on the topic are on the rise. In May 2019, for example, the Vienna Manifesto 
on Digital Humanism emerged from an interdisciplinary research group. It argues 
for fair digital human standards. Under the heading The system is failing, the Man- 
ifesto argues for a just and democratic society in which technological progress 
must serve the good of human beings: “Digital technologies are disrupting societies 
and questioning our understanding of what it means to be human. The stakes are 
high and the challenge of building a just and democratic society with humans at 
the centre of technological progress needs to be addressed with determination 
as well as scientific ingenuity. Technological innovation demands social innovation, 
and social innovation requires broad societal engagement. [...] We must shape 
technologies in accordance with human values and needs, instead of allowing tech- 
nologies to shape humans.”"”* 

Along with its advantages and disadvantages, digital communication and inter- 
action have become an essential part of human life. On- and offline can no longer 
simply be separated but belong to the same fluid reality of life.'”° 

Thus, in digital network culture, traditional religious hierarchies, and powers 
of interpretation essentially lose their influence,’ and people interpret for them- 
selves.'”” Lived religion on the net has no denomination; it is ecumenical in a 
broad sense. In social media, many people are theologically productive'”® across 
denominations (and religions) in the sense of the General Priesthood: “There 
are new and emergent centres and sectors of authority, rooted in their ability to 


173 Philip Specht, Die 50 wichtigsten Themen der Digitalisierung: Künstliche Intelligenz, Block- 
chain, Robotik, Virtual Reality und vieles mehr verständlich erklärt (Munich: Redline Verlag, 
2018), 151. 

174 ‘Vienna Manifesto on Digital Humanism’, accessed 21 August 2019, https://www.informatik.tu- 
wien.ac.at/dighum/. 

175 Cf. Mia Consalvo and Charles Ess, ‘Introduction’, in The Handbook of Internet Studies, eds. Mia 
Consalvo and Charles Ess (Malden, MA: Wiley-Blackwell, 2012), 1-8. 

176 This does not mean that there are no more powers of interpretation, but rather that there is a 
shift in the power of interpretation. Cf. Martina Kumlehn, ‘Deutungsmacht’, 7-9, accessed 14 Decem- 
ber 2019, https://www.bibelwissenschaft.de/stichwort/200577/. 

177 “The network can promote flattened rather than hierarchical structures [...].” Campbell and 
Garner, Networked Theology, 14. 

178 Cf. Miller, Lived Theology, 47-49. 
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find audiences, to plausibly invigorate or invite practice, and to direct attention.”’” 


Especially in the digital space, the individual has the “dynamic freedom of self- 
chosen interpretive practice concerning religious content, symbolic meanings, rit- 
ual practice and individual value preferences.”"?° This leads to the fact that it is not 
the sending but the receiving person who decides whether something is relevant to 
them: “In late modern society, something is not considered important and mean- 
ingful in itself, but subjects judge the relevance that something has for them. Rele- 
vance judgements are individual; they cannot claim absolute validity but acquire 
more general meaning only because many individuals make comparable judge- 
ments. In part, the question of relevance seems to have replaced the question of 
truth. At the very least, relevance determines whether the question of truth is 
even seriously considered — because only what appears to be relevant gets atten- 
tion.”**" 

The hermeneutics of religious experiences and convictions occurs both indi- 
vidually and in social networks,’ linguistically and especially through images.'* 
This changes the language games, language systems, and aesthetic expressions of 
religious communication in a digitalized society.'** Moreover, speaking of truth 
in perspectives becomes even more vivid in the truest sense of the word.'?® 

For example, pastoral care has changed and follows a different logic than the 
church-institutional one. Experiences of loss, prayer requests, sympathy, words of 
comfort, and encouragement are posted spontaneously on social media and rela- 
tional interactions thus take place at any time of the day or night. Grief work, 


179 Stewart M. Hoover, ‘Religious Authority in the Media’, in The Media and Religious Authority, 
ed. Stewart M. Hoover (Pennsylvania: University Park: Penn State University Press, 2016), 10. 

180 Thomas Schlag, “Öffentlichkeit 4.0, in Reflektierte Kirche: Beiträge zur Kirchentheorie, eds. 
Konrad Merzyn, Ricarda Schnelle, and Christian Stablein (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 
2018), 321. 

181 Eberhard Hauschildt and Uta Pohl-Patalong, Kirche (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2013), 
110-11. 

182 Cf. e.g. ‘Of Wandering and Wondering’. The book reads like an individual-community confes- 
sion. However, in the individual contributions, some of which are very personal, the common pro- 
gramme becomes recognizable again and again. Maria Herrmann and Sandra Bils, eds., Vom Wan- 
dern und Wundern: Fremdsein und prophetische Ungeduld in der Kirche (Würzburg: Echter, 2017). 
183 Cf. e.g. Hubert Burda and Christa Maar, Iconic Turn: Die neue Macht der Bilder, 3rd ed. (Co- 
logne: DuMont Buchverlag, 2005). 

184 Cf. Christian Grethlein, ‘Mediatisierung von Religion und Religiositat’, Zeitschrift für Theologie 
und Kirche 115, no. 3 (2018): 367-68. 

185 Cf. for example Ingolf U. Dalferth and Philipp Stoellger, eds., Wahrheit in Perspektiven: Prob- 
leme einer offenen Konstellation, vol. 14, Religion in Philosophy and Theology (Tübingen: Mohr Sie- 
beck, 2004). 
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for example, takes place in personal and authentic visual and textual language and 
again in networks.'?® 

Accordingly, the internet reveals a highly diversified and colourful religious 
network formation and discourse culture, contrary to purely secularization-theo- 
retical descriptions of society. 

Within this horizon, urbanity in digital times is also possibly simply a meta- 
phor for an urbanity that is no longer only territorially distinguished but is rather 
to be understood in an individualized urbanity or as urban individuality. 


3.1.2 The individualized and pluralized space of experience 


In church practice and the context of church membership studies, secularization is 
still spoken of, especially at the macro level.'®” However, in many practical theolog- 
ical discourses, the controversial secularization thesis has been mostly replaced by 
pluralization and individualization theses. The core questions of secularization 
theory, e.g., how the status of religion (and church) changes in society, remain high- 
ly relevant.'*® 

Pluralization comes etymologically from the Latin plures and simply means 
several. In progressive pluralization, social, scientific, and economic differentia- 
tions are becoming apparent. Thus, sub-areas such as medicine, education, family, 
science, and economy are increasingly becoming functionally independent, which 
has a tradition-shattering power and leads to the fact that there are no world- 
views, norms, values, and religious systems that transcend society.'” Therefore, 
“pluralism [...] is a social situation in which people with different ethnicities, 
worldviews, and moralities live together peacefully and interact with each other 
amicably.”'”° 


186 Examples among many are the Facebook groups on grief and suicide or the hashtag #notjust- 
sad on Twitter, under which people affected by depression exchange and encourage each other. In 
the church sector, hashtags like #digitalekirche, #dnkgtt, #prayfor, etc. have spread very quickly. 
187 Cf. Heinrich Bedford-Strohm and Volker Jung, Vernetzte Vielfalt: Kirche angesichts von Individ- 
ualisierung und Säkularisierung. Die fünfte EKD-Erhebung über Kirchenmitgliedschaft. Mit CD-ROM 
(Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2015). 

188 Whereby the mutual causes and effects of secularization, individualization, and pluralization 
are difficult to separate. Therefore, both secularization and individualization are often seen as the 
main drivers of religious pluralization. Gert Pickel, Religionssoziologie. Eine Einführung in zentrale 
Themenbereiche (Wiesbaden: VS Verlag für Sozialwissenschaften, 2011), 135-225. 

189 Cf. Pollack and Rosta, Religion in der Moderne, 38-39. 

190 Berger, The Many Altars of Modernity Toward a Paradigm for Religion in a Pluralist Age, 1. 
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In particular, pluralization (and secularization) is causing states with an ega- 
litarian self-image to withdraw their support for specific religious communities 
and systems. As a result, religious institutions — primarily churches - increasingly 
lose their influence on the public sphere and personal faith development. Religion 
is thus no longer embedded in a homogeneous society but was and still is priva- 
tized and individualized.*™ The claims to interpretive power of a religious system 
or a specific Christian denomination thus ring increasingly hollow in Western so- 
cieties. Concerning the religious system of a society, pluralization refers in summa- 
ry to the differentiation and multiplication of religious institutions, attitudes, and 
identities. “The concept of religious pluralization is based on an open idea of reli- 
gion that recognizes religiosity and spirituality beyond the boundaries of establish- 
ed religious traditions [and institutions].”'”? 

In the wake of these changes, the individual interpretation of life and meaning 
becomes increasingly relevant: even in a late-modern culture, people still look for 
orientation, connectedness, and transcendence or experiences in these directions. 
As already mentioned, however, “religious faith [...] wants to be developed by in- 
dividuals’ reflection on meaning.”'”° This is not new but took its beginnings in the 
Reformation and later in the Enlightenment.'”* Schleiermacher already pleaded in 
his reflections for a new approach to religion in which individuality and experien- 
tial reference are central.’ 

Individual and differentiated biographies of one’s own choices take the place 
of normal class-cultural and class biographies. The individual thus has the self- 
chosen freedom to shape their life plan and the self-imposed responsibility for 
their decisions.’** The subjects and interpreters of religion are the individuals 
themselves, and religion assumes the following function: “Religion alive confronts 
the individual with the most momentous options life can present. It calls the soul 
to the highest adventure it can undertake, a proposed journey across the jungles, 


191 In Switzerland, this trend is well illustrated by the debate on denominational religious edu- 
cation in public schools. Denominational religious education used to be embedded in the school 
system and the timetable, but in many Swiss cantons it has lost this embedding and now has to 
be organized by the religious communities in the children’s free time. 

192 Ulrich Riegel, Pluralisierung’, in Das Wissenschaftlich-Religionspädagogische Lexikon im In- 
ternet (WiReLex) (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibel Gesellschaft, 2016), 3, https://www.bibelwissen- 
schaft.de/fileadmin/buh_bibelmodul/media/wirelex/pdf/Pluralisierung__2018-09-20_06_20.pdf. 

193 Gräb, Religion als Deutung des Lebens, 10. 

194 Cf. Kumlehn, ‘Religion und Individuum’, 47-48. 

195 This is most strongly expressed in the second address — Uber das Wesen der Religion. Schleier- 
macher, Uber die Religion. Reden an die Gebildeten unter ihren Verächtern. 

196 Cf. Ulrich Beck, Risikogesellschaft. Auf dem Weg in eine andere Moderne, 22nd ed. (Frankfurt/ 
Main: Suhrkamp, 2015). 
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peaks and deserts of the human spirit. The call is to confront reality, to master the 
self [...] Science makes major contributions to minor needs, Justice Holmes was 
fond of saying, add that religion, however small its successes, is at least at work 
on the things that matter most.”1” 

Zygmunt Bauman uses the term religious flaneur for this form of religiosity. 
This person demands a justification for their life stories that are both true to 
life and credible in terms of spiritual culture.'”® The flaneur lives in the moment; 
they seek neither a contradiction-free nor a coherent life strategy;'” they seek re- 
ligious reassurance at their time and in passing.” 

This leads to a change in the value systems of individuals, where personal hap- 
piness becomes the goal.” The decisive factor here is the density and quality of 
experience. Gerhard Schulze, therefore, speaks of an experience society that has 
a strongly inward-oriented view of life: “Inward-oriented views of life that place 
the subject itself at the centre of thought and action have displaced outward-ori- 
ented views of life. Typical of people in our culture is the project of the beautiful 
life. At first glance, what they are aiming at seems too disparate to have sociological 
significance. But there is a common denominator: experiential rationality, the 
functionalisation of external circumstances for the inner life. [...] The project of 
the beautiful life turns out to be something complicated - an intention to manip- 
ulate circumstances so that one responds to them in a way that reflects on oneself 
as beautiful.”” Thus religious traditions and doctrines are adapted to one’s life- 
style according to how well they fit, according to the experience of certainty 
and aesthetic coherence, and are autonomously integrated into life or discarded.”™ 
Personal religiosity and interpretation of meaning thus lead to individual norma- 
tivity. Nevertheless, this form of self-determination is also shaped and determined 
by social systems of language and thought. 

Michel Foucault developed a critical analysis of individualization in his con- 
cept of pastoral power. The production of individual truth is also normed by a sys- 
tem. It has to do with maintaining power relations: “We always think within an 


197 Smith, The World’s Religions, 9. 

198 Cf. Thomas Klie, ‘Kasualgemeinde’, in Handbuch fiir Kirchen- und Gemeindeentwicklung, eds. 
Ralph Kunz and Thomas Schlag (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Theologie, 2014), 284. 
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(Hamburg: Hamburger Edition, 2006), 148. 
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201 It is about the patterns of experience, which can be different depending on the milieu. Thus, 
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202 Gerhard Schulze, Die Erlebnisgesellschaft: Kultursoziologie der Gegenwart, 2nd ed. (Frankfurt/ 
Main/New York: Campus Verlag, 2005), 35. 
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anonymous, coercive system of thought that belongs to a time and a language. This 
system of thought and this language have their laws of transformation. The task of 
contemporary philosophy and all the theoretical disciplines mentioned above is to 
uncover this thinking before thinking, this system before the system.” Thus, Fou- 
cault calls for a search for new forms of subjectivity and encourages opposition 
to the kind of individuality created by pastoral power.”°* Ernst Troeltsch also point- 
ed out at the beginning of the 20th century that (religious) individuals cannot com- 
pose freely but can only change existing melodies: “They are virtuosos who need a 
foreign material to develop their idiosyncrasies on, and who fall into the void with- 
out such material.””"® 

As I’ve presented in the theoretical approaches, personal experience functions 
as a common thread in the fragmented identities of late-modern people. What is 
essential and existential in individual life plans is what existed before one’s 
own experience. This experience, in turn, is permanently embedded in a cultural 
(and sometimes ecclesiastical) system of thought and a specific frame of reference. 
For the individual, however, personal experience takes on the function of individ- 
ual authority and normativity, but only for one’s own life. Many truths thus live 
together and side by side, are unique, clearly true through personal experience 
and at the same time relative in the urban human fabric. 


3.2 The urban living spaces 


The reality of life for many people in the Western context thus includes not only 
digitalization, individualization, and pluralization but as well a life within the ho- 
rizon of urban logic. How these urban logics influence and determine human ex- 
istence and shape (religious) experiences is outlined below as a further sensitizing 
concept. 

What was considered educated, witty, funny, and “man of the world””” in an- 
cient Rome, life in the city, lost its appeal in the post-war period. For decades, there 
was a flight from the city to the countryside. The cities remained deserted in the 
evenings and at weekends.”” But the trend of deurbanization is turning, and a 


204 Cf. Michel Foucault, ‘Subjekt und Macht (1982)’, in Analytik der Macht, eds. Daniel Defert and 
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renaissance of “inner-city dwellings” can be observed.” The city is being rediscov- 
ered both as a place to live and work so that one can even speak of a “renaissance 
of the city”. In addition, a rural exodus can be seen in large parts of the world 
because urban space promises a better life, jobs, and education. 

In global urbanization””®, the discourses on this are also booming. Urbanity re- 
search is a topic of multi-layered discussions, concepts, and theories that deal with 
issues and problems specific to the urban context." Cities have a particular cul- 
ture, and urban areas react differently to issues and events. As a result, urbanity 
research focuses on the following questions: How do the buildings and the city’s 
design affect its people? How does high density affect the way people live together? 
How do different neighbourhoods develop their own identity?”'” What happens 
when the urgency to expand clashes with the need to preserve historic buildings 
and areas? What forms of community are formed in the city, and how are they 
maintained? How can digitalization improve life in the city, and what are the char- 
acteristics of smart cities? 

Urbanity research not only addresses multi-layered questions but also uses a 
variety of instruments from sociology, ethnology, economics, psychology, geogra- 
phy, and other sciences to explore life in the city using both quantitative and qual- 
itative analytical methods. Nevertheless, urbanity remains a phenomenon that can- 
not be grasped or defined, leading Pahl to the following statement in 1970: “In an 
urbanised society, urban is everywhere and nowhere: the city cannot be defined, 
and so neither can urban sociology.” 

In the following, I present the megatrend of urbanization first in facts and fig- 
ures. Then I discuss definitions of urbanity and the city, which are especially im- 
portant concerning human lifestyles and experiences. Then conditions of being 
human in urban space are discussed, and finally, the theological dimensions. 
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3.2.1 Urbanity in facts and figures 


Western society is an urban society. This is particularly evident in the UK, with al- 
most one-third of people living in England’s southeast in predominantly urban 
and suburban areas. Eight million live in the capital of London alone. In Switzer- 
land, the figures are similar. Almost three-quarters of the Swiss population lives 
in urban areas. “Switzerland’s 50 agglomerations and five isolated cities comprised 
almost 1,000 municipalities with 54 million inhabitants, accounting for 73% of the 
Swiss population. This urban space extended over some 9000 km”. The continuous 
expansion of the large agglomerations led to five metropolitan areas — Zurich, 
Basel, Geneva-Lausanne, Bern and Ticino. Zurich was by far the largest agglomera- 
tion in Switzerland in 2000 with 1.1 million inhabitants, followed by (considered only 
in their Swiss part) Basel (480,000) and Geneva (470,000).””'* Worldwide, more peo- 
ple live in urban areas than in rural ones; in 2014, 54% of the world’s population. 
This compares to 30% in 1950. The United Nations Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs”"® estimates that 66% of the world’s population will live in urban areas by 
2050. 746 million people lived in urban areas in 1950, but this figure had risen to 
3.9 billion by 2014. By 2050, another 2.5 billion people will live in urban regions. 
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Figure 1: World Urbanization Prospects. The 2014 Revision, Departement of Economic and Social Af- 
fairs. Population Division, 2015 United Nations, 7. Used with the permission of the United Nations. 
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The most urbanized regions are North America (82%), Latin America, the Carib- 
bean (80%), and Europe (73%). Africa and Asia are the least urbanized, with 
40% and 48% respectively. However, these countries have the fastest urbanization 
rate: Asia and Africa are expected to grow by 90% by 2050.7"° 
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Figure 2: World Urbanization Prospects. The 2014 Revision, Departement of Economic and Social 
Affairs, 10. Population Division, 2015 United Nations, 10. Used with the permission of the United Na- 
tions. 
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3.2.2 Urbanity research 


Given these figures, it is not surprising that understanding the city is essential both 
economically and for grasping sociality.”'” Accordingly, a discernable reassessment 
of urban culture is underway, and topics of urban design, culture, research, cos- 
mology and, more recently, smart cities”'® are gaining interest. 

In 1999, Joseph Grange described the city as an urban cosmos.”'” The cosmos is 
characterized by the fact that it follows an inherent order. Describing and analyz- 
ing this system is a primary focus of urbanity research. In this context, research on 
the city does not prove to be a straightforward task: “An immediate problem here 
is that, partly because of the difficulties in defining the term urban, and partly be- 
cause of the breadth of the subject area, delimiting the boundaries of the field of 
urban studies is by no means a straightforward task.”””° Nevertheless, older and 
more recent research on the phenomenon of urbanity show parallels in structure 
without, however, being subject to standardization. 

A frequent point of reference, especially in urban sociological research, is 
again Max Weber. In his posthumously published contribution to the city,” he cre- 
ates a comparative typology of cities. In this now classic work, Weber “installs the 
medieval-occidental city as an ideal type for comparison by cultures, which he de- 
fines in terms of their economic and political-administrative dimensions. This 
ideal-typical city is characterized by fortification, the market, its jurisdiction, its 
associative character and the associated — at least partial — autonomy [...].”””? In 


217 For practical theological discourses, urbanity is and will (become) a central component of re- 
flection and reference. Harvey Cox has been relevant with his theological reflections on the ‘city’ 
since the 1960s. Cf. Harvey Cox, The Secular City; Secularization and Urbanization in Theological 
Perspective., 2nd ed. (New York: Macmillan, 1966); Cf. for example Aus der Au et al., Urbanität 
und Offentlichkeit, 5; Eiffler, Kirche fiir die Stadt. 
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and send a signal to the waste collection service), democratization in cities through communication 
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quality of life in everyday life. Cf. e.g. Sybille Bauriedl and Anke Strüver, eds., Smart City — kritische 
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tion, Urban Studies (Bielefeld: transcript Verlag, 2018), 11-30. 
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addition to Weber’s reference figure, despite different theoretical conceptions and 

approaches, thematic similarities can be found above all in the following as- 

pects:?” 

— Most studies start with a theoretical outline of urbanity and a city’s definition, 
presenting and exploring the theoretical frame of reference and concepts. 

— The city is described as a microcosm of its own, in which the living environ- 
ment, the surroundings, the cityscape, building activity, and ecological issues 
are central. In this context, the question of space takes on an essential role 
in urban design, housing, and dialogue projects. 

- Cities are usually vibrant economic centres — economically important — but 
there are always winners and losers. 

— Handbooks on urbanity research usually also discuss problem areas such as 
crime, poverty and wealth, social segregation, law and justice. 

— Therefore, the debates often focus on the city and its people - in other words, 
anthropological discourses on life in the city. 

— At the same time, however, the description of the emotional reality of the city 
goes beyond single individuals or the current population. The city is granted its 
emotionality, composed of memory, history, plurality, and culture. 

— Itis hard to imagine urbanity studies without the aspects of community, ad- 
ministration, power, organization, mobility, and, in more recent discourses, 
questions about the digitality of the city. 

— Finally, many urbanity debates conclude with a description of changes and an 
outlook on the city’s future. 

— Descriptions of and research on urbanization often operate within the frame- 
work of globalization debates and have been globalized in some respects.”* 


Despite the commonalities just mentioned, urbanity research can historically be 
divided into two schools that have separately then developed their distinctive char- 
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acteristics, namely in the Spatial/Economic and the Socio-Political-Community dis- 
courses,77° 

Spatial/Economic (spatial research and analysis) can be divided into two 
schools: First, Locational Analysis, which emerged in the 19th century and is pri- 
marily concerned with the issues surrounding the development of urban land 
and places. The second school is increasingly concerned with spatial networks, 
i.e., spatial systems. It examines the impact of the construction and distribution 
of space on the designs of the city and how cities can be restructured. The second 
school in spatial urbanity research can be described as sociological. These dis- 
courses, which emerged in the late 19th century, ask about the nature and meaning 
of urban social life. The focus is on social behaviour in the city, to which a para- 
digm of competition is often applied. 

The second direction is called socio-political community. This expression has its 
tendencies: Community and Urban Power Studies also emerged in the late 19th cen- 
tury. They mainly refer to community development, community studies, social life, 
conflicts, and questions of power distribution. The Neo-Marxist school, which 
emerged in the 1960s, belongs in the same direction but with a different focus. 
It focuses on social processes, urban development, and social injustice, to which 
a Marxist analysis is applied. Urban planning/reconstruction/policy-making 
emerged in the late 19th century but is still used as a perspective today. As the 
name suggests, the focus here is on (good) urban design. Paddison describes the 
postmodern accounts, which emerged in the 1980s as the last form of urban design. 
These emphasize various aspects of urban life, such as the city as a centre of con- 
sumption, recreation, and appearance.””° The urbanity debate becomes even more 
complex when trying to define the city. 


3.2.3 Social scientific and anthropological definitions of the city 


At first glance, the term city seems unambiguous. It hardly needs any further ex- 
planation. Even children find it easy to describe a city based on its features: tall 
houses, various shopping facilities, good public transport connections, lots of peo- 
ple, etc. The historical concept of the city is hardly more complex: “The historical 
concept of the city is based on the political-legal and social contrast between city 
and country.”””” In the Middle Ages, the concept of the city had mainly to do with 
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the granting of rights such as sovereignty, jurisdiction, the abolition of serfdom, 
customs law, the right of defence, and the right to hold markets. According to Lich- 
tenberger, the following are characteristic of a medieval town: 1. the “enclosure by 
a wall [...] which was an economic and defensive association. 2. crossroads and/or 
a marketplace symbolising the intersection of traffic and trade and the town’s ori- 
entation around a centre. 3. the division of the city into quarters (four insulae in 
the Roman castrum) which lives on in the medieval city as a military-administra- 
tive division.”””* 

As simple as the description of a city is from a child’s perspective and histor- 
ically, a definition in scientific terms does not prove to be adequate at present. The 
subject is not satisfied if it is only defined based on the density of people or the 
basis of contrasts such as urban and rural. Because urbanization is the subject 
of research in different scientific disciplines and is presented differently globally 
depending on cultural, social and economic areas, there are considerable differen- 
ces in definitions.” The concept of the city can be defined statistically, geograph- 
ically, qualitatively, functionally, sociologically, culturally, and so on.” 

In principle, social life in cities shows patterns and has an organized charac- 
ter, allowing us to speak of urban systems.”** The social geographer Christian 
Schmid defines the city based on three criteria, using the programme of difference 
as a guideline. First, he understands cities as networks of exchange, both in every- 
day life, economy, migration, and communication. Secondly, cities are defined by 
borders and the simultaneous dissolution of borders through urbanization. Thirdly, 
they are centres of exchange and encounters in which social difference collides.” 
In contrast, Frank Eckhardt, for example, takes a complexity-theoretical approach 
in “The Complex City”. He solves the problem of definition by embedding the 
city in a complexity discourse: “Complexity is to be understood here as the com- 
plexity that does not elude scientific description, and that could be grasped concep- 
tually. The city is the place of explanation of nebulous and complicated world 
views; it is more comprehensive than the place assigned to it geographically and 
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cartographically. With the inclusion of other problematic situations beyond the 
physicality of space, the city is contoured as a mental form of human life in 
which developments and conditions are interconnected.””** 

In contrast, William Frey and Zachary Zimmer, in the “Handbook of Urban 
Studies”,”°° propose a definition of the city as a functional community area. This 
is based on two characteristics: “[A] self-contained local labour market within 
an area characterised by high frequencies of daily interactions;””** furthermore, 
this community is described as a functional metropolitan community. This defini- 
tion pertains to measurable interactions rather than actual population numbers 
and density. Frey and Zimmer argue that this definition makes it easier to compare 
different societies.”°’ 

As can be seen from this brief compilation, it is impossible to summarize ur- 
banity in a single definition. However, the diverse anthropological references that 
become apparent in the descriptions are essential for this study. Cities are relation- 
al places on many levels” that have a lasting influence on the reality of human 
life and on what people experience. 


3.2.4 Conditions and characteristics of being human in urbanity 


As can already be seen from the previous explanations, urban life places different 
conditions and demands on people than those in rural societies. In urban space, 
freedom and strangeness, individuality, and other forms of sociality, wealth, con- 
sumption, and poverty go hand in hand. Thus, life in the city offers “promises 
and dangers, threats and temptations, freedom and dependence, wealth and pov- 
erty, hope and misery”” at the same time. 


3.2.4.1 Freedom and foreignness 
It is precisely individuality that guarantees personal freedom. The urban person 
assumes this individuality and presupposes that another person’s behaviour can 
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be meaningful, even if it seems strange. “Behaviour is characterized by a resigned 
humanity that respects the individuality of the other even when there is no hope of 
understanding it.””* Freedom has always been a criterion for life in the city: “City 
air makes you free!” The city’s attractiveness is bundled in this winged word. Ini- 
tially, the freedom granted by the city was very concrete: serfs could - after a 
year’s stay in the city and, if they had not done anything wrong during this time 
— regain their citizenship rights as freemen. This reflects the idea of a humane 
city. At the same time, the proverb indicates that the European city has always de- 
fined itself in contrast to the surrounding countryside. “The claim to extensive po- 
litical self-determination and intellectual freedom corresponds in urban develop- 
ment through the centuries to the cultivation of education, diverse social 
exchange in public space, the formation of elites, commercial power and politi- 
cal-symbolic architecture, innovations in the technical and artistic fields, but 
also the dark sides of mass poverty and organised crime.””** In contrast to life 
in a village community, the city guarantees a higher degree of anonymity and 
frees people from the compulsion to communalize. At the same time, anonymity 
can also lead to alienation: “The freedom to be individual carries the possibility 
of getting lost. Tolerance in the coexistence of the different can turn into aggres- 
sion and violence toward the foreigner. The unlimited possibilities of making con- 
tacts also mean the difficulty of experiencing and maintaining truly sustainable re- 
lationships. The abundance of options for sharing and shaping one’s own life is 
combined with a general sense of confusion and meaninglessness.””*” 

The differential society of a city is the meeting place par excellence in which 
the foreign and the foreigners collide. The sociologist and historian Richard Sen- 
nett describes urban existence as “living as strangers with strangers.”” Here, 
the motif of strangeness encompasses two dimensions. A person is a stranger to 
their fellow human beings, and their behaviour is, in fact, often characterized 
by ignorance. At the same time, a person is also a stranger to themselves.”** For 
Sennett, this is “a transcendental condition of the social existence of the individual 
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human being.””* However, strangeness in and of itself is not determined as innate 
but as something that arises from the context: “he [the human being] is always a 
person who becomes a stranger under certain conditions, in a specific context”.** 
However, being a stranger in itself does not only have negative aspects but is also 
seen as an “actualisation of freedom potential [...] and self-determined diversi- 
ty” Especially in gender-specific terms, the city offered and still offers a free 
space: “I [...] was a grammar school girl in the 1960s, escaping marriage and moth- 
erhood, at least for a while or as a sole pursuit, through a scholarship and later an 
academic position in an urban university”.”** At the same time, however, diversity 
and social classes are also more significant, and thus the tensions are greater: 
“Class divides women as much as gender unites them [...] Certainly having 
money and health makes a huge difference to the ‘urban experience’.””* Unity 
does not exist, it is necessary to recognize the different experiences: “men are gen- 
dered too and, like women, their experience in and of the city are affected by their 
age, ethnicity, class, sexuality and other social characteristics.””” As a communal 
perspective of life in the city, it is, therefore, best to speak of individuals who 
try to lead a meaningful and good life in the tension between explicit and anony- 
mous social demands.”* This includes the possibility of satisfying one’s own needs 
through appropriate payment. 

Part of the good life in Western cities is the almost limitless possibility to equip 
oneself with consumer goods beyond basic needs. Since many goods must be im- 
ported into the cities, cars, trucks, and public transport density is massive. Accord- 
ingly, the infrastructure for transport options occupies large parts of the individu- 
al’s public and private urban space.” Thus, large areas of urban space remain 
alien because they are inaccessible and do not provide living space for people. 
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At the same time, the high mobility in urban areas is another guarantee of free- 
dom. The city is thus, at the same time, a place of experience of freedom and 
strangeness, living space, and a polluted place? in which there are winners 
and many losers. 


3.2.4.2 Individuality and sociality 
Even in urban areas, people need specific forms of community that serve as insur- 
ance for the individual: “[C]ommunity has typically been interpreted as the means 
by which the individual is able to develop a sense of belonging and identity with at 
least part to fit.””°* If the social network no longer consists of family and clan, 
other forms of sociality must be found. For in addition to self-assurance, the con- 
struct of community - also in religious matters — functions as a link between the 
individual and the city system: “It is not hard to see why the term community is 
being used adjectivally to qualify public policy: not only does it convey connota- 
tions of empathy and localness, themselves implied values of community, but it 
also harnesses new relationships between the state and civil society, notably of 
partnership and shared responsibility.””° Therefore, it is not surprising that this 
community discourse has experienced a renaissance in urbanity research.”°® 
Ferdinand Tonnies is one of the founding fathers of sociology and always had 
the city and urban elements in the focus of his reflections.” So it is not surprising 
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that discourses on urbanity still refer to Tonnies’ 1887 distinction of the communi- 
ty” (thought and action are oriented towards a collective - primarily rural) and 
society (thought and action are individual and use others for their purpose - pri- 
marily urban).”* Tonnies’ simplification is helpful but does not do justice to the 
complexity of sociality in urban areas, especially when the rural community struc- 
ture is presented as an ideal: “Ideas of integrated and organic village communities 
often conceal the social relations on which they were founded and the associated 
social hierarchies that they sustained. Moreover, conceptions of stability and social 
order derived from this rural past were, in part, based on systems of inequality, 
power, and deference (in the English village to the squire and the parson, for ex- 
ample). As a result, the social order was one in which ‘people knew their place’ 
and kept to it. Appeals to tradition, stability and social order thus have an ambiv- 
alent relationship to questions of inequality and power.””*” Certain concepts of the 
community can also be applied to the city. Thus, community in the city can be de- 
fined in terms of place, specific kinds of social relations and lifestyles, shared in- 
terests, practices or forms of work, forms of identity, ethnicities, a particular set of 
social relations that differentiates itself from others, specific social obligations, 
sense of belonging, financial capital, education, and so on.”*" 

Urban communities create identity, interaction, and connections to other parts 
of the city, and are at the same time multidimensional and diverse. Sociality in the 
city helps individuals reduce complexity, speed, and desolidarization and the indi- 
vidual recognizability of urban socialites functions as part of the individual’s iden- 
tity assurance and reassurance. Moreover, belonging to communities also guaran- 
tees protection and privileges in urban spaces.”® For many people, especially 
outside the rich North, the city is not a privileged place to live: “[S]Jomewhere be- 
tween 25 and 70 per cent of urban dwellers, in fact, live in slums: unregulated, in- 
formally built, with no formal titles to property, with problematic access to fresh 
water and sewerage, improvised access to electricity and heating, and few public 
services at hand.””® 
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Individuality and sociality also play a significant role in the subject area of re- 
ligion in the city, because in the course of individualization and pluralization, com- 
munal and urban religiosity almost wholly disappeared. Personal faith and general 
religious practice were largely privatized and are seen as an activity of various 
groupings and communities, and thus are newly located in the space of people’s 
private leisure activities. 

The western city is thus also free space in terms of the choice of religiosity and 
spirituality,’ which offers space for many different religious groups, institutions 
and missions that function alongside the traditional religious institutions and 
buildings.” Urban people can thus have a wide variety of spiritual imprints 
and be relatively free to associate themselves with different religious traditions 
or break away from them again. Religion remains part of the urban fabric but 
no longer manifests itself in and through institutions but increasingly in religious 
organizations, networks, and communities of interest. 

In the debate on individualization and pluralization, it is becoming increasing- 
ly apparent how people who are committed and close to the Church are also resolv- 
ing the “tension between family privacy, religious autonomy and traditional 
churchliness consistently utilising a temporary custom-fit access.””°® In this way, 
they satisfy their religious needs and expectations ad personam and de tempore 
and have this composed pastorally.”°” 


3.2.5 Theological perspectives on life in the city 


Theological interpretations of the city usually follow social science definitions but 
sometimes open up different perspectives. It is striking that the diversity paradigm 
is often used as an explanatory framework in practical theological discourses.’“® 
For example, in his theological perspectives on the city, Philip Sheldrake uses 
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the diversity paradigm: “By ‘cities’ I mean urban environments characterized not 
simply by substantial size or large population but also by diversity - social, cultur- 
al, ethnic, and religious.””®° However, he goes beyond a mere description of the di- 
versity and assigns a central function to progressive urbanization in the formation 
of morals:?”° “[S]haping the human spirit for good or for ill [...] create a climate of 
values that define how we understand human existence and gather together into 
communities.”””’ Therefore, the city is also the place where the “spiritual biogra- 
phy of our civilisation”? must be read. Sheldrake thus almost follows a Greek un- 
derstanding of the polis as the centre of morality, education, art, culture, and aes- 
thetics. 

Knut Wenzel and Michael Sievernich also connect to the diversity paradigm 
and even tie this to Babel. God did not leave the city: “What should have prompted 
him to do so? Even at Babel, it was not the urbanity that disturbed him, but the 
evidently rampant compulsion there for homogeneity and unambiguity of lifestyle; 
dispersion and multilingualism are then restoration of the order of creation and 
not punishment.”””* For the authors, the urban space is an essential human living 
space from which neither religion, theology, nor the church has been banished. 
However, the city is a diversified and plural living space in view of religious expe- 
riences and practices. 

The EKD paper God in the City is also oriented towards the diversity paradigm, 
which becomes nicely visible in the description of urban places: “Urban places are 
characterised by a pluralism of life forms and value attitudes in a very confined 
space, combined with a great deal of individual freedom [...] The city is character- 
ised by the living contexts of a regulated coexistence of strangers who mostly re- 
main strangers to each other. Cities are places of life for a community that unites 
different origins and ways of thinking and balances them so that their interests 
become compatible. The integration of the stranger is the utopia of the city.”””* 
However, the EKD paper further classifies the urban way of life as both a promise 
and a betrayal. The motif of the promise can also be found in Wenzel and Siever- 
nich. For them, the city is the Arrival City, a symbol of the human longing for a life 
of abundance. The everyday experience that this promise is not fulfilled makes a 
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city an ambivalent place of promise and unfulfillment. It is understood as the in- 
security of the text.?”° 

In the theological discourses conducted in England, many reflections on ur- 
banization coincide with debates on consumer orientation. Urbanity is consistently 
associated with the infinite possibilities of consumption that a city has to offer. The 
city becomes a centre of consumption and, at the same time, a temple of consump- 
tion.””® The motif of promise and unfulfillment is the programme. 

The symbol of the city as a secular city” is outdated in theological literature 
because secularity is seen as part of urban plurality and diversity. Fundamentally, 
however, society in general and the city, in particular, are understood as a post- 
Christian, late-modern urban society. The Anglo-Saxon context, in particular, 
uses the term “post-Christiandom” in significant agreement to describe both the 
secularization and the privatization and individualization of Christian religiosi- 
ty.’’* Nevertheless, especially in the theological literature on urbanity, it is pointed 
out that religious life in the city must be understood contextually from the human 
experience: “The authors of Faith in the City suggested that urban theology should 
be rooted in the personal experience and concerns of local people and that such a 
theology will be an authentic expression of local culture. They contended that in- 
tellectual and doctrinal styles of theology are unable to foster indigenous styles of 
church life and theological reflection in the city.”””° Theological literature portrays 
the city as a place where the transcendent creative power of God unfolds in and 
among people. 

Despite the abundance of discourses on urbanity, a combination of difference, 
complexity, community, and diversity paradigms seems helpful for the present 
study. These discourses offer a helpful frame of reference, especially for research 
on the religious experience of urban people. In addition, especially in theological 
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terms, the perspective of “etsi Deus daretur””®” 


urbanity. 

A definitional summary follows to better clarify urban discourses within the 
horizon of theological questions: The city is constantly re-forming itself from com- 
plex and diversified relational, digital, and spatial networks. A high frequency of in- 
teractions, encounters, and exchanges that influence and shape behaviour, morality 
and religiosity are specific to urban space. In its plurality, the city is for the individ- 
ual and its community forms at the same time promise and unfulfillment, dissolu- 
tion and limitation, freedom and strangeness. It is the place of religious contextual 
experiences with creative, life-enhancing power. God as the life-giving principle is 
also semper ubique actuosus in the city For this summary, not only was the diver- 
sity paradigm consulted as an interpretative framework, but a combination of the 
difference, complexity, community, and diversity paradigms was used to better 
take into account the complex and multi-perspective urban reality of life. 


should not be neglected concerning 


3.3 Summary 


The aim of this chapter was to raise awareness of the late-modern life and expe- 
rience of urban people in the West. On the one hand, to show the context in which 
this practical theological reflection on religious experience is embedded. On the 
other hand, to map the space of life and experience of the research participants, 
which, in the sense of Elias and Foucault, is always dependent on social-structural 
change and its systems of language and thought. 

The explanations began with a description of the mobile urban person as a 
world citizen. This outline had an almost normative character but served as a ty- 
pological construct to characterize the people and society of the rich North. The 
people were portrayed as both culturally rooted and globally networked in the 
process. It was shown that descriptions of late modern individuals and societies 
must be multi-perspective and yet always fall short in macro-sociological terms. 

Digitalization, pluralization, individualization, and urbanization were named 
mega-trends that determine and change the way of life of these people. Their ef- 
fects on the experiential space of the subject were described. These megatrends 
decisively change the reality of life and the construction of (religious) experience 
and identity. For late-modern Westerners, the search for identity and meaning is 
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an individual orientation process based on personal experience and various con- 
textual influences. 

The explanations on digitalization, showed that digitalization does not only 
consist of technical innovation but that it also significantly changes human life, 
forms of communication, perception of the world, privacy, and the public sphere. 
The digital space is a plural and diversified space in which many individual and 
group-specific normativities coexist. 

Pluralization continues to increase not only on the internet but also in urban 
spaces. It has been described how the social, scientific, economic, educational, 
medical, religious, etc., spheres are becoming more differentiated. This leads to 
the fact that there are no longer any world views, norms, and values that tran- 
scend society or apply to everyone. This leads to states with an egalitarian self- 
image withdrawing their support for specific religious systems. Individualized peo- 
ple in a pluralistic society are thus free to determine their values, norms, and (re- 
ligious) reference systems. Thus, there are hardly any typical classic biographies 
anymore, but somewhat differentiated biographies of choice emerge, in which 
the density of experience and an inner-oriented view of life dominate. This also 
individualizes faith and religious systems of meaning. Despite individualization, 
cultural language, and thought systems maintain specific power systems and 
power relations. 

The physical living space has also changed. More than half of the world’s pop- 
ulation lives in urban areas. Specific to urban areas is the extraordinary density of 
people, buildings, and means of transport, the social differences, and at the same 
time the accessibility to education and jobs, but also the ecological problems and 
changed forms of community. Due to the anonymous living space, the city guaran- 
tees freedom and frees us from the compulsion of uniform communalization, but it 
is also always a place of strangeness. The attempt to lead a meaningful and good 
life was described as a communal perspective for life in urban space, in the aware- 
ness of the precise and anonymous social demands. 

Urban community forms are formed through a specific place, social relation- 
ships, biographical commonalities, shared interests, work conditions, or practices. 
The urban community also creates identity and connection and offers protection 
simultaneously. However, it is liquid and fleeting. 

In theological discourses on urbanity, the diversity paradigm is often used as a 
frame of reference. In addition to this, however, these discourses also focus on re- 
ligion, promise, and unfulfillment, longing, the city as a spiritual biography of civ- 
ilization and religious, contextual experience, and theology. Moreover, God as a 
life-giving force in the city is an integral part of the theological discourses. 


Part II Methodological Interlude 


Introduction 


“Grounded theory is ideational; it is a sophisticated and careful method of idea 
manufacturing. The conceptual idea is its essence [...] The best way to produce 
is to think about one’s data to generate ideas.””®' The hallmark of grounded theory 
is the formation of theories by developing and testing ideas.”®* In the following 
chapter, I will discuss the interplay between qualitative social research and prac- 
tical theology. The methodology of this study, which is within the paradigm of 
grounded theory, will be described in detail. 
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4 Practical theology within the horizon of 
qualitative social research - Methodology 


Without empiricism, no one can get by, but everyone 
must get beyond empiricism. There is no practical theology 


without empiricism, but this requires more than empirical 


surveys.’ 


A study on religious experience can be assigned to both the interpretative para- 
digm of practical theology and that of qualitative social research.”™ This factual 
content must be given special consideration to avoid losing sight of the theological 
perspective. Nevertheless, qualitative social research, especially practical theologi- 
cal research, is a suitable and purposeful tool for approaching the subject matter, 
exploring it, and, in the next step, interpreting it theologically. For in the attentive 
turning to religious practice, practical theology can ensure its contextual reference 
and object orientation within the horizon of lived religion and theology and main- 
tain the “field of tension between theological science and lived Christian reli- 
gion”.”®° This is essential insofar as it is considered that “being Christian can 
only ever be determined contextually. The basic impulse emanating from Jesus 
is taken up, continued, and transformed in a particular context.”*** Through qual- 
itative social research, the theory-practice circle can be ensured in practical theol- 
ogy.”° In this context, “[e]mpirical theology is to be understood as a theological re- 
search approach [...] which attempts to gain insights into lived religion by 
methodically secured recourse to experience.””®® 

On the one hand, qualitative social research guarantees the central everyday 
relevance of practical theology. Still, at the same time, it is based on a methodolog- 
ical toolkit: “qualitative research pursues a critical and practical goal of knowledge 
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and not a purely theory-testing one.””*®? Through qualitative social research, prac- 
tical theology has access to the experiential world of lived religion and lived theol- 
ogy of different people.” In particular, the claim of qualitative research to de- 
scribe processes, life worlds, and actions from the inside, from the point of view 
of the acting persons, is also helpful and progressive for practical theology. This 
is above all because the actors’ perspectives, mechanisms of action, and patterns 
of interpretation of the participants are at the centre.”” 

There are overlaps in qualitative social research and practical theology, espe- 
cially in their approaches to life-world phenomena, because the attentive percep- 
tion of human circumstances and faith practices is fundamental to the theory-prac- 
tice circle of both fields.” This research attitude of careful perception is strongly 
emphasized in conceptions of contextual theology,’ for example, and was also 
favoured by Tillich. 


289 Peter Atteslander, Methoden der empirischen Sozialforschung (Berlin: Erich Schmidt, 2010), 78. 
290 Cf. Christian Scharen and Aana Marie Vigen, eds., Ethnography as Christian Theology and Eth- 
ics (London/New York: Continuum, 2011), xi. 

291 Due to its hermeneutic character, practical theology in the USA claims to understand the “sit- 
uation marked by profound social and cultural change”. Thus Browning goes so far as to deduce 
the indispensability of practical theology for the social sciences, since religious pre-understanding 
must also be implied in the objects of research. Cf. Christian Grethlein, Praktische Theologie (Ber- 
lin/Boston: de Gruyter, 2012), 133. 

292 A separate debate on the question of the mutual relationship between anthropology and 
Christianity has been going on for more than two decades. Ethnologists themselves criticize that 
a strict separation of theology and anthropology is misleading: “Anthropology and sociology 
both founded themselves as “secular” disciplines, emphasizing the intellectual break with theology. 
The idea of an absolute break is a misleading one, however. The complex relationship between 
Christian theology and anthropological theory, a perception of which still lingers in early theory, 
was increasingly backgrounded as time went on. Anthropology came to believe without much qual- 
ification its own claims to be a secular discipline, and failed to notice that it had in fact incorpo- 
rated a version of Augustinian or ascetic thinking within its own theoretical appartus, even in the 
claim to absolute secularism itself.” Fenella Cannell, ed., The Anthropology of Christianity (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 2006), 339-342.341; An approach that goes even further is represented by 
Scharen / Vigen. Here ethnography is understood as theology and vice versa. Cf. Scharen and 
Vigen, Ethnography as Christian Theology and Ethics; A very different approach is taken by Spick- 
ard, who argues that theology and ethnography are two different life activities. Serious ethnogra- 
phy means that theological reflection takes place only after the ethnographic data has arrived. It is 
a second-order activity, equally valuable but not the same. Cf. James Spickard, ‘The Porcupine 
Tango: What Ethnography Can and Cannot Do for Theologians’, Ecclesial Practices, no. 3 (2016): 
173-81. 

293 Cf. a.o. Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology; Hwa Yung, Mangoes or Bananas? Second Edi- 
tion: The Quest for an Authentic Asian Christian Theology, 2nd ed. (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 
2015); Michael R. Armstrong, ‘Some Ordinary Theology of Assisted Dying’, Ecclesial Practices 5, 
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The primary motivation of many qualitative researchers goes beyond mere ob- 
servation, documentation, and reflection. Such research approaches are intended 
to bring about positive changes in social systems and the lives of people, commun- 
ities, institutions, and groups.” 

In addition, the classical Reformed guiding principle ecclesia semper reforman- 
da est, for example, provides a basis for ethnographic approaches. Reformed 
churches stand in the tradition and, at the same time, commit themselves to con- 
ducting their being church contextually and publicly in dialogue with society.” 
Thus, a qualitative-ethnographic, questioning, local, attentive, and observing essen- 
tial attitude would be expected in Reformed ecclesiology. 


4.1 Research subject and co-researchers 


The object of research and the associated problematic situations have already been 
presented in the first part of the study in the sensitizing concepts. Therefore, it is 
only concretized here to the extent that the foundation of the theological reflection 
is the experiences that were classified as religious by the young people them- 
selves.” The persons participating in the data collection were considered experts 
(co-researchers) on the issues to be researched and a source of specialized knowl- 
edge during the data collection process.””” 


no. 1 (2018): 39-53; Jeff Astley, Ordinary Theology: Looking, Listening and Learning in Theology 
(Farnham, Surrey: Ashgate Publishing Company, 2002). 

294 Cf. Madden, Being Ethnographic, 33; Emmanuel Y. Lartey, Pastoral Theology in an Intercultural 
World (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2013), 15-18. 

295 Cf. e.g. Thomas Schlag, Öffentliche Kirche: Grunddimensionen einer praktisch-theologischen 
Kirchentheorie (Zurich: Theologischer Verlag Zürich, 2012); William Storrar and Andrew Morton, 
Public Theology for the 21st Century (London/New York: Bloomsbury Publishing, 2004); Grethlein, 
Praktische Theologie, 430 -48; Christoph Weber-Berg, Reformulierter Glaube: Anstösse für kirchliche 
Verkündigung heute (Zurich: Theologischer Verlag Zürich, 2016). 

296 “Ultimately, everything can be called religious. There is no clear and clean definition of the 
religious. Neither God, nor money, nor power, nor truth are a priori religious or non-religious. 
There are no specifically religious objects, symbols, actions, institutions, texts or artefacts, any 
more than there are scientific facts that exist completely independently of economic, political, 
moral and, indeed, religious conditions.” David Krieger, ‘Was ist aus der Religionskritik der Mod- 
erne geworden, nachdem die Moderne nicht stattgefunden hat?’, in Doing Modernity - Doing Re- 
ligion, eds. Anna Daniel et al. (Dordrecht: Springer Fachmedien Wiesbaden, 2012), 19. 

297 Cf. Jochen Gläser and Grit Laudel, Experteninterviews und Qualitative Inhaltsanalyse: als In- 
strumente rekonstruierender Untersuchungen, 4th ed. (Wiesbaden: VS Verlag für Sozialwissenschaf- 
ten, 2010), 12. 
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The focus of interest is on the co-researcher’s construction processes and in- 
terpretations. Thus, the research process was about making experiential knowl- 
edge explicit while valuing and accepting the autonomy and interpretative perfor- 
mance of the individuals. 

Concerning the inductive qualitative procedure in this study, I must note that it 
is not so much an explicitly formulated concept of religion that makes a religious 
experience such. Instead, in the sense of a discursive constitution of religion, sto- 
ries of experiences are told and analyzed that are presupposed to be religious ex- 
periences either because of an imprint or an intuitive pre-understanding of the co- 
researchers.” 

The open and attentive observation and survey of the field with people form 
the basis of this qualitative study. The aim is to describe the religious world of life 
and experience from the perspective of the acting people from within, thus contri- 
buting to a better practical theological understanding of religious processes. One of 
the strengths of qualitative social research is that it can draw attention to typolo- 
gies, processes, patterns of interpretation, and structural features. It is also suitable 
for researching “human groups, seeking to understand how they collectively form 
and maintain a culture”. Qualitative social research does not aim to depict ob- 
jective reality but to present individual religious and social processes typological- 
ly.°°° Thus, the research process is about making experiential knowledge explicit 
and, at the same time, guaranteeing the autonomy and interpretative capacity of 
the individuals. 


4.2 Research principles 


To be able to research a social and religious reality, it is necessary to approach the 
actors in their context with a lack of prejudice and sensitivity. For this reason, I 
have approached the co-researchers with an open, interested, and, as far as possi- 
ble, hierarchy-free attitude. 

Openness is the guiding paradigm in the qualitative research process and this 
study. Thus, the research process, the choice of methods, and the selection of co-re- 
searchers were chosen appropriately for the object of study. Research that pro- 
ceeds without a “separation of discovery and justification contexts” is to be 


298 Cf. Neubert, Die diskursive Konstitution von Religion, 32; Ricken, ‘Einführung’, 10. 

299 Catherine Marshall and Gretchen B. Rossman, Designing Qualitative Research, 5th ed. (Thou- 
sand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications Ltd., 2010), 19. 

300 Cf. Atteslander, Methoden der empirischen Sozialforschung, 77. 

301 Atteslander, 77. 
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strived for. The process character of the object and the research becomes apparent 
precisely in the communication process between the persons in the field and the 
researcher, everyday theories and scientific theory building. 

In the research process, the researcher’s subjectivity should not be disregard- 
ed. As a researcher, I always bring a biographically shaped perspective to theolog- 
ical and ethnological topics. Therefore, as a researcher, it is essential to know and 
reflect on one’s motives and motivation for a research project: “Dealing rigorously 
with reflexivity is an important aspect of contemporary ethnography.”*” This re- 
flexivity is essential to ensuring the influence of the I on the research object while 
guaranteeing the representation of the you. Reflective subjectivity is not a hin- 
drance, but is described by Raymond Madden, for example, as beneficial: “[R]eflex- 
ivity is not really about ‘you, the ethnographer’; it’s still about ‘them, the partici- 
pants’. The point of getting to know ‘you, the ethnographer’ better, getting to 
know the way you influence your research, is to create a more reliable portrait, 
argument or theory about ‘them, the participants’. Subjectivity is, therefore, not 
a problem for a putatively objective ethnography if it is dealt with rigorously.”*™ 

Qualitative research depends on a precise explication of the procedure be- 
cause of its methodological variability. In addition to the description of the meth- 
odological approach in this chapter, this was ensured by field and code notes, 
memos and sketches.”* In addition, the researcher was advised by sociologists 
on the qualitative design of the study, observed during a survey, and supported 
in the coding process by critical feedback from experts. 


4.3 Sample structure: Case groups and locations 


Following the paradigm of grounded theory the selection criteria of persons 
(groups) were handled relatively openly. The sample structure was determined 
step by step in the research process, based on the theoretical sampling of Glaser 


302 Madden, Being Ethnographic, 2. Before the author started to explore other people’s religious 
processes, she herself dealt intensively with her access to and experience of religious experience. 
Cf. chapter 1. 

303 Madden, 23; Strauss and Corbin also see their own experiential reference as a useful guideline 
for essential research questions. Cf. Anselm L. Strauss and Juliet M. Corbin, Basics of Qualitative 
Research: Techniques and Procedures for Developing Grounded Theory (Newbury Park, CA: Sage 
Publications, 1990), 35-36; moreover: Joseph A. Maxwell, Qualitative Research Design: An Interac- 
tive Approach, 2. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2005), 19. 

304 Cf. Atteslander, Methoden der empirischen Sozialforschung, 77. 
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and Strauss.” Above all, I decided on the sample configuration regarding case 
groups and size during the process, depending on the current knowledge and theo- 
ry development state. The selection was based on concrete criteria, including rele- 
vance rather than representativeness. The aim was not to secure certainty in the 
sense of the quantitative paradigm but to develop and differentiate a theory on the 
processual dynamics of religious experience for practical theology.*” Thus, the se- 
lection of groups of people was already aimed at developing typologies?” and 
working out mechanisms. Therefore, I have searched for cases that would expand 
and contrast the knowledge as well as secure and condense it.’ 

Since the individualized, late-modern person is at the centre of the study, I 
chose young urban people who have had religious experiences in the Christian sys- 
tem of meaning®” as the focus group. Thus, young people who met these criteria 
and were willing to participate in the research were sought. The co-researchers at- 
tributed the term “religious” to their experiences: “experiences deemed reli- 


gious” 310 


305 “Theoretical sampling refers to the process of data collection aimed at generating theories, 
during which the researcher collects, codes and analyses his/her data in parallel and decides 
what data to collect next and where to find it. [...] The initial decision for theory-led data collection 
depends only on the general sociological perspective and the general topic or problem area.” Bar- 
ney G. Glaser and Anselm L. Strauss, Grounded Theory: Strategien Qualitativer Forschung, 3rd ed. 
(Bern: Hans Huber, 2010), 61. 61-91. 

306 This also explains why the sample size is relatively small. Cf. Uwe Flick, Qualitative Sozialfor- 
schung: Eine Einfiihrung, 3rd ed. (Reinbek bei Hamburg: rororo, 2007), 163. 

307 Cf. Udo Kelle and Susann Kluge, Vom Einzelfall Zum Typus: Fallvergleich und Fallkontrastier- 
ung in der qualitativen Sozialforschung, 2nd ed. (Wiesbaden: VS Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaften, 
2009), 83-85. 

308 Cf. Franz Breuer, Reflexive Grounded Theory: Eine Einführung für die Forschungspraxis, 2nd 
ed. (Wiesbaden: VS Verlag für Sozialwissenschaften, 2010), 57f; Flick, Qualitative Sozialforschung, 
159. 

309 Taves calls the different (religious) views of the world a global meaning-making system. This 
meaning-making system fulfils the function of finding an answer to the BIGQ (the big questions of 
life) in the life of the individual. Taves does not only include the world religions, but treats spiritual 
movements, agnosticism, and atheism on the same level. As a BIGQ, Taves lists the following ques- 
tions: What is? Where does it all come from? Where are we going? What is good and what is evil? 
How should we act? What is true and what is false? Cf. Taves, ‘[Methods Series] On the Virtues of a 
Meaning Systems Framework for Studying Nonreligious and Religious Worldviews in the Context 
of Everyday Life.’; Cf. in addition Taves, ‘Finding and Articulating Meaning in Secular Experience’; 
Taves, Religious Experience Reconsidered. 

310 Taves, Religious Experience Reconsidered, 11. 
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The restriction to the Christian system of meaning came from the researcher 
and was a decisive criterion in the case group selection.”'' The desired age of the 
target group was between 15 and 25 years. Three persons aged 34-50 were also in- 
tegrated into the survey cycles as a small control group for contrast and theory 
testing. The co-researchers belong to different Christian religious traditions broad- 
ly, including Catholic, Protestant Reformed, Lutheran, and various non-denomina- 
tional churches. Eight people are regularly involved in a church,” seven occasion- 
ally to rarely and five not at all or very infrequently (less than 1x a year). 

In addition, I further increased the variation by interviewing people from dif- 
ferent urban centres (Germany, Switzerland, USA). Since all co-researchers live in 
westernized, urban areas, their lifestyles and perceptions are shaped by the specif- 
ics of this cultural condition, as presented in chapter 3. The international analogies 
and differences were of interest for theory building. However, through conceptual- 
izing the research questions and methods, I combined the diverse urban spaces 
into one ethnological field." 

Theory building is based on observational memos and qualitative data sets 
from five cycles of surveys in Los Angeles, Hanover, and Zurich, involving 17 
young adults and three individuals between 34-50. I conducted the first survey 
in the greater Los Angeles area in March 2016. Between each data collection 
cycle, data was continuously transcribed,*"* coded, analyzed, and fed into the fol- 
lowing survey. I collected additional data in Hanover and Zurich between July 
2016 and July 2017 You can see the survey locations and the number of groups 
in the following chart. 

The distribution of the people in the groups, according to gender, age, and 
church involvement, was as follows:?° 


311 The reason for limiting the study to the Christian system of meaning is the need for research 
limitation and complexity reduction. 

312 Involved in church does not refer to attending church services, but for example, participating 
or helping in camps, helping in confirmation classes or participating in an interdenominational 
prayer group in a university setting. 

313 Madden makes a strong case that globalization and digitalization can also bring together eth- 
nological fields across countries. Madden, Being Ethnographic, 53. 

314 Only in the transcription and transfer of the Swiss data into the standard language were the 
following adjustments made in this habilitation thesis: For the introduction of the relative clauses, 
the Swiss relative pronoun wo was replaced with the standard language equivalent. The dative con- 
structions with the preposition von, which are common in Swiss German, were formed with gen- 
itive constructions where necessary, and the im before year numbers, which is common in dialect, 
was omitted. 

315 All names have been changed and are used in the study in the anonymized form. 
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Los Angeles 
(USA) 


Group 1 Group 4 


Group 2 


Group 3 


Figure 3: Overview of case groups. © Sabrina Müller. 


Table 1: Overview of people 


Hanover (D) Zurich (CH) 


Group 5 


Group 6 


Group Name m/ Age Occupation Denomination Church in- Ethnic 
f/d volvement Background 
1 Abby f 21 College non-denomina- as a child Migration background 
Student tional Russia - USA 
Vanessa f 18 College non-denomina- as a child Migration background 
Student tional Asia - USA 
2 Carmen f 50 - - None African American - USA 
Kristine f 22 College - as a child Migration background 
Student Latin America - USA 
3 John m 14 Pupil Protestant Regularly white - USA 
Micah m 15 Pupil non-denomina- Regularly white - USA 
tional 
Sophie f 15 Pupil non-denomina- Regularly white -USA 
tional 
Tim m 15 Pupil non-denomina- Regularly white - USA 


tional 
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Table 1: Overview of people (Continued) 


Group Name m/ Age Occupation Denomination Church in- Ethnic 


f/d volvement Background 
4 Niklas m 21 Educator Evangelical- Sporadic white - D 
Lutheran 
Janik m 19 Intern Evangelical- Regularly white - D 
Lutheran 
Sabine f 21 Intern Evangelical- Regularly white - D 
Lutheran 


Mirjam f 31 Theologian Roman Catholic Regularly white - D 


5 Ronnie m 19 Cook Ev.-ref. Rare white - CH 
Gina f 16 Pupil Ev.-ref. Rare white - CH 
Leandra f 16 Pupil Ev.-ref. Rare Migration background UK 
and Finland - CH 
Felix m 21 Waiter Ev.-ref Sporadic white - CH 
6 Sara f 22 College Ev.-ref. Sporadic white - CH 
Student 
Tobi m 23 Businessman - None Migration background 
Philippines - CH 
Colin m 40 Teacher/ Ev.-ref. Regularly white - CH 
Pastor 
Simone f 17 Pupil Ev.-ref. Sporadic white - CH 


In the analysis, I present the results typologically and exemplarily based on the young people’s data sets.’ 


4.4 Data collection concept 


During the preliminary theoretical work and the first research and discussions in 
the field, it became clear that a composition of methods with different approaches 
and dynamics was necessary to generate an adequate theory. To do justice to the re- 
search question and interest, the research could not only be done on and for but had 
to be done with people.*”’ It turned out that religious experience is a highly personal 


316 For the use of individuals as a common thread in an analysis cf. e.g. Pleizier, Religious Involve- 
ment in Hearing Sermons, 114-16. 

317 “Our society is characterized by a plurality of knowledge and values. As a result, information, 
communication, dialogue and cooperation [...] are becoming increasingly important. Not least for 
this reason, dialogue and participation procedures play an increasingly important role in empirical 
social research.” Marlen Schulz, Birgit Mack, and Ortwin Renn, eds., Fokusgruppen in der Empiri- 
schen Sozialwissenschaft: Von der Konzeption bis zur Auswertung (Wiesbaden: VS Verlag für Sozial- 
wissenschaften, 2012), 7. 
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subject, so a religious language ability concerning the experience was little devel- 
oped at the beginning of the survey cycle. Thus, the methodological composition 
had to aim at promoting language and reflection skills during the survey to generate 
a variety of data.*"* Therefore, the data collection was elaborated through a triangu- 
lation of interviewing, art-based, narrative, and interactive methodology.”' The 
group setting and the interactive part of the group discussions were influenced by 
concepts of Participatory Action Research, including the work with focus groups.” 
For the survey phase, a process of about 90 minutes was developed with indi- 
vidual phases, biographical narratives, and a group discussion. I divided the process 
into five phases in which different dynamics played a role. The interviews took place 
in small groups of 2-5 people plus the researcher. The groups were put together ran- 
domly, and the main criterion besides the selection criteria was the willingness of 
the participants to engage with the topic through different approaches. As a result, 
those present either already knew each other or met for the first time. 
Graphically, the survey phase looked like this: 


Phase 2: 
Standardized 
Phase 1: questionnaire 
Welcome and (individual work 
with 


Phase 3: Phase 4: 
Creative Biographical- 
approach to the narrative 


Phase 5: Group 
discussion with a 
semi- 
introduction 


theme (individual explanation of the standardized 


opportunities to 
ask questions) 


Figure 4: Survey phases. 


318 It is helpful if data other than textual data in the sense of individual interviews is also avail- 
able to (re)construct social and theological processes and reality. Cf. e.g. Astrid Dinter, Hans-Günter 
Heimbrock, and Kerstin Söderblom, eds., Einführung in die Empirische Theologie: Gelebte Religion 
Erforschen (Göttingen: UTB, 2007), 217 

319 The researcher was assisted by a sociologist in drafting the design and making improvements 
and adjustments, and also sought feedback from the ethnology department and a religious studies 
scholar. 

320 Cf. Peter Reason and Hilary Bradbury-Huang, eds., The Sage Handbook of Action Research: Par- 
ticipative Inquiry and Practice, 2nd ed. (London; Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications Ltd, 2013); 
Sheri R. Klein, ed., Action Research Methods: Plain and Simple (New York: Palgrave Macmillan, 
2012), 6-12; Schulz, Mack, and Renn, Fokusgruppen in der empirischen Sozialwissenschaft, 79.13. 
321 Cf. sample structure: case groups and locations. 
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Phase 1 was characterized by a friendly welcome and introduction. A “friendly con- 
versation”??? that can be built upon and returned to later in the process is crucial 
for the nature and quality of the data. In phase 2, a standardized questionnaire was 
used. A semi-standardized guide?” was used for phase 3, a creative approach to the 
topic and phase 5, a group discussion. It was explicitly pointed out in phase 3 that 
the guide only served as an aid for the design of the drawing. With the questions, 
an impetus was given for a processual drawing. Phase 3 was characterized by a 
high level of concentration and silence. Phase 4, the biographical-narrative expla- 
nation of the drawing, was marked by the unrestricted attention given to each per- 
son. As each person explained their drawing, the others listened quietly. No guide 
was used here, but now and then, a question was asked based on the drawing in- 
struction. Especially in the group discussion in phase 5, the goal was for the con- 
versation to take a natural course.°”* It was observed that this was more successful 
as the age of the participants increased. 

In the following, I will explain the phases in more detail and present the task 
and question complexes. 


4.4.1 Preliminary phase 


Not explicitly mentioned in the chart was the preliminary phase in which the re- 
quests for participation were made. Contact with the participants was established 
via key persons who were introduced to the research question and the design. 
These were primarily trusted persons or, in the broadest sense, authority persons 
(e.g., through theological training, age difference, or employment) for the partici- 
pants. Thus, the survey phase was often organized by the key person themselves. 
Since I as the researcher travelled to urban centres for the surveys, I organized the 
setting myself only twice, in Los Angeles. I only had contact with the participants in 


322 James P. Spradley, The Ethnographic Interview (Belmont, CA.: Wadsworth Cengage Learning, 
1979), 58-59. 

323 The guide ensured that all important topics were addressed despite the limited time. It was 
developed with the SPSS principle described by Helfferich, which in a four-step model of collecting, 
checking, sorting, subsuming (SPSS) always also guides reflection on one’s own prior knowledge 
and the motives for the questions. Cf. Cornelia Helfferich, Die Qualität Qualitativer Daten: Manual 
für die Durchführung qualitativer Interviews, 4th ed. (Wiesbaden: VS Verlag fiir Sozialwissenschaf- 
ten, 2010), 162 ff. 

324 Cf. Christel Hopf, ‘Qualitative Interviews — Ein Überblick’, in Qualitative Forschung: Ein Hand- 
buch, eds. Uwe Flick, Ernst von Kardorff, and Ines Steinke, 9th ed. (Reinbek bei Hamburg: Rowohlt, 
2005), 351. 
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advance when I organized the setting myself; otherwise, I got to know the people 
during the data collection. The key persons thus made the selection of participants. 
The key persons also had a selective perception and, as the case may be, a clear 
theological orientation. However, precisely because of the variability of the places 
and the key persons?” - in the enquiries, conscious attention was paid to different 
theological orientations and imprints — this did not present itself as a striking 
problem. Depending on the theological orientation, other linguistic signs and 
codes were used. However, it was in the researcher’s interest to work with people 
from different religious contexts and traditions in the Western world and thus 
compare mechanisms and contents, and find similarities and differences. 

The bilingual nature of the data collected posed a challenge, as certain meta- 
phors and words are difficult to translate and compare. This problem was ad- 
dressed with attentiveness and reflexivity throughout the analysis process.*”° 
Where no apt and neutral equivalent terminology was possible, the meaning 
was rendered, or the English term was retained. 


4.4.2 Phase 1: Welcome and introduction 


The first phase lasted five to ten minutes and consisted of welcoming the partici- 
pants and, somewhat more in-depth than the key persons had done, introducing 
them to the research idea. It turned out that this introduction and a detailed de- 
scription of the 90-minute process were essential for the quality of the data. The 
co-researchers needed enough background information to grasp the process and 
research object.” 

Through the help of the key persons, the participants met the researcher with 
goodwill and interest. In the first phase, this had to be deepened. In this stage, 
enough trust and security had to be conveyed so that the necessary openness 
was present in the following phases for the participants to devote themselves to 
the topic. This was a high demand on the researcher since the atmospheric condi- 


325 One key person comes from the Catholic context, two are pastors of the Protestant Reformed 
Church in Switzerland, one comes from a non-denominational church, one is a campus chaplain at 
a university and the researcher herself is based in the Protestant Reformed context. 

326 I am already used to researching in Anglo-Saxon and German-language contexts through pre- 
vious research projects and am familiar with the pitfalls of translations. Cf. Sabrina Miller, Fresh 
Expressions of Church — Beobachtungen und Interpretationen einer neuen kirchlichen Bewegung 
(Zurich: Theologischer Verlag Zürich, 2016). 

327 Cf. Spradley, The Ethnographic Interview, 58-67. 
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tions, in this case, could only have been created through the person, but not 
through the space, an extended period of time or the like. 


4.4.3 Phase 2: Standardized questionnaire 


As an introduction to the survey phase, the co-researchers were presented with a 
standardized one-page questionnaire. This format provided confidence, mainly due 
to its familiarity. No standardized questionnaire was foreseen in the first method 
design, but it became necessary in order to build a bridge between the co-research- 
ers and the topic and to convey security. This first phase originally was planned as 
individual work with no opportunity for conversation. But after the first data col- 
lection, this approach was already revised in favour of improved articulation skills. 
In this phase, the participants had a solid need to be able to ask clarifying ques- 
tions and to secure themselves thematically through short narrative examples. Be- 
cause this was made possible in the further surveys, it was precisely in this phase 
that one could observe how the ability to speak and reflect on one’s own religious 
experiences began to develop. This was then also the primary goal of the short, 
standardized questionnaire. In addition, this brief survey gave the researcher 
some helpful background information such as age and religious or church back- 
ground or how the young people define religious experiences. 
The questionnaire looked like this: 


Last name 

First name 

Gender 

Age 

Telephone number and e-mail address 
Profession/Education 

In what kind of environment did you grow up? 
O City 

O Urban area 

O Rural area 


Describe your religious background (did you grow up churched or unchurched,...) 

What is a religious experience for you? 

Have you ever had a religious experience? At what age? 

What was the setting in which you had this religious experience? 

How meaningful are religious experiences for your faith? 

Do you belong to a church? If yes: what denomination and what style does this church have? If not: why 
not? 
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4.4.4 Phase 3: Creative approach to the theme 


After the first research in the field, it became clear to the researcher that she could 
not only choose cognitive approaches to the topic in the survey phases. Precisely 
because of the complexity and intimacy of the issue, other ways had to be found 
to promote the participants’ verbalization and ability to reflect. Moreover, without 
this step, the researcher would have neglected important aspects of the topic. Thus, 
in the third phase, the participants were asked to make a drawing of their religious 
experience based on a short description. For this purpose, they were given a sheet 
with instructions, which had more of an orienting character than an explicit in- 
structional character. The instructions were as follows: 


1. Draw your most crucial religious experience (if you have more than one, place them on a timeline). 
- How did it feel? 

- What did you feel? 

- What did you experience? 

- Did you have bodily sensations? 

- What was the setting or context of the experience? 

- What were your circumstances during this time (happy, crisis, age,...)? 

2. Draw the process that was triggered by your religious experience. 

- What is the impact of the religious experience on your life? 

- Do you recognize a process/change triggered by the experience? 

- What has changed? With you? Decisions in your life? Environment? Yourself? Ethical beliefs and ac- 
tions? Identity? 


This phase lasted 15-20 minutes in silence as the participants spread out in the 
room and were absorbed in their drawings. At the beginning of the drawing proc- 
ess, people thought longer, raised their eyes to the ceiling, and drew hesitantly. It 
was noticeable, however, that there was a pivotal moment for all the people when 
the pictures began to emerge freely. The connection of this aha-moment during the 
painting to the ability to speak about the event drawn cannot be underestimated. It 
was perceptible that from that point on, not only did the drawings develop, but the 
words also took shape. In addition, the uncertainty seemed to diminish steadily. 
From this point on, the co-researchers often developed confidence to provide infor- 
mation and speak at all about religious experiences. 

In addition to the narrative data, the visual data provided much basic informa- 
tion. Especially in the drawings, the emotional, visual, olfactory, and auditory parts 
of religious experience found expression.*”* In addition, in this phase, the partic- 


328 Sketching and drawing are also recommended for data collection in qualitative social re- 
search. Hendrickson herself prepares her field notes this way. She propagates: “[...] looking at 
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ipants’ individual experiences were further put together to form a coherent reli- 
gious experience. Through creative engagement, “art as a process of self-reinven- 
tion”? could be observed in the sense of Foucault. This resulted in diverse 
image creations with a high symbolic content, about which the young people will- 
ingly gave information in the next step. 


4.4.5 Phase 4: Biographical-narrative explanation of the drawing 


From this survey step onwards, the data were recorded audio-visually. 

This phase focused on the stories of the individuals. Each participant was 
asked to describe their drawing? and explain it to the others and the researcher. 
Each person was given a maximum of five minutes. At first, the participants freely 
narrated, described, and associated. If essential aspects mentioned in the instruc- 
tions were missing, the researcher asked at the end of the narration. 

In this phase, a decisive change could be observed among the participants. Pre- 
viously, they had spoken rather timidly and awkwardly about religious experien- 
ces, but they now showed confidence in dealing with them. The narrative could 
be reconstructed from their own lives as a biographical narrative experience, 
which seemed to be helpful.*** In addition, it could be observed that the partici- 
pants appreciated the unrestricted attention.” This narrative interlude was nec- 
essary for the data collection. The visual data were transformed into narratives 
at this point, which facilitated the later analysis and ensured better comparability 
of the data. 


and painting the [...] resulted in both a representation of the scene as well as a vivid memory of the 
sensory experience [...]. Drawing, on the other hand, forces me to slow down and spend time look 
ing and thinking. Drawing also affords me time to contemplate the theoretical issues of my study in 
relation to what I am observing.” Carol Hendrickson, ‘Ethno-Graphics’, Penn Museum, Expedition 
Magazine, 52, no. 1 (2010): 36-38. 

329 Karinna Riddett-Moore and Richard Siegesmund, ‘Arts-Based Research: Data Are Constructed, 
Not Found’, in Action Research Methods: Plain and Simple, ed. Sheri R. Klein (New York: Palgrave 
Macmillan, 2012), 112. 

330 Cf. for example Marjo Buitelaar, ‘Dialogical Constructions of a Muslim Self through Life Story 
Telling’, in Religious Stories We Live By, eds. R. Ruard Ganzevoort, Maaike de Haardt and Michael 
Scherer-Rath (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 143-55. 

331 Cf. James M. Day, ‘Narrative, Postformal Cognition, and Religious Belief’, in Religious Stories 
We Live By, eds. R. Ruard Ganzevoort, Maaike de Haardt and Michael Scherer-Rath (Leiden: Brill, 
2014), 33-53. 

332 ‘Benefit of speaking out’, Pierre Bourdieu, ‘Verstehen’, in Das Elend der Welt. Studienausgabe., 
ed. Pierre Bourdieu (Constance: UVK Verlagsgesellschaft, 2005), 403. 
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4.4.6 Phase 5: Group discussion 


After all the people could tell their stories undisturbed, a group discussion fol- 
lowed. This usually lasted 20-30 minutes. The researcher had a guideline at 
hand but chose a semi-standardized approach to go into specific topics in more 
depth, to do justice to the group dynamics and give enough space.” 

The questionnaire contained the following questions, which, as already men- 
tioned, were expanded, deepened, or reformulated during the discussion: 


- How important are religious experiences for your faith? 

- Can you explain how this particular religious moment came about? 

- Why would you classify this experience as a religious experience? 

- Was the experience meaningful in any way? If yes, how? 

- What is different now? 

- What has changed? With you? Decisions in life? Environment? Identity? Ethics? 

- Do you have a relationship with God? How is your religious experience related to your relationship 
with God? Who is God for you? What is “holy” in your life? Do you have any religious practices in 
your life (prayer, worship services, meditation,...)? 

- What role does the church play for you? Are you involved in the church? 

- What would the church need to be like to make space for your experience? What should happen in 
church or at a Christian meeting so that your faith and way of experiencing God are taken into account? 
- Is there anything else you would like to say or add? 


The basic idea of this phase was “that there are valuable group dynamic effects in 
group discussions that positively influence the participants’ commitment and will- 
ingness to give information.”*** The set of questions aimed at entering into a deep- 
er conversation about the meanings and effects of the religious experiences. Espe- 
cially in the group discussion, references to the previous steps of the process were 
noticeable. Regularly, reference was made to the biographical narrative of a person 
or previous statements. Thus, a lively and animated exchange could be observed. 
The discussion further expanded the database. This was because in the mutual in- 


333 The guide ensured that the central themes and questions were addressed. However, neither 
the order of the questions nor the wording necessarily followed the chronological order. On the 
one hand, the guideline ensured that the essential topics were addressed despite the limited 
time frame and, on the other hand, it structured the conversations, which was helpful for the eval- 
uation. Basically, the aim was to allow the conversation to proceed as naturally as possible and to 
open up a space for group dynamics and intuition. Cf. e.g. Ulrike Froschauer and Manfred Lueger, 
Das qualitative Interview: Zur Praxis interpretativer Analyse sozialer Systeme (Stuttgart: UTB, 2008), 
53; Helfferich, Die Qualität qualitativer Daten, 159; Hopf, ‘Qualitative Interviews — Ein Uberblick’, 
351. 

334 Schulz, Mack, and Renn, Fokusgruppen in der Empirischen Sozialwissenschaft, 13. 
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teraction, new topics were raised, and those already mentioned were reflected 
from different points of view. Through the discourses, contexts of experience 
were made available, and a verbal mediation of the biographical events in a life 
story was made possible.*** 

For the analysis of the group discussions, it was observed that a process of 
learning, comparison, and reflection took place during the survey. This becomes 
particularly clear in the analysis of the visual recordings. The researcher also ad- 
dressed how individual constructions of truth are recorded in the group setting 
and where discourse-analytical”” work and argumentation must be used. The re- 
search intention was a decisive reason why group discussions were integrated into 
the survey design. Not only should subjective opinions be recorded, but the reflec- 
tions and discourse on them should be integrated as well.” 


4.4.7 The farewell 


Again, not mentioned explicitly in Figure 4, Survey Phases was the farewell. The 
(often) engaged discussion was followed by a summary of the last 90 minutes by 
the researcher and a thank you. As soon as the camera was turned off, the partic- 
ipants were most interested in what the researcher had found out and what she 
had observed today. The young people were happy to receive feedback on their sto- 
ries and experiences. Most of the time, they left the research setting motivated and 
encouraged and were thankful for being part ofthe research process. Why this was 


335 Cf. Lisa Pfahl and Boris Traue, Die Erfahrung des Diskurses. Zur Methode der Subjektivier- 
ungsanalyse in der Untersuchung von Bildungsprozesser’, in Wissenssoziologische Diskursanalyse: 
Grundlegung eines Forschungsprogramms, eds. Reiner Keller and Inga Truschkat, 3rd ed. (Wiesba- 
den: VS Verlag für Sozialwissenschaften, 2011), 446. 

336 Cf. Reiner Keller, Wissenssoziologische Diskursanalyse: Grundlegung eines Forschungsprog- 
ramms, 3rd ed. (Wiesbaden: VS Verlag für Sozialwissenschaften, 2011). 

337 The basis for discourse analysis is Foucault. According to Foucault, discourses determine ways 
of speaking and thinking. Discourses determine how something may and may not be talked about. 
Thus, the concept of discourse is closely linked to the concept of power. As an example: “The dis- 
courses of mental illness, delinquency or sexuality do not tell us what the subject is, but only what 
it is within a certain, very particular game of truth. But these games do not impose themselves on 
the subject from outside, following a necessary causality or structural determinations. Rather, they 
open up a field of experience in which subject and object are only constituted under certain simul- 
taneous conditions, ceaselessly modifying their relationship to each other and thus changing the 
field of experience itself. This follows as a third methodological principle: to adhere to ‘practices’ 
in the analysis and to approach the investigation through what ‘one does.” Michel Foucault, Schrif- 
ten in vier Banden. Dits et Ecrits. Schriften, vol. IV (Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1980), 502; Cf. 
also Kumlehn, ‘Deutungsmacht’. 
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the case can only be guessed at this point. However, it was evident that a change 
took place in this 90-minute setting. It seemed to do the participants good to have 
the possibility to let others share their experiences, to be taken seriously in this, 
and to be able to reflect on their experiences in a group. In addition, a marked in- 
crease in theological language skills and self-confidence regarding one’s own reli- 
gious reality of life could be observed in the 90-minute process. 


4.5 Grounded Theory: The inductive character of the survey 
and evaluation procedure 


The interest in religious experiences arose inductively through observations in 
practice. The topic’s centrality was observed repeatedly, both in my own pastoral 
practice and in my research projects.*** Especially in pastoral care conversations, 
the extraordinary importance of religious experience for one’s own life was strik- 
ing. 

In this way, the researcher became a theological flaneur®® concerning reli- 
gious experience in diverse, urban contexts and with different people.**° From 
this, and through intensive engagement with current social discourses and theolog- 
ical conceptions of religious experience, a qualitative methodological composition 
emerged. The flexible methodology corresponds to and serves the subject matter 
and is oriented towards the discovery of theories that are systematically obtained 
and analyzed.** Ethnographic practical theological research thrives on this men- 
tality, listening, searching, and immersing itself in different contexts. Thus, the core 
questions of how and why urban people perceive their experiences as religious, cat- 
egorize them and put them into language, and which transformation logics can be 
mapped emerged inductively. In the preceding chapters, awareness was raised for 
the core issues in the sense of a deeper theoretical foundation. This was necessary 
to be able to grasp the object of research. 


338 E.g. during longer research stays in England. Cf. Müller, Fresh Expressions of Church — Beo- 
bachtungen und Interpretationen einer neuen kirchlichen Bewegung; Cf. also Sabrina Müller, ‘Bedin- 
gungen eines gelingenden theologischen Diskurses mit jungen Freiwilligen’, in Jahrbuch für Jugend- 
theologie Band 4: ‘Jedes Mal in der Kirche kam ich zum Nachdenken’: Jugendliche und Kirche, eds. 
Thomas Schlag and Bert Roebben (Stuttgart: Calwer, 2016), 160 - 70. 

339 Bauman, Flaneure. 

340 “In qualitative work, the researcher is supposed to influence the way the case study is to be 
put into practice, because the researcher’s personality is thought to be his or her most significant 
tool.” André Droogers and Anton van Harskamp, Methods for the Study of Religious Change: From 
Religious Studies to Worldview Studies (Sheffield, UK/Bristol, CT: Equinox Publishing Ltd, 2013), 4. 
341 Cf. Glaser and Strauss, Grounded Theory, 19. 
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An open and as unbiased as possible approach seemed adequate and promis- 
ing, in which the data are decisive for the development of the theory. Therefore, the 
survey and analysis process is in the interpretative paradigm of grounded theory, 
which differs from quantitative or content-analytical procedures precisely because 
of its openness to hypothesis and theory development results.” In this way, the 
largest possible openness about results can be guaranteed. 

Grounded theory is suitable for developing an object-based theory°* and for 
analyzing and triangulating diverse data such as drawings, questionnaires, and in- 
dividual and group interviews. This is partly because grounded theory is “not so 
much a method or set of methods, but a methodology and style of thinking analyti- 
cally about social phenomena.”*“ The flexibility and variability of grounded theory 
are often used in qualitative social research because “the individual methodologi- 
cal steps can be structured from the phenomenon.”*° 

In analyzing the diverse and multi-layered qualitative data collected (visual, 
narrative, and group discussions), the core question serves as a guideline. In 
this way, it was attempted early on to prevent disorientation in the data material 
and to narrow down and reduce it.’* The data were subjected to a multi-stage 
computer-assisted coding process using the grounded theory°*’ theoretical frame- 
work and against the research question’s background.*“* They were continuously 
compared and condensed through open, axial, and selective coding.” This enabled 
the categories and codes to be formed inductively from the data. In the first step, 
the first three data sets (8 people), collected in Los Angeles, were open coded and 
axially condensed. Then these codes were applied to the other data sets from Zur- 


342 Cf. a.o. Breuer, Reflexive Grounded Theory, 39-51; Flick, Qualitative Sozialforschung, 386 - 87, 
Glaser and Strauss, Grounded Theory, 15-35; Inken Mädler, ‘Ein Weg zur gegenstandsbegründeten 
Theoriebildung: Grounded Theory’, in Einführung in die Empirische Theologie: Gelebte Religion Er- 
forschen, eds. Astrid Dinter, Hans-Günter Heimbrock, and Kerstin Söderblom (Göttingen: UTB, 
2007), 242. 

343 Cf. Breuer, Reflexive Grounded Theory, 39. 

344 Heiner Legewie and Barbara Schervier-Legewie, ‘Anselm Strauss: Research is Hard Work, it’s 
Always a bit Suffering. Therefore, on the Other Side Research Should be Fun’, Forum Qualitative 
Sozialforschung / Forum: Qualitative Social Research 5, no. 3 (2004), http://www.qualitative-re- 
search.net/index.php/fqs/article/view/562. 
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348 The computer software maxqda was used for this purpose. ‘MAXQDA - Professionelle QDA 
Software für die qualitative Datenanalyse - MAXQDA - The Art of Data Analysis’, accessed 12 
April 2021, http://www.maxgda.de/. 

349 Cf. a.o. Breuer, Reflexive Grounded Theory, 69-109; Flick, Qualitative Sozialforschung, 386 — 402; 
Glaser and Strauss, Grounded Theory, 115-29. 
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ich and Hanover, whereby the category and code scheme was successively expand- 
ed and adapted. The already coded data were continuously revised.” Open coding 
was maintained for a long time in this study and was applied again to the data 
collected later, precisely because these came from other countries. This avoided 
narrowing down the categories too early. As a result, 101 codes were used at the 
beginning, but these codes were continuously clustered so that an overview 
could be maintained. 

All the different data, including the visual data, were deliberately subjected to 
the same coding process. The aim was to ensure the code tree’s greatest possible 
unity and diversity. In addition, the different data sets were to be prevented 
from standing unconnected next to each other in unique code and topic blocks. 
Nevertheless, this procedure ensured the coherence of the various data sets in 
the analysis. 

From the third data set onwards, open, axial, and selective coding became re- 
petitive, striving for ever more significant theorization and conceptualization. At 
this stage, the memos and field notes were crucial, as they contributed to a greater 
degree of abstraction. Through the different coding phases and the integration of 
the reflection memos, it was finally possible to form a core category with which 
religious experience can be described as a change in the personal frame of refer- 
ence. 


4.6 Summary 


This chapter reflected, on the one hand, the significance and synergies of qualita- 
tive social research for the theory-practice circle of practical theology and, on the 
other hand, presented the qualitative method design of this study. In this context, 
integrating qualitative social research to explore religious experiences and practi- 
cal theological theory building was considered suitable and appropriate. This is be- 
cause it ensures context orientation and because qualitative social research’s 
strength is generating new theories by drawing attention to typologies, processes, 
patterns of interpretation, and structural features. Moreover, both disciplines have 
a common goal: to bring about positive changes in society, communities, institu- 
tions, and individuals. 

The case group selection was relatively open. For example, urban people be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 25 who live in urban areas and say they have had reli- 
gious experiences were sought. These people are called co-researchers and are con- 


350 Cf. Glaser and Strauss, Grounded Theory, 79. 
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sidered experts on the issues to be researched. They were approached with as 
open, hierarchy-free, and unprejudiced an attitude as possible. 

For this to be possible and because the methodology in qualitative social re- 
search also depends on the researcher’s subjectivity, reflexivity is a central and 
non-negligible element, which was taken into account through external consulta- 
tion with sociologists, field notes, and reflection and code memos. 

The data collection was presented in detail. A 90-minute (group) process con- 
sisting of five phases was designed for this purpose. In this process, there is a stim- 
ulus at the beginning after the welcome (phase 1) through a questionnaire 
(phase 2). The co-researchers filled in the questionnaire silently and only asked 
clarification questions occasionally. In the drawing phase (phase 3), this stimulus 
is deepened, triggering a personal process. In the biographical-narrative descrip- 
tions (phase 4), the group process begins. It occurs as the second person starts 
to narrate their individual experience because by then, the second person is al- 
ready influenced by the first person’s narrative. The dynamics of this group proc- 
ess must be considered from phase 4 onwards, namely within the horizon of the 
questions of how the individual experiences are processed together and how the 
discourses are constructed from them, especially in phase 5. 

Moreover, the entire survey process was not only about the question of the 
construction of religious experiences but also their transformational effect. There- 
fore, the survey and evaluation procedure has an inductive character and moves 
within the theoretical horizon of grounded theory since newer approaches to reli- 
gious experience are explicitly lacking in practical theology, i.e. new theories 
should be generated, and because openness to results is desired and essential. 


Part II A Grounded Theory on the Change of 
the Frame of Reference through 
Religious Experience 


Introduction 


In the inductive analysis of the data, the core category of change in the reference 
framework could be identified. This core category will be outlined in the following 
three chapters. 

To understand and comprehend this core category, the contents of religious ex- 
periences, i.e., the personal stories of the co-researchers, are central. The narra- 
tives cannot be separated from the theory and process of religious experience. 
Therefore, first, in chapter five, the stories are described in the form of individual 
case narratives. In chapter six, inner aspects and basic observations on the person- 
al religious experiences are elaborated in a cross-case and cross-group evaluation. 
Finally, chapter seven presents the core category with its processual and transfor- 
mative dynamics in a cross-case and cross-group evaluation. 
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5 Individual case presentation: the content of 
religious experience 


Religious experiences construct and reconstruct themselves narratively. Even 
though the interpretation uses typology and example, it therefore seems important 
for the interpretation and discussion of the results to give space to the contents of 
the religious experience. Since the contents are very personal and closely linked to 
the biography of the co-researchers and the young people are aware of the subjec- 
tivity of the experiences, verbalizing the religious experience(s) is often tricky at 
the beginning of a survey phase. 

In the following, the experiences will be described according to groups. As 
the drawings made by the co-researchers about their religious experiences were 
significantly integrated into the evaluation and, in some places, provide consider- 
able insights into the perception and interpretation of the experiences, these are 
also included. 


5.1 Group 1, Los Angeles: Abby and Vanessa 


Abby and Vanessa are both from the West Coast of the USA. They do not know each 
other and have never met. 


5.1.1 Abby 


Abby is a 21-year-old student. She studies economics and Russian and lives on a uni- 
versity campus in the greater Los Angeles area. Abby grew up in a Christian family 
and went to a church without denominational affiliation now and then with her 
family. Since Abby has been studying and living on the university campus, she 
has hardly been active in the church. Abby feels under a lot of pressure at school 
and always doubts whether studying is the right thing for her. She has also had 
bulimia for several years and has significant problems with her self-image and 
self-worth. Although Abby is friendly and open, she does not talk to anyone 
about her problems and before her religious experience she withdrew firmly 
from relationships. 


351 German quotations from the data material are translated, but the sentence order and choice 
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Figure 5: Drawing Abby. 


Abby vomits in the toilet, but something happens: “But there was a moment in the 
bathroom where I realized that if I didn’t stop, I would die. So, I just called for help 
and cried. It was a voice in my head like my body did not allow me to throw up 
again. As much as I tried, it wouldn't let me go. And I knew at that moment 
that it was a sign or something from God [...] And finally, just recently, I think 
through the prayers, and just through constantly praying, my faith grew stronger 
knowing that I could get some help. I found a therapist right here in the village.”?*” 

Abby’s depiction of the religious experience is designed as a process and inte- 
grates the run-up, the event itself and the effects. What is particularly impressive 
in Abby’s self-portrayal is her self-awareness. 


5.1.2 Vanessa 


Vanessa is an 18-year-old science student who grew up in the Los Angeles area and 
now goes to university there. Vanessa comes from an Asian family that converted to 
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Christianity when Vanessa was a child: “We converted when I was in elementary 
school. I didn’t understand what Christianity was; I kind of just went because my 
parents made me. And people always talked about this Jesus and this God, and it 
didn’t really make much sense to me.””” 

Vanessa describes her life as one characterized by a high sense of achieve- 
ment. In addition, her self-worth was very dependent on the opinions, expecta- 
tions, and compliments of those around her. Vanessa’s narration of her religious 
experiences is characterized by an analytical and scientific approach, in which 
she often asks what makes sense. It is also noticeable that she takes authorities 
such as parents and teachers very seriously in her life, especially in religious mat- 
ters. 


Figure 6: Drawing Vanessa. 


Of several of the experiences Vanessa describes as religious, video analysis and 
field notes revealed that two moments in the narrative were more emotionally 
dense than the others. They are where she asks about the meaning of life and 
at the point where she decides to wear a necklace with a cross that reminds 
her that there is something bigger that makes sense: “I’m like, ‘Oh, everything is 
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science-based, it has to make sense, it’s logical’. And I thought, ‘Well, in the end, 
people would just die, so why did I need to continue living or why is it so hard 
to be around people? Why do I have to struggle through that when I can just be 
gone? And it wouldn't make a difference because life would go on.’ And my 
mom found out, and she came into my room, and even though we weren't really 
devout Christians, she said, ‘If you’re not going to do this for our family, at least do 
it for God’ [...], And I started wearing a cross necklace, and whenever I felt nervous 
or really upset, I would just hold onto it. It didn’t really give me this whole physical 
feeling; it just made me remember that it’s not about me, that there’s something 
bigger out there.””°* 

In her drawing, Vanessa has chosen to depict different scenes associated with 
religious experiences. 


5.2 Group 2, Los Angeles: Carmen and Kristine 


Carmen comes from the eastern USA, and Kristine is from the west coast. The two 
co-researchers met in Los Angeles two months ago and have been friends ever 
since. 


5.2.1 Carmen 


Carmen is 50 years old and recently moved from Chicago to Los Angeles. Carmen is 
one of the three people over 26 I included in the study as a control group. Carmen 
does not belong to any church or denomination but is interested in religion and 
spirituality. 

Her religious experience is divided into sequences and has to do with a diffi- 
cult divorce situation: “I was going through a divorce, and my family was breaking 
apart, and there was a lot of anger and hurt, and I felt that I was under attack.”°” 
The decisive turning point in this situation was an experience in the fitness centre. 
Carmen was on the treadmill in the fitness centre and lost in thought. Then the 
gym owner interrupted her and switched on the TV: “And the gentleman who 
owned the gym came to me while I was on the treadmill, and he offered me the 
remote control, and I refused it three times. Like, ’I don’t want it. I don’t watch 
TV. No.’ And for some reason, he just kept pushing it on me. So finally, I said, 
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’Fine.’ And then I turned on the television, and there was a minister, a female 
Southern minister on, who I had just caught the very beginning of her show and 
what she had to say was specifically an answer to every single thing that I was feel- 
ing and going through as if it was put on specifically to calm me down and to make 
me understand that everything was in divine order and that I was going to be fine. 
So, instead of having this rain cloud and all of this misery, the sun started to shine 
and what I felt in the moment was that God was listening to me and that there was 
peace and calm and that God was fighting for me, as well as answers were coming. 
[...] I felt like God was saying, ’Look, my child, I have this. I got it. You’re fine.’ And 
there was one part where the minister said, ’I know that someone’s attacking you. 
You don’t have to fight back; God will fight for you.’ [...] And so that transformed 
my experience of dealing with difficult people or people that mean you harm is to 
overcome their evil by always being pleasant, by always being kind and consider- 
ate, and giving them what they need.” 

In the picture of Carmen, the change in perception of the situation is impres- 
sively visible through the colour transitions. 


Figure 7: Drawing Carmen. 
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5.2.2 Kristine 


Kristine (22) immigrated with her family from Mexico to the USA as a child. She 
went to church with her family from time to time and was active in youth 
work. But that was several years ago, and she hasn’t been part of a church com- 
munity for a long time. 
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Figure 8: Drawing Kristine. 


Her childhood was strongly influenced by the terrorist attacks of 9/11/2001. In 
her school and circle of friends, she experiences strong anti-Islamic attitudes that 
she traces back to the terrorist attacks. In her circle of friends, all Muslims were 
seen as terrorists. 

Kristine lives in San Francisco and is studying French and Spanish in Los An- 
geles but was on an exchange semester in Morocco at the time of the religious ex- 
perience. In addition to her major, she has started to study Arabic and wants to 
improve her Arabic and French. When Kristine began learning Arabic, she gained 
a new perspective on the Arab world. During her exchange semester in Morocco, 
her image was changed again, most powerfully by an experience Kristine de- 
scribes as religious. Kristine is sitting in a room with a Muslim friend, drinking 
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tea and discussing. The friend asks her about her Christian origins, takes the Koran 
and gives her a passage to read that deals with Christianity: 

“So, I think the religious experience is that I felt like a light-Äike I put a light 
here (Kristine points to drawing)-I felt like a light had happened and I had recog- 
nized something. And I had seen Christian values in the Qur’an when I was read- 
ing it. So, I think that’s what my religious experience was, and it really impacted 
me in the future to be more sensitive.”**” 


5.3 Group 3, Los Angeles: John, Micah, Sophie, and Tim 


John, Micah, Sophie, and Tim know each other well. They are friends and meet reg- 
ularly at school and in the church youth work, where they are all involved. These 
co-researchers are the youngest, aged between 14 and 16. John is a bit too young for 
the sample but is close friends with the other three and was keen to participate in 
the study. 

In the stories of these four young people, it is noticeable that the common 
church background shapes the choice of words and the images of God and it 
seems that a common goal is to be joyful. This topic is exciting from a discourse 
analysis point of view, but it was not central to the analysis on which this paper 
is based. 


5.3.1 John 


John is 14 years old and grew up in a family that goes to church occasionally. He 
was socialized in church and says of himself: “I grew up in a Christian family 
with Protestant beliefs.”*°* At the time of the religious experience, John was on 
a one-week aid mission in Mexico, where he had an experience that was in con- 
trast to his normal life. The experience itself took place during a football match: 
“Well, my spiritual experience was in a mission trip in Mexico, and this is me play- 
ing with some of the children in Mexico. And what we did is we drove down to a 
house for children who had either been abandoned by their parents or their moth- 
ers and just playing with them and seeing how joyful they were even when they 
had very little. It was very inspiring to me. It gave me a lot of hope, and it 
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made me very grateful for all that I had. And I really reflect on it when I see how 
much joy and content they had with so little that they had.”*°° 

John reports that this experience has made him a more grateful person who is 
now more aware of what he has and how well he is doing. 
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Figure 9: Drawing John. 


5.3.2 Micah 


Micah is 15 years old and the son of the pastor of the church in which the other 
three are also active. In Micah’s narratives, a recurring theme is his feeling of 
not being able to satisfy anyone and not being right the way, he is. This theme re- 
lates more to his parents in the group discussion and more to his friends in the 
individual narrative about his drawing. 

Micah’s religious experience occurs at a camp during worship time: “My spi- 
ritual experience was when I went to camp. I would go every summer for I 
don’t know how many years-like, six years. And I felt like every year at wor- 
ship-(Micah points to drawing)-I would always feel God in me, telling me stuff, 
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depending on what the song is about. And I would always want to take that down 
the mountain. It would never usually happen, but one summer, it really did. I had a 
tough year at school; all my friends were trying to change who I was, like Brayden 
and all of them. They tried to change who I was. And I was like God didn’t want me 
to change. He wanted me to stay the same. So then, going there, I took it down the 
mountain to stay the same, and I was a much happier person. See? That’s a smiley 
face (Micah points again to drawing) because I was happy [...] And it made me 
much more grateful for everything I had. If stuff were going hard, I would just 
trust God that it would get better because I had faith in Him. And I’ve stayed 
that way for a while now. Yeah, it makes me a lot happier and joyful. I felt God 
speaking to me to be yourself and don’t let people change who you are.”*® 

In Micah’s case, it is also exciting that he has participated in so many religious 
events and camps through his father that this has become normal and part of ev- 
eryday life. Nevertheless, this experience stands out because he realized that he 
does not have to satisfy his friends or father but is allowed to be himself. 
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Figure 10: Drawing Micah. 
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5.3.3 Sophie 


Sophie is a 15-year-old student going to high school. She grew up ina Christian fam- 
ily; both parents were ministers in a Methodist church. However, at the time of the 
survey, both parents no longer worked in a church. 

In Sophie’s story, it becomes clear that she first had to break away from her 
parents’ religious convictions to be able to grow into an independent Christian 
faith herself. The powerful trigger for this was a concert she attended: “And at 
first, I was kind of excited to go, but I didn’t think that it would be that much dif- 
ferent from the other concerts Pd been to. Just because it was just a Christian con- 
cert, I didn’t think it was going to be anything special.”** Contrary to her expect- 
ations, something happened for Sophie at this concert: “So, they asked people that 
had been diagnosed or were sick with something to come up. [...] And then the 
woman in the purple shirt, it took her a few minutes to go up there because 
she seemed kind of ashamed of it, while the man in the yellow shirt seemed really 
proud of it. And everyone prayed for them, and it was really cool. And afterwards, 
I felt like I should go talk to the woman in purple, and I introduced myself, and this 
was the time when my grandma had a stomach problem, and she was in a coma 
where her stomach her intestines got infected. So they had to do an immediate sur- 
gery, and the chance of her surviving was little to none at all because it was really 
high risk. And it went really well. And so, I was thinking about that as I was walk- 
ing up to her, and she actually had something wrong with her kidneys and intes- 
tines. She had, I think, kidney or liver intestine disease-cancer or something like 
that. And so, I felt it was kind of weird that our stories were really similar. And 
that night, I went home and I just kind of realized that if these people can be so 
joyful when their lives aren’t even in their hands, and that they can’t even do any- 
thing if they’re going to die or not. And I’m not all the time joyful when I’m com- 
pletely well, and I don’t have to worry about dying. And the next day-I grew up ina 
Christian house, and I’ve always felt God, but I’ve never really wanted to pursue 
something with Him. And after that, I’ve started pursuing and putting more 
work into it, just because I like the idea of being joyful all the time and having 
someone on my side that I can talk to.””” 
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Figure 11: Drawing Sophie. 


5.3.4 Tim 


Tim is Sophie’s twin brother and grew up in the same family. He also goes to the 
same high school as Sophie. Tim was the last to narrate his experience, and it was 
noticeable that he felt overwhelmed by the task. Many of the words he used in the 
narration appeared in the narratives of his friends and sister. Nevertheless, the 
issue of trust seems to be significant with Tim. Religious experience for him is 
an accumulation of religious experiences, which he finds mainly in a Christian set- 
ting, especially in worship music. These shared worship times increased his trust 
in God; Tim says: “And for me, like, it helped me to trust Him more and not just say 
like, ’Oh yeah, I trust Him and whatnot,’ but to actually trust Him and to actually 
do it.”°* The religious experience he recounted took place at a camp: “Okay, so my 
drawing is when we were at camp also with the worship band. And I really liked it. 
I really like the music because, to me, it felt like another form of prayer, in that 
kind of sense where you can talk to God also because a lot of songs are prayers 
to God. And I just like how they’re put to music and stuff. And I felt happy 
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when we were doing it because I really liked it, and I really liked being able to feel 
God and stuff. So, I really liked that experience. And then, up until that point, I 
wasn't really trusting God fully with everything, but then after that, I began to 
try to trust God with more stuff.”?** 
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Figure 12: Drawing Tim. 


As is clear from Tim’s narrative, he is also concerned, like Sophie, with personally 
finding access to the Christian content he has learnt. Tim expresses this through 
the term trust. He wants to trust God himself and out of himself and discover 
God in his life. 


5.4 Group 4, Hanover: Niklas, Janik, Sabine, and Mirjam 


The fourth survey took place in Germany in Hanover. Three people in the group, 
Niklas, Janik, and Sabine, knew each other. Mirjam did not know the young adults 
but could put me in touch with these co-researchers through an acquaintance. In 
addition, Mirjam organized the room and the meeting and participated in the re- 
search. Mirjam herself belongs to the adult control group and is a theologian. 
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5.4.1 Niklas 


Niklas is 21 years old and works as an educator. He was baptized and confirmed in 
the Protestant Church. His religious experience, which has left a lasting mark on 
his life, goes back to his childhood. Niklas was hospitalized with meningitis 
when he was about five years old. It could not be determined what was wrong 
with Niklas for a long time, and he lay in intensive care for over three weeks: 
“And at that time, the church was still utterly absurd for me. For me, there was 
still nothing that I could or should believe. The worst thing about that time was 
that I didn’t know what would happen to me. Whether I would survive or whether 
I would live with a disability later on. I couldn’t speak during the three weeks, and 
then, after the three weeks, when I started to walk again and learned to talk and so 
on, I realized, ok, that must have been a guardian angel who somehow got you out 
of this situation. He wanted you to live. And since then, I have told my mother, yes, I 
would like to go to church more, I would like to try out everything there is to do, 
and then I was in the children’s choir and took part in the nativity play and all that 
kind of stuff in church. And since that point, the church has been something mas- 
sive for me. [...] I wear my confirmation cross on those occasions when I’m nerv- 
ous or need luck. We got a cross like this for confirmation, a cross necklace, and it’s 
my lucky charm, so to speak, for these times when there’s stress.”°°° 
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Figure 13: Drawing Niklas. 
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Niklas’s religious experience dates back about 16 years, but it was evident during 
the survey that this experience is still very present and highly emotional for the 21- 
year-old. This experience explains his attachment to the church. 


5.4.2 Janik 


Janik is 19 years old and is currently doing a voluntary social year (FSJ) at the Prot- 
estant City Youth Service. In Janik’s narratives about what he describes as religious 
experiences, other people occupy an essential place. 

Janik grew up as a foster child in various families but had contact with the 
church through a foster mother, so he went to the children’s service and was con- 
firmed, and he also stood in for the organist at the children’s service. This brought 
him into contact with people from the Protestant Youth (children’s and youth work 
of the Protestant Church in Germany), who made a strong impression on him: 
“Then there was a super cool Protestant Youth with many people who were some- 
how older. I could relate to them and noticed that I was still growing with these 
people and that they were exciting for me. [...] And the most exciting thing for 
me was that before, in my church community, I didn’t really have a connection 
to faith at first. [...] And then, at this church district level, I somehow got to 
know a super cool deacon with whom I could somehow talk a lot about my 
faith. [...] I think that has shaped me the most. It’s just really, somehow, the conver- 
sations with the people. [...] To somehow sit down and ask, what does faith do to 
you? [...] Exactly, that is the fundamental thing for me. Otherwise, I won’t come to 
faith. I have to feel something somehow there, and it has to make sense to me. That 
there is something and that I believe in something must also bring me something. 
Otherwise, faith brings me somehow nothing; otherwise, I can learn something by 
heart, but that’s not what I feel. [...] and I don’t believe that God somehow wants us 
to stand still or somehow wants us to move forward, and it is precisely this insight 
that I have realized for myself, hey, I feel God where I am, and not just in 
church.” Through Janik’s biography, with the changing family circumstances, 
the stable relationships in the Evangelical Youth became very important for 
him. The exchange, reflection, and further development are things that he under- 
stands as a religious experience that shapes him. 
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Figure 14: Drawing Janik. 


5.4.3 Sabine 


Sabine is 21 years old and is currently doing an internship at a youth church in 
Hanover, which has much to do with her religious experience. Sabine grew up 
in a family that, although they are members of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
do not actively participate in church life or attend church services. However, like 
many of her friends, Sabine participated in the children’s church service and was 
later confirmed. What shaped Sabine, however, was that she prayed the Lord’s 
Prayer every evening with her father, who hardly ever went to church. 

Sabine’s narrative of religious experience begins with her dropping out of uni- 
versity. Sabine wanted to become a teacher, graduated from high school at a very 
young age, and then dropped out after a short time. She had been at home for sev- 
eral months then but did not know what to do with her life and what education 
interested her. 
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Figure 15: Drawing Sabine. 


“I don’t know if I really prayed the night before the experience. I was asleep, and 
the next morning I woke up and knew I could do a social year at the Diakonie. I 
saw it in purple here (points to the picture), and I was delighted with the idea, so I 
applied; during my interview, they brought me to the youth church, and that’s how 
I got to know the Protestant Youth. [...] And through this decision, which somehow 
came overnight, I’m not really aware of why I made it in the first place. I just woke 
up in the morning and knew this is what I want to do now. And that after weeks of 
lying around in bed and being in a bad mood, I somehow found it very, very, as if 
God gave me such a shot in the right direction. And now, after this year, I also know 
that I want to go further in what I’ve been doing all year, and yes, I think my reli- 
gious experience is in the sense that, yes, God put me on the right path when I 
didn’t know anymore what to do with my life now.”*°’ 
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5.4.4 Mirjam 


Mirjam is 31 years old and a theologian. She grew up in the countryside but has 
lived in Hanover for some time. In the narrative, she reflects that her religious ex- 
periences often occur at life’s turning points. 
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Figure 16: Drawing Mirjam. 


Her religious experience is related to a Metallica concert. Mirjam was very an- 
noyed with her classmates shortly before graduating from high school. That’s 
why she decided to take time out together with her boyfriend at the time. The 
two bought tickets for a Metallica concert and went to Munich. “And I don’t really 
like crowds, which is unusual because I really like going to metal concerts. But you 
can see the M here (pointing to the picture), and that’s me, and you can see here 
that I’m not in this crowd [...]. Suddenly, a guy came out of the cordoned-off area 
and somehow handed out golden bracelets. And man, if there’s something to get 
there and it looks fancy, so we grabbed two of those gold bracelets. And then 
when we get in, we realize that it was pure luck or maybe not because we got 
these bracelets to get into the front row And then we stood in the front row for 
an evening and had our eyes on Metallica. That was a religious experience for 
me, also at the time, which was important to me because I saw that as incredible; 
it may sound banal, but it was a huge gift at the time. Just to drive 300 km, to get in 
the car and say, we’re just going to rock, even though everything is annoying us 
right now and even though we were maybe a bit afraid of what was coming. 
[...] I noticed afterwards, that was one of the biggest effects, that I realized, gosh 
Mirjam, there is more to life than this time of graduation [...]. So there is more, 
we can approach certain things calmly, and there is someone or something that 
ensures a different reality or that, yes, simply also ensures that at that point I 
can think beyond that, for example, I can go to normal places where everyone 
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goes and simply relax, calm down. It allows me to trust myself much more than I 
can do myself.”** 


5.5 Group 5, Zurich: Ronnie, Gina, Leandra, and Felix 


Ronnie, Gina, Leandra, and Felix knew each other before the data collection. Ron- 
nie and Felix are good friends, as are Gina and Leandra. Gina and Leandra know 
Ronnie because he was a cook at their confirmation camp, and they know Felix 
because he is a group leader in the confirmation classes. All four live in the Zurich 
conurbation and have come into contact with Christian content and the church 
mainly through church lessons. 


5.5.1 Ronnie 


19-year-old Ronnie works as a cook. His family are members of the Evangelical Re- 
formed Church but do not actively participate in church life. Ronnie was influ- 
enced by his time in confirmation classes. 

Ronnie was in the final year of his apprenticeship as a cook at the time of the re- 
ligious experience and had agreed to cook for the whole group at the confirmation 
camp. He describes this camp as having had a profound impact on his faith. It 
should be emphasized that Ronnie did not participate in the camp program be- 
cause he was mainly in the kitchen. From time to time, however, he was present 
in the content-related parts, especially in the evening: “I drew a situation in which I 
was at the confirmation camp in 2016, in Saas-Grund in the kitchen, and there we 
took communion in front of the fire on the second-to-last evening, and for me, that 
was an exceptional situation, simply for the reason that when we were all standing 
there like that, I broke out in a sweat, it ran cold down my back. I felt like I was no 
longer entirely under control. I wanted to move my arm, but it just didn’t move. 
Nevertheless, there was a certain warmth around the fire, a feeling of security 
that I hadn’t known before. Then I thought, well, Pm not sick anymore, even if I 
had been ill two days earlier, but I really associated it with God, and that’s actually 
what my drawing shows. [...] When I look back, that was actually the point at 
which I really had to say, yes, well, there is someone up there. Before that, it 
was always like, yes, God can exist, but he doesnt have to, but that was really 
the point at which I had to say, yes, he does exist. In what form is always a bit 
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Figure 17: Drawing Ronnie. 


of a question, I don’t know yet, but that was actually a bit of the origin of my 
faith” 


5.5.2 Gina 


Gina is 16 years old and goes to grammar school. She says that she did not grow up 
in church but attended church classes from the 3rd grade onwards. Otherwise, she 
rarely went to church on Sundays, although her father was on the church board. 

Gina openly says that she is unsure whether she can and should believe in a 
God. For Gina, however, religion and compassion are crucially connected. Despite 
her doubts, she tells of various experiences that she interprets as religious expe- 
riences and which have impressed themselves on her: “I just wanted to draw little 
situations like that. I once (points to the picture) held up someone’s lift, so when 
the door closes, or on the train, when the door begins to close I briefly go to push 
the button; these are such small things, but it shows that somehow, that even 
though there are millions of people in this world, that somehow you feel for the 
individual maybe for 5 seconds and briefly press the button so that he catches 
the train or the lift or something. I also drew such a situation here (pointing to 
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Figure 18: Drawing Gina. 


the picture). I went to Constance with my boyfriend for two days, and in Constance, 
it is very extreme that you see homeless people everywhere. Of course, we were 
only there for two days, but somehow, we spent the whole weekend bringing ba- 
nanas and bread rolls to these homeless people. That’s also something like showing 
a little compassion, even though you don’t know these people at all. You don’t really 
have anything to do with them or anything. But you still want to help them some- 
how [...] This is a little different from the other two drawings, but somehow the 
hour just for me helped me a lot, and I didn’t really feel God, I can’t really say 
so, but just the thoughts you had and so on. It triggered something in me and 
strengthened my faith; I can’t describe why because I didn’t feel God, but somehow 
it strengthened ‘him’ (the faith), so I don’t know why.”?” 
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5.5.3 Leandra 


Leandra, also 16, is a student at a commercial high school. Her parents have no 
church affiliation. However, Leandra attended church classes from the 3rd grade 
onwards and was confirmed. The confirmation classes, led by a team of young peo- 
ple and the pastor, appealed to her very much. As a result, she is now involved in 
this confirmation team. 

In Leandra’s drawing of her religious experience, the play with colours is very 
clearly expressed. She describes this experience as transitioning from shades of 
grey to a colourful image. Although Leandra grew up predominantly secular due 
to her family background, she has depicted Jesus of Nazareth in her painting. 


Figure 19: Drawing Leandra. 


Leandra begins her story by saying that she did not pass the probationary period 
at the grammar school. Back at secondary school, she fell into a black hole: “Every- 
body: no, come on, you will manage somehow; I just excluded everybody [...], I fell 
into a hole. Yes, that on the drawing should be the black hole, and also the book 
that Jesus holds up are thus lives of different people, and that’s just my life, and 
that’s just that point when I was there - (pointing to the picture) and that’s me. 
That’s the little person there, the little thing. I really shut everybody out, and I 
didn’t do anything. I didn’t go to sec either, even though I should have done some- 
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thing.”””' Leandra found out that she might still have a chance to get into a higher 
level of education after secondary school, as her entrance exam was still valid for a 
commercial secondary school. So, she waited several weeks for a rejection or ac- 
ceptance letter from the school: “It was in a study session where you're always 
in the school auditorium, and then the bell rang, and I could go out, and then 
they just said, yes I got it. And I just found, I looked at it all the time, it was 
mega warm the phone, and that was my experience. Then when the phone 
rang, I picked it up, and it was really so warm, and then I thought there was no 
sun, and it was all cold and shady, it was just after winter, so spring, and it was 
still so warm. No one gave me this job somehow; a colleague gave me the phone 
or my mother or something. Of course, the school did it, but it could have been 
that I didn’t get it, that I could go back to school or somehow. So, for me, the expe- 
rience was just, somehow, something higher that made this phone ring. For me, it 
was somehow just like that. [...] And that’s colourful, that it’s away from black, 
should represent that.”?” 

For Leandra, this phone call, the news that she would be admitted to the com- 
mercial high school, was a formative religious experience. This news transformed 
the dull grey inside her into a new colourful perspective. This change connects her 
to God and interprets the event as a religious experience. 


5.5.4 Felix 


Felix is a catering specialist and is 21 years old. He comes from a family which is a 
member of the Swiss Evangelical-Reformed Church but has no connection to the 
church. Accordingly, he says that he did not grow up religiously. However, he at- 
tended church classes from the third grade onwards and was confirmed. 

He has recorded his religious experiences on a timeline. He started in 2012 at 
the confirmation camp in Taizé and ended in 2017 when he described an experi- 
ence with a demon. In his picture, differences between safe places and the rather 
gloomy outside world become visible. God, as in most paintings, is represented 
with light and bright colours. “It all started with my confirmation camp in Taizé 
in 2012 [...] I was really in a state of tossing and turning, I had a bit of a mental 
breakdown, and I remember we had a church service, a lovely one, and we 
sang songs, and because my psyche was so damaged and I was really down, I start- 
ed to cry and then my colleagues thought, yes, go to sleep in your room. Then I went 
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out, and during the service, I kept thinking, ‘God, if you exist, give me a sign. [...]’ 
Then I left the service and went in the direction of the dormitories, and a stranger 
ran after me and just hugged me and told me that God is with you, and that was for 
me, the basic point, so to speak, why-, that was a sign for me that God exists.”’”° 
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Figure 20: Drawing Felix. 


On the second point, Felix describes an experience when he cooked with Ronnie at 
the confirmation camp: “As we had taken communion and burned the letters of 
the young people. It was like a dome formed around us. So, I felt it and noticed 
it became hot as if we were sealed off from the outside world. It was um not op- 
pressive but liberating, nice, and warm.”*” For the third experience, which Felix 
classifies as religious, he talks about a demon: “Then the third picture. That’s 
2017, I had a little problem with a demon. With the help of Adrian (pastor), I 
could defeat that, that is, get rid of the demon. His former confirmation teacher 
was also there. So, the three of us performed so to say an exorcism in quotation 
marks, and yes, um, I got rid of it, and it showed me that ‘yes, right’ it’s the opposite 
of God, but I got rid of it with God’s help.”°”° 


373 3 EZ ZH 4 Felix, 5. 
374 3 EZ ZH 4 Felix, 9. 
375 3 EZ ZH 4 Felix, 11. 
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5.6 Group 6, Zurich: Sara, Tobi, Colin, and Simone 


The fourth group consists of people who also live in the Zurich agglomeration. 
Colin was the contact person and invited the other three young adults to this sur- 
vey. He is the local pastor and knows all three who do not know each other or do 
not know each other well. Colin also participated in the survey and belongs to the 
older control group. 


5.6.1 Sara 


Sara is 22 years old and studies in Zurich. She says she grew up as a Christian but 
only rarely went to church, for example, at Christmas and Easter. With her grand- 
parents, however, the Lord’s Prayer was always prayed before dinner. Sara was 
confirmed by Colin and has been involved in the church’s annual youth camp 
ever since. She leads the confirmation camp with Colin and other youths and 
young adults. 
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Figure 21: Drawing Sara. 
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Sara’s most critical religious experiences are based on the church camps in 
which she is involved and are strongly connected to the camps: “Well, I’ve actually 
hung everything on the camps for me, because those are my, actually my religious 
experiences — the important religious experiences in the year. So, on the one hand 
for me and on the other hand also to see how other people experience it, so how 
we live religion together. For me, religion has a lot to do with community, and uh, I 
drew a camp house in the mountains because we are often in the mountains, and 
each window represents one of the camps we have been to so far. [...] the commu- 
nity and you just deal with your faith, and I always find it nice when then in a dis- 
cussion such trains of thought emerge in which before not always-, so you have 
maybe not already thought about what you believe yourself.”°”° 

For Sara, the camps offer spaces where she finds time to think about her re- 
ligious beliefs and reflect on them in conversation with other people. The camp 
community and the culture of discourse are vital to her. 


5.6.2 Tobi 


Tobi is 23 years old and has completed a commercial apprenticeship. However, he 
is more of a bon vivant who has always been self-employed. Tobi is of Filipino ori- 
gin and grew up with his grandparents, who had little contact with the church. 
Nevertheless, Tobi had himself confirmed. A central theme in Tobi’s life is that 
he feels lonely and not understood. 

He had an incisive religious experience at 17 during a challenging phase in his 
life: “So my first drawing is about when I was 17 years old. I grew up with my 
grandparents, and yes, when I went through puberty, it became relatively compli- 
cated, with alcohol and, let’s say, all kinds of things. When the whole thing escalat- 
ed, the police came to our house that day. And I’m the black guy (in the drawing) 
sitting on the floor, and I didn’t know what to do. The only person I could think of 
to call, sitting next to me, was my pastor Colin from the confirmation camp. And 
yes, I think he came straight out of a meeting to help me. Yes, it was relatively dif- 
ficult for me because I had the feeling that I was all alone in this world and no one 
could help me, and then Colin came. I expected him to be angry with me, too, and 
the opposite was the case. He was very sweet and told me to open the door, not 
lock myself in. Because Colin was a priest, I questioned the whole thing. What is 
his motivation? Why is he helping a young person like me? I was only in the con- 
firmation camp, and I don’t know if I participated that well; I just ensured I didn’t 
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Figure 22: Drawing Tobi. 


get into any problems. And yes, the feeling was like, actually in the rain Pm squat- 
ting in, that the sun is rising, Pm not so alone after all. And this motivation that 
drives my pastor could well be that it drives me too. Yes, and this moment, 
when things arent going so well, and there are problems again, I just think 
back to that moment. It couldn’t have been worse than it was there, so it can’t 
get as bad as it was there. [...] Yes, it was clear to me - yes, I don’t know what 
it looked like inside him, but it was clear to me that it was God. Because, I suppose, 
otherwise, he wouldn't have chosen this path, that is, to study theology.”*”” 


5.6.3 Colin 


Colin works as a pastor in the Zurich area and is 40 years old. He was immediately 
willing to participate in the study and invite young people from his congregation. 
He deliberately asked young people whom he did not count as part of the core 
church community. Colin drew a timeline on his picture with smaller and two larg- 
er dots. For him, there are many religious experiences in life, but not all are equal- 
ly incisive: “And what the yellow line means to me (shows the line on the picture) 
is actually the divine, which also works through people, which has always been 
there. That sometimes worked consciously and sometimes unconsciously, and so 


377 4 EZ SG 2 Tobi, 3.6.8.20. 
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Figure 23: Drawing Colin. 


the religious experiences, the many points (shows the points on the picture), are 
also the ones from everyday life with the family. These are small individual 
cases that not for me - are religious experiences not necessarily bound to God; 
they can also work or function through people.”””® 

Colin had two meaningful religious experiences abroad, one as a child and one 
as an adult when he almost drowned. His first experience was in Cameroon at the 
age of 10. He was visiting an uncle with his family. During that time, there was 
fighting in Cameroon, and there were dead bodies on the ground. During this 
time, the family had to cross a dangerous area with the uncle and the cousins: 
“There were corpses on the ground, and then we said, yes, can’t we stop and 
help? Then they said, no, that’s much too dangerous, so we’ll go on. Then we 
were there for a few days, I think I was in a pre-pubescent phase, and I had the 
feeling, what kind of God is this that allows this to happen? Then we were told 
that a hazardous route was coming up today; once we had passed through these 
three villages, everything would be fine. Exactly, I said in advance, so dear God, 


378 4 EZ SG 3 Colin, 10. 
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now please do something, let’s see that you exist. [...] we couldn’t get away with the 
truck, and within maybe 40 seconds, 50 people came running out of the bush with 
machetes in their hands, with torches, with everything and talked in their English 
to my cousin and the driver, and I think the idea would have been that they would 
kill us now. [...] So it was striking, they were extremely aggressive, they were hit- 
ting the car, and somehow, I don’t know if the boss, somebody came and said, yeah 
it’s fine, you can go and then we could drive on. That was quite an intense expe- 
rience.”*”? The second event Colin recounts happened on a congregational trip 
in Costa Rica: “We arrived in the evening, and we went for a swim. Not much 
thought into it. And at some point, I wanted to swim back in, and I couldn't get 
in. It kept pulling me out. I started to crawl, even faster, even more, and always. 
— Then I caught a wave above it and tried again. It didn’t go forward. And then 
it was really the last second, I thought, ok, now life is over; I think about what 
has happened and am, [...] in this stress, always swallowed even faster, even 
more, even more water, and so really, I would say about three seconds before 
drowning, I somehow got across. [...] I think God would work through people 
just like directly; it doesn’t have to go that far. - Now those were just two so special 
experiences.”3*° 


5.6.4 Simone 


Simone is 17 years old and attends high school. She went to church from time to 
time but not regularly, mainly when her mother and sister had a performance 
with the church choir. 

Simone’s religious experience took place on a city trip in a group where they 
came into contact with homeless people. Colin advertised the trip as post-confirma- 
tion, and Simone went along out of interest. On the trip, the group had the task of 
doing something good for a person in Barcelona: “He was just here (pointing to the 
picture) in the rubbish bin, digging with his shopping trolley, and then we were 
four or five girls, we saw him and started talking to him. He didn’t speak German, 
only Chinese, which was a bit difficult, but we talked to him, and some of us bought 
him something to eat. Then I stayed with one of our group and started talking to 
him using gestures. Yes, that was the trigger because it was about charity, especially 
in the camp. 


379 4 EZ SG 3 Colin, 6. 
380 4 EZ SG 3 Colin, 8.17 
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Figure 24: Drawing Simone. 


When he left, I went away crying because I felt so happy. He was so radiant at the 
end and also cried when he left because I think that was because no one had talked 
to him for a long time, and that was the trigger. [...] After that, I decided to write 
my Matura paper on charity. For that, I had to read some things in the Bible. For 
that, I also had to go to a Christian institution, a home for the disabled, and work 
there. [...]. I think it all has a little to do with that. His story (points to the drawn 
book) also has a lot to do with God, and yes, I think everything religious also be- 
longs to God somehow.”?** 


5.7 Summary: Defining religious experience from the 
perspective of the co-researchers 


Religious experiences are perceived as a snapshot in which a process is triggered. 
Mirjam summarizes these moments: “[I]t seems to me that religious experiences 
are sacred times. That sometimes maybe make you take your shoes off, so they 
are also holy words, but I think that describes it, times that make me feel that 
there is such a thing as eternity.”** In addition, these experiences are associated 
with transcendence by all co-researchers, and most place them in a Christian sys- 


381 4 EZ SG 4 Simone, 79.14. 
382 2 D HA 4 Mirjam, 134. 
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tem of meaning.*® Religious experience is associated with uncontrollability, (God) 
cognition, new insights, and high emotionality. 


The definitions of the co-researchers are listed below, so an overview can be 


given. It is essential to mention that these definitions emerged at the very begin- 
ning of the survey and were further differentiated in the course of the survey proc- 


ess, 


especially in the group discussion, and above all, became biographically anch- 


ored: 


Abby: This experience is a moment in my life without my control or anyone else’s. I have no 
explanation for the event or feeling. I only know that there is a greater power.*** 
Vanessa: Knowing that I am loved and feeling humbled by the knowledge that God exists. 
Carmen: Anything that connects me to the divine presence. Nature an overwhelming connec- 
tion to Divinity — and especially answered prayer as well as knowing that I am hearing, see- 
ing, feeling, answers to the need in questions in my spirit.**° 

Kristine: I believe that a religious experience is when a person feels a strong connection to a 
higher power/being and feels more at peace and changed after the experience.**” 

John: To me, a religious experience is any experience in which I see God at work.*** 

Micah: A religious experience is something that I think all Christians will have throughout 
their lives.**° 


385 


Sophie: It’s a time when you feel God and, for me, want to pursue a relationship.” 

Tim: Anything that has to do with the God of Christianity.” 

Niklas: A religious experience for me is when I experience something that gives me confi- 
dence and shows me that no matter what I do, God is with me.” 

Janik: A religious experience for me is something where I share my thoughts, feelings with 
others, or feel God with me.’ 

Sabine: A moment or a situation in which God made himself felt. 
Mirjam: An experience I cannot create myself that touches my innermost being and leaves it 
changed.” 


394 


383 


The classification in the Christian system of meaning is not surprising in my opinion, because 


it was already determined in the research design that this study should be limited to religious phe- 
nomena in Christianity. Accordingly, young people who say that they have had religious experien- 
ces in the Christian system of meaning participated in the surveys. 
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1Q LA. 1 Abby. 
1Q LA. 2 Vanessa. 
1Q LA. 3 Carmen. 
1Q LA. 4 Kristine. 
1Q L.A. 5 John. 
1Q LA. 6 Micah. 
1 Q L.A. 7 Sophie. 
1Q LA. 8 Tim. 

2 Q HA 1 Niklas. 

2 Q HA 2 Janik. 

2 Q HA 3 Sabine. 
2 Q HA 4 Mirjam. 
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Ronnie: For me, a religious experience is one in which a special feeling comes forth, e.g., se- 
curity, safety.””° 

Gina: An experience where you feel that there is more than just living and then dying.”” 
Leandra: An experience with a higher power which helped me find my way.” 

Felix: For me, a religious experience is an experience with God in which you psychologically 
take a step towards knowing that God exists.’”° 

Sara: A spiritual experience. I experience this, especially in connection with a community. 
Tobi: For me, a religious experience is when just a train of thought or something like a spon- 
taneous inspiration changes my feeling/state positively.*” 

Colin: An experience between God and human being and experienced in the human medi- 
um.?”? 

Simone: Attending church services, conversing with religious people, singing/praying before 
meals.“ 


400 


In the co-researchers’ stories, the religious experience and the changes that come 
from it are the work of God or experiences of faith. This means that transcendence 
is part and content of the experiences, and God or a higher power is seen as the 
impetus for change. All experiences have in common that they always bring about 
a change in and of everyday life. Despite the solid reference for transcendence in 
the definitions of religious experience, the co-researchers assume that these expe- 
riences are also interpreted experiences.*™ Thus, transcendence and interpreta- 
tion are not mutually exclusive in the personal descriptions of religious experi- 
ence. Transcendental experiences and interpreted experiences go hand in hand. 
It is striking that a substantial concept of God and religion, and the awareness 
of the individual interpretive practice of religious experiences do not have to be 
a dualism. Among the co-researchers, these things are naturally thought of togeth- 
er and seen as complementary dimensions. 


396 3 Q ZH 1 Ronnie. 

397 3 Q ZH 2 Gina. 

398 3 Q ZH 3 Leandra. 

399 3 Q ZH 4 Felix. 

400 4 Q SG 1 Sara. 

401 4 Q SG 2 Tobi. 

402 4 Q SG 3 Colin. 

403 4 Q SG 4 Simone. 

404 Cf. the two chapters: verbalization and subjectivity. 


6 Excursus: Inner aspects and basic observations 
on the religious experiences of the cross-case 
and cross-group evaluation 


The core of the inductive analysis consists of the chapter on changing the personal 
frame of reference. Here, many processual aspects are in the foreground. Parallel to 
this, some themes emerged as essential during the coding process, which cannot be 
directly assigned to the processual aspects but are central to a fundamental under- 
standing of religious experience. In these aspects, the significance of religious ex- 
perience for the individual, the multi-layered topic of imprinting and the challeng- 
es of verbalizing such experiences become visible precisely because of their high 
subjectivity I will present these four themes below. 


6.1 The meaning of religious experiences for the 
co-researchers 


Religious experiences are essential for many of the co-researchers and are mile- 
stones in their religious biography and identity. The importance of religious expe- 
riences for the co-researchers was already clarified in the introductory question- 
naire; this was taken up later in the survey, especially in the group discussions. 

Religious experiences are closely linked to a personal appropriation of 
“learned” and “shaped” contents of the faith. They are what lead to a personal ap- 
propriation of (Christian) religious content. Sophie brings this to the point both in 
the questionnaire and in the discussion: “They help bring to life the concepts you 
are taught.”*°° and “They completely changed my faith for me.”*° Religious expe- 
riences thus bring something to life or awaken something to life that gains person- 
al significance to such an extent that it leads to a change in the frame of reference 
under certain circumstances. In the religious experience, an imprint and prior 
knowledge is brought to life and thereby gains personal significance to the extent 
that it takes on the function of pointing to God: “I feel that religious experiences 
are important to my life because they remind me that a higher power exists.”*°” 
This reference function becomes visible even when religious experience is not pre- 
sented as essential, as in Micah’s questionnaire: “Religious experiences don’t have 


405 1 Q L.A. 7 Sophie. 
406 1 D L.A. 7 Sophie, 51. 
407 1Q L.A. 4 Kristine. 
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much importance in my faith, to be honest. The only importance that it has is it 
reminds me that God is always there.”*® 

The importance of religious experience lies not only in its indicative function, 
but it is also described as the cornerstone of personal faith: “I think they support 
my faith and give a — maybe a cornerstone for it.”* Also, for the co-researchers, 
who grew up with a rather unchurched background, it is the religious experiences 
that make faith possible: “The only thing that has really changed is that now I sort 
of believe that God exists, but it doesn’t really affect my everyday life itself. There 
are certain situations, like sometimes in the evening when youre alone or some- 
thing, where you come back to that, think about that, pray accordingly, but now for 
normal everyday life, nothing has changed for me personally.”*"° Sabine goes so far 
as to see the religious experience as the basis of faith, mainly because the Western 
world and Western thinking are designed for proof, and religious experience pro- 
vides that ’proof’. Thereby, experience and imprinting are also linked in Sabine’s 
train of thought: “I can imagine that it has to do with an educational issue some- 
where, that especially in the Western world we are educated to question every- 
thing. If we have no proof of something, even if we only see the proof for ourselves, 
then it can’t exist. That’s why people who are believers also consciously, just like 
you (looks at Mirjam), consciously see something divine in a situation and there- 
fore project it into God. If they don’t have that, then they are simply not believers. 
So, in the Western world, at least, since we question everything, I think there is no 
faith without religious experience. That’s how I could explain it.” 

Which functions religious experiences take over in detail and how the inter- 
play of contingency and resilience, faith and (God-)knowledge looks like will be ex- 
plained in more detail in the chapter ’Processual aspects: Religious experience and 
the change of the personal frame of reference - cross-case and cross-group evalu- 
ation’. 


6.2 “Imprinting” as a liquid phenomenon before, during, and 
after a religious experience 


As has been seen in the previous chapter, religious experience can be seen as a 
significant factor in bringing learned religious content to life and enabling person- 
al appropriation. All co-researchers had access to religious knowledge, e.g., through 


408 1 Q L.A. 6 Micah. 
409 1D L.A. 5 John, 4. 
410 3 D ZH 1 Ronnie, 8. 
411 2 D HA 3 Sabine, 46. 
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confirmation classes or through the family. However, the significance of religious 
content for personal life was only revealed through the experience(s) themselves. 

In the case of this typological research, a religious imprint that enables specif- 
ic Christian interpretations cannot be reduced to family background alone, for as 
can be seen in the narratives of the co-researchers, there are also religious im- 
prints before, during, and after the religious experience that are important for 
the change and maintenance of the change in the personal frame of reference, 
as for example, in Sabine’s case: “Yes, so actually only after the FSJ had started. Be- 
cause of the feeling I had there, I very quickly felt very much at home and comfort- 
able in our church. The conversations with my leader, our leaders, that, yes, that’s 
when I first registered that, that was definitely God, that kind of security, that’s 
how I got it.”*'* (Religious) imprints happen on so many different levels, such as 
family, friendship, and media, but also social media, with a hobby and the leisure 
sector in general — we should remember here, for example, the stories with Car- 
men’s TV sermon in the fitness centre and Vanessa’s YouTube song video. 

In the narratives, it can be seen that there are different levels of imprinting 
which influence each other and cannot be sharply separated. For example, 
among the co-researchers, there are familial, relational, and content-related reli- 
gious imprints, as well as those that arise through religious practices.*** These im- 
prints are very diverse and, at the same time, always experience counter-imprints. 
Thus, religious imprinting must also be understood as a liquid phenomenon due to 
the conditions of plural and late-modern society. 

Many co-researchers, who come from the USA, have been shaped by Christian- 
ity in their families. Except for Carmen, they all went to church with their family 
from time to time and Abby, John, Micah, Sophie, and Tim participated in Christian 
youth camps.*™* In contrast, most of the German and Swiss co-researchers came 
into increased contact with Christian content, later on, e.g., through church lessons 
and confirmation, as for example, Ronnie and Leandra: “I grew up in a family that 
is religious, but not strictly religious. I was influenced by the confirmation 


412 2 EZ HA 3 Sabine, 17 

413 Cf. e.g. Ronnie, for whom the religious practice coincides with the religious experience: “I 
drew a situation in which I was at a confirmation camp in 2016, in Saas-Grund in the kitchen 
and there we took communion in front of the fire on the second to last evening and for me 
that was a very special situation, [...] but I then really associated it with God and that is actually 
what my drawing shows.” 3 EZ ZH 1 Ronnie, 3. Or Vanessa, who describes one of her ritualized re- 
ligious practices as follows: “And I started wearing a cross necklace and whenever I felt nervous or 
really upset, I would just hold onto it.” 1 EZ L.A. 2 Vanessa, 15. 

414 Cf. e.g., 1 Q L.A. 1 Abby, 1 Q L.A. 5 John, 1 Q L.A. 6 Micah, 1 Q L.A. 7 Sophie, 1 Q L.A. 8 Tim. 
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classes.”*'® “With my parents -> not at all, only from the 3rd class.”*'° Therefore, in 
these narratives, pastors, and church lessons play an essential role in terms of re- 
ligiously formative factors. 

The stories show that not only individual persons are religiously influential, 
but also different groups of people who were given the code Christian setting in 
the analysis. Sara, for example, says: “Yes, the community and you just deal with 
your faith, and I always think it’s nice when, in a discussion, trains of thought 
come up that you haven’t always thought about before, so maybe you haven't 
thought about what you actually believe yourself.”*” 

So, it is individuals, but also communities, e.g. from the circle of friends, the 
youth church, or a prayer group at the university, who are religiously formative 
for the co-researchers. Likewise, religious songs and streamed church services 
can also be formative for the personal interpretation of life. In addition, religious 
imprinting via YouTube, social media, and various television channels is not to be 
neglected, especially in the USA." 


6.3 Verbalization 


The narratives reveal that religious experience is a highly personal subject. The 
young people who voluntarily participated in the research could not spontaneously 
draw on a pre-formed narrative. At the beginning of each phase of the survey, re- 
gardless of country, place, age, or the degree of attachment to the church, there 
was a questioning, uncertain speechlessness. All participants first needed to link 
the topic to their lives. This occurred mainly in conversations before the survey 
and while filling out the questionnaire. 

The short, standardized questionnaire proved central to getting to a point 
where personal stories could be told. In addition, it was precisely in this first 
phase of the survey that a process of communication among themselves and 
with the researcher could be observed, namely about whether it was legitimate 


415 3 Q ZH 1 Ronnie. 

416 3 Q ZH 3 Leandra. 

417 4 EZ SG 1 Sara, 11. 

418 Two differences within the co-researchers’ group should be pointed out here: In this typolog- 
ical research, the family environment is more likely to have a religious influence in the USA, where- 
as in Germany and Switzerland it is more likely to be the church-institutional environment or its 
representatives. The second difference lies in the religious influence of media aspects, which is 
more pronounced in the co-researcher groups from the USA than in those from continental Eu- 
rope. 
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in this setting to relate experiences that had taken place in an everyday setting, but 
which were personally interpreted as religious. It was observed that a personal at- 
tribution process had already taken place but that these experiences had never or 
hardly been talked about up to that point. It seemed as if the religious experiences 
were kept a secret. It was clear to the co-researchers in private that they under- 
stood their experience as a religious experience, yet this seemed to be questionable 
in a community setting or at the beginning of this survey. 

For example, John asked if it was legitimate to talk about an experience that 
did not occur in a church. Kristine wanted to know if it was okay to recount an 
experience while she was reading the Koran. Abby commented that she had to re- 
construct a part of her life because it was only in this context that her religious 
experiences made sense. The same was evident in the German-speaking context; 
the experiences were never told independently of the biographies but permanently 
embedded in a narrative anchored in the life story. 

The time between the lines of the questionnaires became essential for finding 
language. Equally central for the theological language ability, however, were the 
drawings. In the drawing, the particular everyday experience could be reconstruct- 
ed from one’s life as a religious experience. This resulted in various picture crea- 
tions with a high symbolic content, about which the young people later gave infor- 
mation. The aesthetic bridge over symbols led to a narrative written in verbal 
language. It seemed as if in the reconstructions themselves, another religious ex- 
perience was being made beyond the experience of the original experience.*'? Ex- 
perience that was already implicitly accomplished now happened explicitly here, 
through the process of communication with others. But even in the individual bio- 
graphical narratives based on the drawing, it is evident how words and language 
are struggled with, especially in the video recordings. There are many incomplete 
sentences, they are often interrupted and restarted, and the narrative thread is 
taken up again differently. 


6.4 Subjectivity 


Ambivalence in classifying the experience also becomes visible from time to time. 
This was most evident in the group discussion during the first survey in the Zurich 
area. All participants recounted their experiences, and three of the four clearly de- 


419 Analogies of this process can be drawn to Jiingel’s understanding of experience with experi- 
ence. Cf. Eberhard Jüngel, Erfahrungen mit der Erfahrung: Unterwegs bemerkt (Stuttgart: Radius, 
2008). 
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fined them as religious experiences. However, Gina described herself as being torn 
between the small everyday experiences she classified as divine and her uncer- 
tainty about whether God exists. In the group discussion, her friends reacted pas- 
torally to this. Two of the three people also questioned the everyday effect of reli- 
gious experience and the certainty that God exists. Towards the end of the 
discussion, on the other hand, they all spoke of God and tried to trace their 
image of God. This intense ambivalence was unique to this group but is implicit 
in other discussions. A struggle with what is a religious experience and the relativ- 
ity of this must be seen as a feature of such experiences. This could be read as a 
contrast to other codes but is discussed by the young people as more minor than a 
contrast and more as part of these phenomena.*”” 

Especially in terms of ambivalence, subjectivity, linguistic ability, and clarity, 
the farewell phase was striking, as already mentioned in the methodological chap- 
ter. After the survey, the young people thanked me for allowing them to partici- 
pate. The participants also did not leave the room immediately, but many informal 
conversations and queries still took place during this period. The reason for this 
can only be surmised and reconstructed from the interview notes, but the co-re- 
searchers seemed strengthened in their theological language skills and sense of 
self-efficacy. 

The participants’ experiences are characterized by subjectivity, as they can 
only be reported but not observed.*” The truth of the reality of an experience 
can always be questioned, since the understanding of the self, the world, and be- 
liefs depend on one’s own and the contextual horizon of interpretation. Most of the 
young people seemed to be aware of this and explicitly assigned their experiences 
to an individual level of truth, e.g., Leandra: “I'll join the two right away. Because I 
don’t think you can say: yes, it is a religious experience - just like that, it is, I don’t 
think you can say that. You have to be able to assess that personally.”*” Or Ronnie 
in the same discussion: “I would also say it’s completely type-dependent and a mat- 
ter of opinion. Because one person might say that the sweating I had, well, I was 
sick two days ago, it still comes from that. And another would see it completely 
differently and say, well, it’s a religious experience, and I think that believing or 
not believing is simply a matter of opinion. “*”° Or Sara: “I believe in all the differ- 
ent religions we have on earth. For me, it’s all the same God. Where people just 
make explanations in their way about the meaning, what drives you.”*”* Suppose 
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the discourse on subjectivity and personal normativity is also analyzed based on 
age and country. In that case, two conspicuous features emerge: The young partic- 
ipants in the USA (under 20) were less aware of the subjectivity of religious expe- 
riences and, based on this, of personal normativity than participants in Switzer- 
land. 

On the one hand, this may be because all co-researchers in Switzerland are 
members of the Protestant Reformed Church and have taken part in religious ed- 
ucation but have hardly participated regularly in church life as a whole family. On 
the other hand, the awareness of the subjectivity of religious experiences is also 
age-dependent, so it was self-evident for the older control group and almost all 
participants older than 19. Mirjam formulated this as follows: “And I can’t help 
but interpret it theologically, I can’t help but interpret it religiously, I can’t help 
but say, why is she standing there on the street and annoying me? Because I 
think she’s standing there on the street for a reason.”*” 

However, this fact also seems to be a barrier for young people to verbalize 
their religious experiences. The experience, often existential and transcendent 
for them, stands in the tension between enlightened objective reality and subjec- 
tive, intuitive, and transcendent knowledge. The hermeneutic process is complicat- 
ed because most religious moments are everyday experiences or have taken place 
in a familiar setting. Since the experiences of the young people are private and per- 
sonal experiences that are often not told to anyone (all 20 participants stated that 
they had never or rarely talked about these experiences) and which have not al- 
ready been classified by an institutional framework, the subjectivity and thus 
the hermeneutic uncertainty is reinforced. Nevertheless, it turns out that it is pre- 
cisely repetitive experiences, i.e., ordinary everyday moments, that can become ex- 
traordinary experiences. In Abby’s case, the normality of bulimia is broken by 
something; in Carmen’s case, the usual setting in the gym; in Sabine’s case, a real- 
ization forms overnight in her bedroom and in Kristine’s case, a conversation 
among friends becomes a very formative experience. 


6.5 Summary 


The importance of religious experience for the individual and their biography can- 
not be underestimated. Many co-researchers agreed that religious experiences play 
a significant role in their lives. Yet the co-researchers never or hardly ever talk 
about their religious experiences. Dealing with it is like dealing with a secret 
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that is well guarded. This may be due, on the one hand, to the often everyday set- 
ting of the experiences, but on the other hand to the awareness of subjectivity and 
the difficulty of verbalization.*” 

Religious imprinting plays a vital role in this topic. This is true in two respects: 
on the one hand, concerning interpreting an experience as religious. The assign- 
ment to a system of meaning does not happen arbitrarily but is based on previous 
knowledge and various influences. On the other hand, it also concerns the forma- 
tion of faith itself because it is a personal experience that brings both prior reli- 
gious knowledge and family imprinting to life. Here again, it becomes clear how 
essential personal experience is for constructing religious experiences for late- 
modern urban people. 


426 In addition, it can be noted that talking about religious experiences also concerns systemic 
issues. It could be that there is a social barrier to talking about religious experiences. For one’s 
own subjectivity of a religious experience is not only rooted in the subject itself, but also in the 
fact that it is learned that speaking about these experiences is subjective and private. This 
would then make the verbalization of religious experiences and phenomena not only an individual 
problem, but an issue for society as a whole. 


7 Processual aspects: Religious experience and 
the change of the personal frame of reference 
- cross-case and cross-group evaluation 


This chapter is the centre of the qualitative data analysis because it is here that I 
present and explain in detail the core category, which I formed through the induc- 
tive coding process. It becomes apparent that the religious experiences described 
by the co-researchers are not some insignificant experiences but rather they are 
experiences that fundamentally change the personal frame of reference. Theolog- 
ically, the change in the individual frame of reference is in the tension between 
interpretation and revelation and testifies to how experience becomes faith. How- 
ever, it seems striking that the co-researchers’ stories are not so much conversion 
experiences in the classical sense, which lead to the first insight that God exists 
and to great enthusiasm. In addition, many co-researchers had already located 
themselves in the Christian system of meaning before their religious experience. 
Nevertheless, all the experiences have in common that they are personal experien- 
ces of appropriating faith that point to something transcendent. 

The change in the personal frame of reference must be understood both selec- 
tively and as a process: selectively in that the change of the personal frame of ref- 
erence is triggered by a lived experience; as a process because the interpretation of 
the past experiences also influences future experiences, and thus leads to either 
consolidation or (dissolution) of this religious frame of reference. 

During the surveys and the evaluation, it was surprising to see how familiar 
settings can become personal arenas of religious experience. Thus, the narratives 
presented here often refer to everyday or camp experiences through which the co- 
researchers come to a significant new realization, which then influences and 
changes how they lead their everyday lives. The experiences, interpreted as reli- 
gious experiences, considerably impact the view of the world and the self. 

I will present in this chapter what the personal frame of reference change en- 
tails, how this process is carried out and what effects and changes result from it. I 
begin with primary considerations about the lived experience of changing the per- 
sonal frame of reference. Then the process of this change is described in detail. 
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7.1 Religious experience: from experience to changing the 
frame of reference 


It must be mentioned at the outset that the core category and thus also the guiding 
theory of change in the personal frame of reference cannot be equated with positive 
change. It is much more fundamentally about a process of transforming a person 
in which the axioms of the given frame of reference are changed, rearranged, and 
put together. As already mentioned, this is only a selective process to a certain ex- 
tent. The core category of change in the personal frame of reference already implies 
that a processual rather than static theoretical framework must follow. 
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Figure 25: Coding process. 


In brief, this consists of a before, a moment of the event, and an after. It is noticeable 
that 171 codes were set for the before, 450 for the moment of the event, and 987 for 
the after. From the number of codes assigned, it can already be recognized that the 
significance of religious experience definitely also lies in the after and the resulting 
changed way of perceiving and self-perception. 

In itself, however, the process is more complex because nine non-linear proc- 
ess steps are part of changing the personal frame of reference. This means that 
themes can be assigned to the purely temporal three-step of before - the moment 
of the event - after. Thus, it is not the temporal dimension that is essential but the 
content. The before comprises experiences of contingency and conflict, an active 
search movement and relational impulses. At the moment of happening - the reli- 
gious resonance space and the special everyday experience, the place, embodiment 
and emotions, and the ability to remember and (god) cognition are thematized. The 
period afterwards — from effect to experience is composed of the chapters selfeffi- 
cacy and dissolution of limitation, the effects on everyday life and faith - knowledge 
— certainty. 

In the following, the processes will be presented in detail. 
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Figure 26: Code tree. 


7.2 Before - Contingency, Search, and Relationship 


The before of a religious experience is not to be understood as a fixed time frame; 
rather, it can mean both a phase of life and a specific event in which experiences 
of conflict and contingency are condensed, and the individual reacts to them with 
an active — conscious or unconscious — search movement. 

In this phase, the concept of imprinting seems interesting because it is not only 
the family and religious background that shapes the interpretation of particular 
everyday experiences but also the current social setting. Abby was raised as a 
Christian and occasionally went to church with her family. Currently, however, 
she is increasingly influenced by the secular and religiously critical context of 
the university where she has been living for two years: “So, in college, I always 
grew up in a family that went to church, not every single week, but most of the 
time. So, it was really easy for me to enjoy going to the different events that 
they had and the Bible studies, so I was pretty strong with my faith. But then, 
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as I turned into college, it started to wither away because I wasn’t sure what I real- 
ly believed in.”*”” 

Conversely, Leandra has a secular family background but was exposed to the 
Christian system of meaning in confirmation classes: “Usually it was just Confirma- 
tion class, that’s it. I didn’t think anything of it, it was just Confirmation class, 
somehow you get confirmed, I didn’t exactly think about the presents, but I just 
thought, yes, then it’s finished and so on, but in the confirmation year I took it 
as such, so I always saw God. Before, it was just always like, Jesus, the Bible and 
that, done, finished. But now I really thought about it this year, this confirmation 
year and also in the camp then.”*”* All these implicit and explicit imprints affect 
the before, the contingency and conflict experiences, and how we deal with them. 


7.2.1 Experience in contingency and conflict 


All co-researchers thematize the insufficiency of life or inner and outer moments 
of conflict. The experience of the principle of openness and uncontrollability of 
human life experience is an essential trigger in the process of religious experience. 
The experience of contingency and conflicts is diverse and multi-layered among 
the young people, so fears of the future, excessive everyday demands, self-doubt, 
questioning of the system of origin and values, divorce, and illness situations, 
fear of loss and psychological problems are thematized. Thus John, Gina, Colin, 
and Simone feel powerless when confronted with poverty and suffering. When 
she comes across homeless people, Gina faces contingency: “Here (pointing to 
the picture) I also drew such a situation. When I went to Constance with my boy- 
friend for two days, it was very extreme that you saw homeless people everywhere 
in Constance. Of course, we were only there for two days, but we spent the week- 
end bringing bananas and buns to these homeless people.”*”° John is confronted 
with the insufficiency of life in Mexico when he plays football with children 
from a children’s home. The tension between this poverty and the happiness of 
these children left a lasting impression on him: “And what we did is we drove 
down to a house for children who had either been abandoned by their parents 
or their mothers and just playing with them and seeing how joyful they were 
even when they had very little.”*°° 
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Tobi experiences an extreme conflict situation when the police are at the door 
of his room: “At first I was rioting in the house, so my grandparents ran out and 
then they had the feeling that I would hurt them or myself or they didn’t quite 
know what was going on with me. And when they ran out, I found that the easiest 
thing to do was just to lock the door. And then, after 5 minutes or so, the police 
were standing in front of the door. [...] Yes, and I just think they meant it nicely, 
not to hurt me or that I have more problems, but I felt even more alone at that 
moment. Like, I loved them after all, and they just didn’t understand what was 
going on in a life as young as mine.”**' Micah also experiences conflict in his 
peer group: “I had a tough year at school...all my friends were trying to change 
who I was, like Brayden and all them.”* Felix describes this experience of conflict 
as follows: “Then the third picture. That’s 2017; I had a little problem with a 
demon.”**? Felix did not say what this conflict consisted of, but he chose the highly 
charged term demon, which suggests an existential crisis. 

In addition, it can be observed that some of the religious experiences can also 
be described as experiences at turning points in life: “I recorded two because I 
read something from several of them. Two that were exciting, when I think 
about it, also at certain turning points in life [...] although everything is annoying 
us at the moment and we were perhaps also a little afraid of what is coming now. 
Keyword studies and whether it would work out with the relationship when we 
move in together. And there were a lot of questions.”*** Leandra is desperate 
when she doesn’t pass the probationary period at the grammar school: “I had prac- 
ticed and practiced for this grammar school entrance exam, passed it, did every- 
thing great and suddenly everything was just gone. I only had half a year there, 
and I really had nothing after that. I returned to secondary school; everyone 
had apprenticeships, I was there, and I had nothing, and I thought, yes, I’ll exclude 
everyone now. Everybody; no, come on, you manage somehow; I just shut every- 
body out and have the image, I fell into a hole.”*°° 

The contingency experiences are often accompanied by high emotionality, so 
powerlessness and helplessness, anger and rage, sadness, doubt, and the tension 
of crisis and faith are mentioned. Vanessa feels powerless and worthless when a 
relationship breaks up: “And I went through a break-up, and it was just really 
hard for me. And it felt like there was no one to talk to, and there were some 
days when I didn’t really know what to do during lunchtime. And I remember 
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one day when I actually just sat in the restroom, and I just hid so I wouldn't have to 
see anyone. And I would go into my room and just feel worthless. Especially when 
you’re in a relationship, someone tells you that youre the most amazing thing ever, 
and then something happens, and you realize you’re not the most amazing thing 
ever.”*3° Abby experiences the conflicts predominantly as inner conflicts, with a 
lot of powerlessness and self-aggression: “And so then, I don’t know, I just kind 
of fell apart that year. I have bulimia, and so from that experience, it was really 
hard to rebound and then I started hating God- like I was really against it. And 
it was really hard for me to enjoy life, like all my other friends, and I was very 
angry.”®” 

In principle, contingency and conflict experiences occurred in all narrative data 
sets and were depicted in detail in the drawings. Moreover, they took up a relative- 
ly large amount of space in the individual narratives and also occurred in the 
group discussions. 

So Leandra drew a black hole symbolizing her emotional state, Felix depicted 
this situation with a demon, Vanessa used a broken heart, and Carmen drew her- 
self as an overwhelmed person. Tobi drew himself in the room with a storm cloud 
over his head, etc. 


7.2.2 Active search movement and relational impulses 


It is striking that implicit and explicit search movements are essential for the 
emergence and interpretation of religious experiences. The personal search move- 
ment is based on actively handling contingency experiences and conflict situations. 
In crises, questions and uncertainty, a searching attitude and sometimes active ac- 
tions can be observed among the co-researchers. Thus, the co-researchers seek ad- 
vice from other people, pray, educate themselves on a topic, and actively wrestle 
with the situation and God: “I was all wrought up. I was so wrought up in the emo- 
tion that I could barely hear what was going on around me, but I was asking God 
for direction in the midst of all this chaos, but because I was so stressed out and so 
miserable, I couldn't really hear. So, I had a lot of questions, and there was a lot of 
strong emotion going on.”**° However, this searching movement and making con- 
tact does not have to be specifically directed towards a divine counterpart. John, 
Gina and Simone become active and help the disadvantaged, and Vanessa ap- 
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Figure 27: Drawings contingency experiences. 


proaches her teacher: “And I went to talk to my teacher, who was clearly a Chris- 
tian, and he gave me some advice.”**? The search movement and the active han- 
dling of experiences of conflict and contingency become most visible when the in- 
dividual narratives are read as a whole. The example of Kristine can exemplify this 
theme. In the description of the search movement, the young woman begins with 
the terrorist attacks of 11 September 2001, an event that was very formative for her. 
Since then, she has been preoccupied with how different religions can coexist. Her 
struggle shows itself in active searching actions. She questions her value system, 
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learns a new language — Arabic — goes to Morocco for an exchange semester, etc.: 
“So, I think that I always questioned the American part of my identity. And then I 
went to a school where they were really anti-Islam, and so that really affected my 
opinion of Islam. I felt like I had to be on the Christian side, and I would never be 
able to interact with Muslims in a peaceful way [...] And then I went to college, and 
that’s when I became more critical as a person. And I began studying Arabic be- 
cause I’ve always believed that language equals culture and that if you study a lan- 
guage, it will help you understand the culture of the people [...] And then I decided 
to study abroad in Morocco [...] But when I got there, I was also really conflicted 
based on what had happened in my earlier experiences in life, which was just: 
Christianity versus Islam. And could those two ever coexist, or could I ever get 
past what I had been taught to see Islam in a different way? And then, I started 
studying a lot about the history of Morocco, and colonialism, and the oppression 
that had gone on. So, one of the main questions that I asked myself was, ’Can 
we think outside of ourselves and our context in order to understand? [...] This 
was when I was reading the Qur’an, and I was in my friend’s room, and there’s 
tea there because we were having tea. And he said, ’Oh, you know, in the Qur’an 
there’s a chapter about Mary and about Jesus, and you should read it,’ [...] And 
what it said is that Christians should be respected because Islam is a continuation 
of Judaism and Christianity, so people should coexist and understand each other. 
So, taking all of this into account, it was just a really powerful moment in my 
life. After that, I just became so much more understanding, and I really thought 
outside of myself. And I think without that religious experience, without having 
opened up the Qur’an and seeing what they had to say about Christianity, I prob- 
ably would’ve continued thinking those terrible things that had been fed to us in 
the media.”**° In Kristine’s work, this search movement is first described without 
transcendental aspects, but these become central again in the interpretation and 
resolution of the search movement. 

Janik’s story of his religious experience also describes a search process char- 
acterized by contact, conversations, questions, and friendships.*** Sabine wonders 
what to do with her life because she does not know what kind of education she 
likes. At the same time, her active handling of contingency reveals her form of 
meaning-making and the associated interpretation of the situation: “I woke up 
and thought to myself, you just look on the Internet now, how I can submit my ap- 
plication there. And my parents were on holiday at the time, and I called them; 
Mum, Dad, I’ve just applied to the Diakonie for an internship for the year, so to 
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Figure 28: Drawing search movement. 


speak. And then, oh, yes, fine, do that, if that makes you happy. Then it was only a 
few weeks later that I realized the significance of it, that it’s not just normal, that 
you wake up and suddenly know what you want. Because it’s not something that 
somehow belongs to the family or something.”**” 

One’s active dealing with contingency often goes hand in hand with relational, 
religious impulses, condensed in this search movement. For example, Tobi and 
Felix approach the priest in their distress and then experience support in their sit- 
uation: “Then the third picture. This was 2017 when I had a little problem with a 
demon. With the help of Adrian (priest), Iwas then able to defeat that, so get rid of 
the demon.”** “And I’m there, the black guy (in the drawing) squatting on the 
ground, and I didn’t know what to do. The only person I could think of to call, sit- 
ting next to me, was my pastor from the confirmation camp.”*** Relational reli- 
gious impulses can be observed in all of the co-researchers’ narratives. These im- 
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pulses are not always immediately apparent and can vary greatly depending on the 
context. However, they are diverse; for example, they can stem from different peo- 
ple such as peers, pastors, or teachers, books, television or YouTube, but also 
through family imprinting. In the American data, the religious impulse is more ob- 
vious precisely because religion receives greater public, political, and media atten- 
tion. Thus, the impulses were more evident in the mention of television programs 
and sermons, music, media and family religious imprinting: “For me, it’s because I 
was obviously in a very broken place, and I needed specific answers. I needed a 
specific understanding. And there was no way on the planet that it was just a co- 
incidence that the television that came on spoke to everything that I was going 
through and gave me the clarity that I needed. And also this inordinate amount 
of peace.”** 

In continental Europe, on the other hand, the impulses that stem from positive 
experiences in religious education and confirmation classes should not be under- 
estimated. Explicit and implicit Christian church education processes could be ob- 
served in Hanover and the two groups in the Zurich area. In the examples from 
Germany and Switzerland, these influences were less obvious but more relational. 
Thus, an impulse was more likely to be set by confirmation classes or a known per- 
son than by the family. 

The relational, religious impulses do not necessarily have to have taken place 
simultaneously with the religious experiences described. But in all cases, religious 
impulses took place beforehand, among other things, in the discussion of a reli- 
gious topic, in prayer, through family imprinting, in the camp, or in the fact that 
the co-researchers were confronted with a religious subject or a Bible text. 

In the process, the personal search movement is decisive for the condensation 
of a situation in which a religious experience, the moment of happening, then oc- 
curs. In crises, questions and uncertainty, an attitude of expectation can be ob- 
served in people with religious experiences. This can but does not have to be spe- 
cifically directed towards a divine counterpart. Nevertheless, the search movement 
is based on the expectation of discovering something unavailable or transcendent. 
In any case, people who speak of religious experience have received religious im- 
pulses from somewhere through which they felt directly addressed. External reli- 
gious impulses thereby encounter a resonance space in the biography and emo- 
tionality of the individual, which leads to a special (everyday) experience. 
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7.3 Moment of happening - the religious resonance space 
and the special everyday experience 


The religious experience often manifests itself in everyday situations. An essential 
feature is that the attribution of the religious does not happen through an external 
form, another person, a specific church setting, or religious practice. Instead, the 
specificity is revealed when the experience encounters a (religious) resonance 
space. At the moment of happening, both the contingency experience and the 
search movement are condensed. The relational impulses create this resonance 
space in which the previously contradictory elements are transformed, and viable 
and constructive solutions appear. Incoherencies are thus reformulated, and a 
comprehensive context of meaning is created. From different perspectives and po- 
sitions, the Big Questions**® (Where do I come from? What is the meaning? What is 
good and what is evil? Where are we going?...) are compared with the personal 
system of meaning. This aha-moment, in which a new realization comes to the per- 
son, is central to the process of religious experience. In this aha-moment, energy is 
released to reframe the original situation and reproduce the new insight. 

Since these processes are usually not consciously undertaken by the individu- 
al, everyday religious experiences occur unexpectedly and surprisingly. From a re- 
searching, outside perspective, however, processual typologies can be discerned 
that allow us to expect the religious reframing of the experiences, at least in 
part: Contingency experiences and relational, religious search movements run 
along over a more extended period in the life of the individual and can also repeat 
and alternate. In certain situations, the experience of conflict and, depending on 
the case, the search movement become more intense. If an emotionally dense mo- 
ment arises in parallel, experiences can be interpreted religiously and become re- 
ligious experiences over time, even outside traditional Christian, church, or family 
settings. 

It should not be forgotten, especially when describing moments of events, that 
these are always reconstructions of the past. A personally meaningful experience 
is recounted retrospectively, which became a biographical life experience through 
processes of interpretation by the individual. 

When it comes to the moment of happening, a distinction can and must be 
made between life-changing and life-accompanying religious experiences. Many 
co-researchers report life-changing experiences in their narratives, such as 
Abby, Carmen, Kristine, Micah, Sophie, Niklas, Janik, Sabine, Mirjam, Ronnie, Lean- 
dra, Felix, Tobi, Colin, and Simone. Other experiences can also be seen as life-ac- 
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companying religious experiences, e.g. Vanessa, John, Tim, Gina, and Sara. The dis- 
tinction between life-accompanying and life-changing experiences is not always 
clear-cut and is at the individual’s and the researcher’s discretion. What is appa- 
rent, however, is that when asked about religious experiences, the co-researchers 
often tell stories where one can speak of life-changing religious experiences.**’ In 
the process, the frame of reference also changes. 

This change in the frame of reference goes hand in hand with a changed con- 
cept of knowledge and leads to a shift in perspective, which, as the case may be, 
relates to the view of the self and/or the world, and the personal religious system 
of meaning. This in turn leads to a rhythmization of the perception of religious and 
transcendental aspects in the individual’s life. Based on this, life-accompanying re- 
ligious experiences arise that occur more frequently than those first mentioned 
and are related to this changed mode of perception.“ 

Although the experiences are characterized by subjectivity, there are factors in 
the life stories common to all religious experiences. Thus, the perceptions, the phys- 
ical and emotional sensations, and the nature of the experience at the moment of 
the event are central. Furthermore, the thoroughly detailed ability to remember, as 
well as bodily memories, is striking. The chapters on The place of religious experi- 
ence, Embodiment and emotions during the religious experience, The ability to re- 
member and Relational (God) cognition — recognizing and being recognized go 
into greater depth on exactly this topic. 


7.3.1 The place of religious experience 


The normality of everyday life with its regular repetitions, familiar places, and 
processes is not the place where the co-researchers expected transcendent experi- 
ences. Nevertheless, these situations show themselves as the typical setting where 
young, urban people have religious experiences. In most experiences, religion is 
implicitly present as a theme in the background. 

A typological classification of the experiences is not easy because the bounda- 
ries are fluid. However, the 20 experiences can be classified as follows: 13-14 ex- 
periences happened alone or with a friend in a “special” everyday setting, four to 
five experiences in a camp and two experiences at a concert. 


447 A precise differentiation and the discourse on life-accompanying and life-changing experien- 
ces can be found in chapter 74 Afterwards — from experience to impact and specifically in the sub- 
topic Rhythmization. 

448 The connection between rhythmization and lifelong religious experiences is described in 
chapter 74.3.3 Afterwards - Effects of religious experiences. 
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Table 2: Setting of religious experience 


Group Name The setting of the experience 
1 Abby Toilet 
Vanessa Room 
2 Carmen Fitness studio 
Kristine Friend’s room 
3 John Football match in a camp 
Micah Camp 
Sophie Concert (Christian) 
Tim Camp 
4 Niklas Hospital 
Janik Conversation with friends 
Sabine Room 
Mirjam Concert and wedding 
5 Ronnie Camp 
Gina City trip 
Leandra School 
Felix Camp and home 
6 Sara Camp (Christian) 
Tobi Room 
Colin Travel 
Simone City trip 


In the co-researchers’ narratives, it is striking how fluid the boundaries between 
the everyday and the religious, between the profane and the sacred, and between 
immanence and transcendence are and how they depend on the co-researchers’ 
personal interpretations. For example, the gym where Carmen stayed during her 
religious experience is clearly a profane place for the co-researcher. However, 
this place was transformed for a few moments into a sacred place, in that Carmen 
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felt directly addressed by the televangelist.** Similarly, for Abby, Vanessa, Sabine, 
and Tobi, their mundane, ordinary bedroom/bathroom was transformed for a mo- 
ment from a profane place to a sacred place where something significant was hap- 
pening. 

The camp experiences, most of which took place within a religious framework, 
also move within this tension. For example, a close (video) analysis of Micah’s nar- 
rative reveals that he also interprets church camps in an almost secular way.** In 
Ronnie’s case, on the other hand, it is noticeable that although he only cooks at the 
confirmation camp and thus hardly takes part in the program, the elements in the 
evening are religiously significant for him. In Sara’s case, it is also noticeable that 
the whole camp has a profoundly religious component, whether it is sports, eating, 
or discussions. 

In summary, it can be said about the places that, at first glance, they are often 
profane places where a religious experience takes place. At the moment of the 
event, however, aspects of the religious break-in and thus a profane place is trans- 
formed into a sacred one for a short amount of time. Especially when travelling, 
the experience of the contingency of others or new encounters can set a process 
of religious experience in motion. 


7.3.2 Embodiment and emotions during the religious experience 


As has already become visible in the definitions of religious experiences, emotions 
and bodily sensations play a central role. But only combining emotions and phys- 
ical sensations with a new cognition gained in this aha-moment leads to reorder- 
ing the frame of reference. Emotions, bodily sensations, and awareness are the 
yardsticks for whether or not transcendence is thought of in the experience and 
the retroactive interpretation.” If this is the case, the changed frame of reference 
is then interpreted, verified, and strengthened by the effect of everyday life in the 
afterwards phase. 

The extracts from the co-researchers’ narratives presented here are typologi- 
cal. The combination and accumulation of strong positive and negative emotions, 
bodily sensations and new insights in a given moment can be found in the data. 


449 There are several analogous biblical stories in which profane places became holy places. Let 
us recall, for example, the story of Moses in front of the burning bush from Ex 3:2-5. 

450 Because Micah’s father is a pastor, Micah has participated in many church camps since early 
childhood. For him, such camps became a normal part of his everyday life. 

451 It remains to be discussed whether this is an abductive form of gaining knowledge. 
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Without this epistemic character or contingency resolution, the physical sensations 
or emotions alone would most likely not be interpreted religiously. 

In Abby’s narrative, the accumulation of the emotional and physical dimen- 
sions is well evident, both in the individual description and the subsequent discus- 
sion:””” “But there was a moment in the bathroom where I realized that if I didn’t 
stop, then I would die. So, I just called for help and cried. It was a voice in my head 
like my body did not allow me to throw up again. As much as I tried, it wouldn't let 
me go. And I knew at that moment that it was a sign or something from God that it 
was like, You shouldn’t continue.’ No one’s going to stop me [...] So, through the 
meaning, I guess, where I couldn't control myself anymore was a moment where 
I knew that there was something else that needs to control me, and that could 
only be religion. And so that moment in the bathroom where I just couldn't do any- 
thing anymore and I lost everything, and I was just crying. That was the moment, 
like a very monumental moment where I just knew that I had to stop because if I 
do this again, I could die because my heart would stop.”*** Abby’s despair and self- 
rejection intensify, and, figuratively speaking, her contingency coping strategy, 
vomiting, fails at the lowest point of her bulimia on the toilet. She expresses 
this in the following words: “like my body did not allow me to throw up again. 
As much as I tried, it wouldn't let me go.”*°* In Abby’s case, the moment of happen- 
ing coincides with a powerful bodily experience, namely the loss of control over 
her body, and at the same time with high emotionality, which is shown in crying. 

But also for the other co-researchers, emotions and bodily sensations are es- 
sential for interpreting such moments, and tears appear in many narratives. Car- 
men, for example, tells of being overwhelmed with tears at the moment of the 
event: “So, in the moment that I’m listening to all of her words, I was just over- 
whelmed with tears. I was just crying beyond belief. I could not wipe them 
away, and I never stopped walking on the treadmill.”*°° 

Physical aspects also play a central role in Niklas’ story. He describes his heal- 
ing process as a religious experience. The development from no longer being able 
to speak and walk to physical recovery is interpreted as a religious experience: “I 
also couldn’t speak for the three weeks and then after the three weeks, when I 
started to walk again and learned to speak and so on, I realized, ok, that must 


452 The quotes used here have often been deliberately kept at length, as this is the best way to 
illustrate the combination of embodiment and emotion during the moment of the event. 

453 1 EZ L.A. 1 Abby, 12 and 1 D L.A. 1 Abby, 54. 

454 1 EZ L.A. 1 Abby, 12. 

455 1 EZ L.A. 3 Carmen, 21. 
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have been a guardian angel who somehow got you out of this situation. He wanted 
you to live.”*°° 

Janik talks about how he can only believe if he also feels something: “Exactly. 
Exactly, that is the fundamental thing for me. Otherwise, I won’t come to faith. I 
have to somehow feel something for myself, and it has to make sense to me some- 
where.”**” 

For Ronnie, a combination of bodily sensations and a feeling of security was 
crucial to understanding this moment as a religious experience: “Taking commu- 
nion in front of the fire and for me that was a very special situation, just for 
the reason, when we were all standing there like that, I broke out in a sweat, it 
ran cold down my spine, I was like not quite in control anymore. I wanted to 
move my arm, but it just didn’t move. But still, there was a certain warmth around 
the fire, security that I hadn’t known before.”*** 

Leandra also speaks of warmth and of the phone being unexpectedly hot and 
deduces, among other things, that this must be more than a purely immanent sit- 
uation: “Then when the phone rang, I took it, and it was really so warm, and then I 
thought, it wasn’t sunny, and it’s quite cold and shady, it was just after winter so 
spring, and it was still so warm. [...] And outside it was raining too, but I somehow 
didn’t notice the rain at all; I was outside on the phone, and then I went back in- 
side, and so slowly I realized what was happening.”**° 


7.3.3 The Ability to Remember 


In the narratives, the religious experiences are embedded biographically and tem- 
porally. They are remembered quickly, even if they happened several years ago, 
and it seems crucial for the co-researchers to be able to describe the moment of 
the event in detail. For example, Mirjam still knows exactly where she was stand- 
ing before the concert, even though it was almost 20 years ago; Leandra describes 
the weather and the phone’s temperature in her narrative. Colin still remembers 
the number of men they were threatened by; Salome recounts her experiences 
with different homeless people and mentions places, sums of money, and 
names. Carmen can remember refusing the remote control several times at the 
gym: “[Alnd the gentleman who owned the gym came to me while I was on the 


456 2 EZ HA 1 Niklas, 3. 
457 2 EZ HA 2 Janik, 29. 
458 3 EZ ZH 1 Ronnie, 3. 
459 3 EZ ZH 3 Leandra, 18.20. 
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treadmill and offered me the remote control, and I refused it three times. Like, ’I 
don’t want it. I don’t watch TV. No.’ And for some reason, he just kept pushing it on 
me. So finally I said, ’Fine‘.”*° And it is also important for Sophie to describe the 
place of the religious experience, i.e. the concert and the people, in great detail, 
including the colour of the T-shirts: “Once I got there, though, I immediately no- 
ticed that there was a big guy in the very first row with a bright, yellow shirt 
on. And he was dancing like crazily, like sporadic. And it was really funny, but I 
was kind of weirded out by how joyful it seemed that he was. And then there 
was a woman in a purple shirt two rows ahead of me, and she was dancing, too.”*** 

The accuracy of the descriptions on the atmospheric, spatial, emotional, phys- 
ical, and cognitive levels is striking. Similar to a traumatic experience, the co-re- 
searchers remember details that would have been long forgotten in everyday 
events. The significance of such experiences for the individual can be guessed 
from such conspicuousness. Unlike traumatic experiences, however, these experi- 
ences do not subsequently break into everyday life in an uncontrolled way in 
the form of flashbacks. Rather, they structure, integrate, and rhythmize a new 
(God) cognition. 


7.3.4 Relational (God) cognition - recognizing and being recognized 


The moment of happening is primarily a moment of personal knowing and being 
known. It is a relational moment that is associated with transcendence. Tobi says: 
“Yes, it was clear to me. Well, I don’t know what it looked like inside him, but for 
me, it was clear that it was God.”*®? 

It is striking that in many drawings, this moment is depicted with yellow col- 
our, a sun, light, and fire. The colour is often chosen for holiness, transcendence, 
and God and can therefore also be located within the thematic horizon of defining 
characteristics. 

In the narratives of the co-researchers, it becomes apparent that cognition is 
not a normal cognitive process based on logical conclusions but that a different 
form of cognition is meant: “I can feel like certain things are known internally, 
and some people may call that intuition, but I feel like it’s heightened to a degree 
that it is just beyond self-knowing that it is a divine knowing.”*® 


460 1 EZ L.A. 3 Carmen, 19. 
461 1 EZ L.A. 7 Sophie, 12. 
462 4 EZ SG 2 Tobi, 20. 
463 1D L.A. 3 Carmen, 53. 
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Figure 29: Drawings (God) cognition. 


This recognition is about more: the feeling of being recognized existentially in all 
distress, with doubt, shame, powerlessness, despair, and open questions. Tobi uses 
the following metaphor: “And yes, the feeling, it was like, actually in the rain, in 
which I’m squatting, that the sun is rising, I’m not so alone after all.”*** Tobi’s 
drawing also shows the tension between storm clouds and the rising sun. In 
Abby’s case, recognition is associated with a divine encouragement that brings re- 
assurance that she is not alone. This is also clearly visible in Abby’s drawing. 

In the cognitive process, two directions of movement concerning transcen- 
dence become discernible. On the one hand, there is the experience of God coming 


464 4 EZ SG 2 Tobi, 8. 
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Figure 30: Drawing recognize. 


towards me, and, on the other hand, God is there. For Sabine, for example, the core 
of this experience is that God “has made himself felt.”*°° Similarly, for Niklas. In 
his story he describes as well how an angel comes to him: “I also couldn’t speak 
during the three weeks and then after the three weeks, when I started to walk 
again and learned to talk and so on, I realized, ok, that was definitely a guardian 
angel who somehow got you out of this situation.”** 

Another motif that is often used is God is there. The co-researchers recognize 
this being-there for the first time or again: “And what the yellow line means to me 
(shows the line in the picture) is actually the divine, which also works through peo- 
ple, where it has always been there.”*®’ Similarly with Carmen: “Oh, it’s paramount 
for me to have these kinds of experiences because they solidify for me the fact that 
I am heard and that there is an energy of love, of presence that is here with me, 
that cares about me, and that is there for the inner workings of my life.”*°® And 
Janik also describes the awareness of this aspect of presence, which is related to 
transcendence, as a central component of cognition: “A religious experience for 


465 2 Q HA 3 Sabine. 

466 2 EZ HA 1 Niklas, 3. 
467 4 EZ SG 3 Colin, 10. 
468 1D L.A. 3 Carmen, 12. 
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me is something in which I share my thoughts, feelings with others or feel God 
with me.”*® 

The cognition process itself is mainly related to the theme of unavailability and 
insufficiency The recognition at the moment of happening includes a moment of 
unavailability that is not within the sphere of influence or under the control of 
the co-researchers. In turn, unavailability is described and interpreted differently 
by the co-researchers. However, they each refer to smaller and larger moments in 
which a feeling arises that there must be more. Gina, for example, summarizes this 
as follows, despite openly expressing doubts about whether God exists or not: “Be- 
cause I’m actually quite at odds with myself about whether God really exists, but I 
have to somehow-, I have to say that he doesn’t exist, I can’t do that either, and then 
I have to say that there are just the little experiences in life where you have to say 
that there must be more.”*”° 

On the other hand, Micah describes a process of change that begins with the 
realization that I am okay the way I am: “And I would always want to take that 
down the mountain. It would never usually happen, but one summer, it really 
did. I had a tough year at school...all my friends were trying to change who I 
was, like Brayden and all of them. They tried to change who I was. And I was 
like God didn’t want me to change. He wanted me to stay the same. So then, 
going there, I took it down the mountain to stay the same, and I was a much hap- 
pier person. [...] I felt God speaking to me to be yourself and don’t let people 
change who you are.”*”" 

These moments’ (divine) unavailability is related to resolving inner and outer 
conflicts and responding to existential needs and crises. These are very individual 
and context- and situation-dependent. Colin, for example, survives two life-threat- 
ening situations. Kristine’s and Simone’s image of another religion and marginal- 
ized people is changed. Abby experiences this unavailability by finding a therapist: 
“I think it’s when you know you can’t do anything about it and no one else can, and 
something is still being done. Like, for example, finding a therapist.”*” And Car- 
men got specific answers to her situation: “For me, it’s because I was obviously 
in a very broken place, and I needed specific answers. I needed a specific under- 
standing. And there was no way on the planet that it was just a coincidence that 
the television that came on spoke to everything that I was going through and giving 
me the clarity that I needed. And also this inordinate amount of peace. I just don’t 


469 2 Q HA 2, Janik. 

470 3 EZ ZH 2 Gina, 4. 
471 1 EZ L.A. 6 Micah, 713. 
472 1D L.A. 1 Abby, 35. 
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see that as coincidental. So I feel as though it was absolutely divine intervention in 
a situation where I was just completely wrought up and losing it. Yeah. There was 
just no way that there was anything else to me.”*” 

This kind of personal cognition is classified differently than everyday cognitive 
processes or acquired knowledge: “That was the moment, like a very monumental 
moment where I just knew that I had to stop because if I do this again, I could die 
because my heart would stop.”*” 

What is recognized and how is described differently in the narratives. One 
striking commonality, however, is the highly relational reference to transcendence, 
God, or religion. Sabine formulated: “And through this decision, which somehow 
came overnight, and I’m not really aware of why I made it in the first place. I 
just woke up in the morning and knew this is what I want to do now [...] and 
yes, I think my religious experience is in the sense that yes, God put me on the 
right path when I no longer knew what I should actually do with my life now.”*” 

The bodily sensations and emotions, combined with a moment of recognition, 
lead to reframing the situation. 16-year-old Sophie summarizes this as follows: 
“Well, because there are certain times for me when I can actually feel God, and 
I know he’s always there, but I sometimes feel more than others he wants to 
make himself known more. And I think the Holy Spirit also contributes to that... 
of helping you realize that it was God instead of just your imagination.”*”° 

Thus, the moment of the event, the religious experience, and the interpretation 
of it as a religious experience impact personal faith. This form of relational (God) 
cognition is the starting point for developing or expanding a personal religious sys- 
tem of meaning and reformulating individual faith. Felix describes this in the fol- 
lowing words: “Then I left the service and went to the dormitories, and a complete 
stranger ran after me and just hugged me and told me that God is with you, and 
that was the basic point for me, so to speak, why-, so that was a sign for me that 
God exists.”*’” Ronnie puts it similarly: “When I look back, that was actually the 
point when I really had to say, yes, well, there is someone up there. Before that, 
it was always like, yes, God can exist, but he doesn’t have to, but that was really 
the point where I had to say, yes, he does exist. In what form is always a bit of 
a question, I don’t know yet, but that was actually a bit of the origin of my faith.”*” 


473 1D L.A. 3 Carmen, 109. 
474 1D L.A. 1 Abby, 54. 
475 2 EZ HA 3 Sabine, 5. 
476 1D L.A. 7 Sophie, 45. 
477 3 EZ ZH 4 Felix, 5. 

478 3 EZ ZH 1 Ronnie, 10. 
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In Sophie’s story, on the other hand, one can speak of an expansion and a per- 
sonal appropriation of the belief system: “And the next day-I grew up in a Christian 
house, and I’ve always felt God, but I’ve never really wanted to pursue something 
with Him. And after that, I’ve started pursuing and putting more work into it, just 
because I like the idea of being joyful all the time and having someone on my side 
that I can talk to.”*” 

As shown, the moment of action is always accompanied by a realization. A 
country-specific tendency can be depicted: In the stories of the co-researchers in 
the USA, the new insight tends to trigger an expansion of the personal religious 
system of meaning, whereas, in the German-speaking context, it tends to trigger 
an emergence and development. 


7.4 Afterwards - from effect to experience 


In the moment of the event, energy is released that is now available afterwards so 
that the current conflict or contingency situation can be changed. The moment of 
happening becomes a religious experience through its effects on the afterwards 
and must be interpreted and verified by the individual. 

This moment of happening triggers a change so that something in the individ- 
ual’s life is set in motion and the frame of reference changes. Tobi describes this 
very pointedly through the metaphor of a ball that starts rolling: “Well, for me per- 
sonally, after the first experience I had, it was like a ball that started rolling. It 
wasnt, how shall I say, I don’t expect such a consistent experience when I’m feel- 
ing worse again, that there will be such a moment again, I wouldn't say enlighten- 
ment, but the same experience that happened the first time. [...] And simply if it 
doesn’t happen again for a more extended period of time, it’s not like I lose 
faith or something, or I don’t force it. I expect I don’t wait for it, for example, 
like when things are going badly for me, then I just wait until such an experience 
comes again or something. Then nothing changes in my faith.”*®° 

In the moment of the event, in the condensation of contingency, emotions, and 
realization, something comes into being that only manifests itself fully afterwards 
and must also prove itself there. This process step is central for something to be- 
come a religious experience. In the process, fundamental transformations in the 
co-researchers’ understanding of their own identity can be observed, which go 
hand in hand with the change in the frame of reference. Limitation and powerless- 


479 1 EZ L.A. 7 Sophie, 15. 
480 4 D SG 2 Tobi, 13.15. 
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ness are dissolved through the moment of happening, and the co-researchers feel 
able to act. This increases the sense of self-efficacy In Carmen’s picture, this is visi- 
ble through the changed expression of her person, the colours, but also through 
her position in the image. She expressed this as follows: “So, this is me at the 
end able to just give love to other people and just bridge the gap of whatever dis- 
agreements or bad energy there is with love and compassion.”*** 


Figure 31: Drawing afterwards. 


In the co-researchers’ stories, a different way of dealing with contingency experi- 
ences can be seen afterwards. Many other everyday effects are mentioned, such 
as orientation, help, joy, gratitude, increased empathy, certainty, trust, and faith. 
In addition to the everyday impacts, a process of interpreting and verifying the 
new intuitive knowledge is also recognizable. Changes in one’s certainty and the 
evaluation of one’s faith, as well as the rhythmization of the changed frame of ref- 
erence, are also understandable. In the following, these aspects will now be pre- 
sented in more detail. 


481 1 EZ L.A. 3 Carmen, 30. 
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7.4.1 Self-efficacy and dissolution of limitation 


An integral part of religious experiences is the dissolution of different limitations 
and inabilities to act. A positive change in self-image accompanies this. Self-image 
is closely linked to a sense of self-efficacy. This is well visible in Niklas’ and Mir- 
jams definitions of religious experience: “A religious experience for me is when 
I experience something that gives me self-confidence and shows me that no matter 
what I do, God is with me”**’, or “An experience that I cannot create myself, that 
touches my innermost being and leaves it changed.”“** The experiences always 
have to do with the self and the person’s identity, sometimes in the sense that 
the experience gives certainty that one is ok even unchanged: “And I was like 
God didn’t want me to change. He wanted me to stay the same. So then, going 
there, I took it down the mountain to stay the same, and I was a much happier 
person [...] I felt God speaking to me to be yourself and not let people change 
who you are. Because what I am is more important to myself than what people 
think of me.”*** 

The increase in self-efficacy and the dissolution of limitation do not happen 
primarily through activism but through a newfound calmness and serenity 
based on a form of ’knowing God’. This is a big theme with many co-researchers, 
and Abby, Carmen, and Mirjam put it this way: “I was very relieved when I knew 
that there was something still there for me, behind me that I just never noticed. So, 
I think it was important.”**° Or Carmen: “So, I heard it deeply on that day and what 
it was really about is that [...] all of your issues are known by God. So, I felt that in 
whatever I do and however I move in my life that God knows what I’m going 
through and goes ahead and prepares the way.”*®* Or: “So there is more, we can 
approach certain things calmly, and there is someone masculine or feminine or 
something that provides for a different reality or that, yes, simply also ensures 
that sometimes I can think outside of it, e.g. go to normal things where everyone 
goes and this something gives me a relaxedness, a serenity and trust in myself that 
is much greater than I have on my own.”*8’ 

The resulting personal changes and effects on everyday life are based on this 
certainty of God’s presence and care, and the newly gained experience of self-effi- 
cacy. For Vanessa, for example, this is linked to the knowledge that she can make a 
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Figure 32: Drawing self-efficacy. 


difference in this world: “So, I’m just kind of wondering, why do we matter, if there 
is no real end? And it just kind of guides me through, knowing that I matter and 
that the people around me matter and the things that we do today do matter.”** 

The change in self-perception becomes impressively visible in Abby’s picture. 
Her eating disorder, which goes hand in hand with a negative self-image and self- 
rejection, is not simply gone through the religious experience. But by changing her 
self-image in the experience and creating a sense of self-efficacy, she can talk about 
her problems, seek help, and go to therapy. 

It is shown that the co-researchers’ sense of self-efficacy and the changed self- 
perception impact the perception and shaping of everyday life, the interpretation 
of situations, and the personally lived theology. 


7.4.2 Effects on everyday life 
As has already been shown, the religious experiences described by the co-research- 


ers are less ecclesial than rather special everyday experiences. Accordingly, they 
are interpreted from everyday life, and the changes have to prove themselves in 
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everyday life. Thus, the reference to everyday life is a characteristic component of 
religious experience. The knowledge of (God) and the increase of self-efficacy are 
directly related to daily life’s effects and are often triggers for changed everyday 
perceptions and lifestyles. 

The guiding theme in everyday effects is the transformation of the ordinary. 
This is represented by a before and an after; the daily effects are told in this 
arc of tension (which is part of the logic of transformation processes). It is never- 
theless striking that a religious experience is mainly thought of within the horizon 
of sustainable transformation, which means more than a mere positive change. 
Colin compares this process to a tree that grows deeper roots and a bigger 
crown: “For me, it would be deeper roots and like wider foliage, so this openness. 
So growing in both directions, into the depths and outwards. For me, that would be 
the quintessence of religious experiences that work in both directions. Deeper to- 
wards the inside and broader or bigger or wider towards the outside.”** 

The everyday effects are not based on positive intentions but result precisely 
from the changed frame of reference. They are contextual and closely linked to the 
biographies of the co-researchers and mostly have an inward effect, such as over- 
coming contingency, hope, or orientation, and an outward effect, such as empathy 
and gratitude. Kristine sums it up as follows: “I believe that a religious experience 
is when a person feels a strong connection to a higher power/being and feels more 
at peace and changed after the experience.”*”° 

In the following, the effects of everyday life will be presented in more detail, 
based on the topics of coping with contingency through visualization and emotional 
changes. 


7.4.2.1 Overcoming contingency through visualization 

The co-researchers reflexively access the religious experiences in everyday life;*”' 
they are brought to mind and thus develop an effect repeatedly and beyond the 
moment. Tobi and Carmen reflect on this situation: “Yes, and this moment, 
when things are not going well again, and there are problems again, I just think 
back to this moment. I think it couldn’t have been worse than it was there, so it 
can’t get as bad as it was there.”*”” Carmen: “It’s to remind myself in times of de- 


489 4 D SG 3 Colin, 101. 

490 1Q L.A. 4 Kristine. 

491 “It was very inspiring to me. It gave me a lot of hope and it made me very grateful for all that I 
had. And I really reflect on it when I see how much joy and content they had with so little that they 
had.” 1 Q L.A. 5 John, 7. 

492 4 EZ SG 2 Tobi, 8. 
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spair or forgetfulness of just how connected I am and just how well things work 
out when I am in a certain place. It is to go back and retrain myself or revisit 
prior situations that have really connected me previously to that higher power 
in similar moments and to just relax and the knowingness that all is well. So, in 
any aspect of apprehension, fear, uneasiness, even, you know, loneliness, just to re- 
member a time when God showed up and showed out.”*”® 

Religious experiences thus become coping strategies for the insufficiencies of 
life and can lead to a new view of the contingent. This means that religious expe- 
riences not only resolve the contingency and conflict situation in which the co-re- 
searchers found themselves at the moment of the event*™* but can also lead to a 
new way of dealing with other contingency situations.’” 

It must be noted that the new possibilities of coping with contingency after re- 
ligious experiences do not mean, for the co-researchers, that everything would 
now be perfect and that there would be no more problems. Instead, the new 
way of dealing and the increased personal resources in coping with contingency 
experiences should be emphasized. Tobi is an excellent example of this: “Yes, 
and for me the thought that it was really that bad before and I think I carry 
that on now, how should I say, that it shouldn’t get that far again, that I notice it 
beforehand, but I needed two or three times afterwards that someone gives me 
a push so that it doesn’t fall back into old patterns, but fortunately it’s never 
that bad again, - it’s never been as bad as it was then.”"”° 

Dealing with contingency situations can be multifaceted, but as we have just 
seen, for both Tobi and Carmen, it goes hand in hand with intensive remembering 
and visualizing. Vanessa formulates it similarly; for her, holding on to the idea that 
God exists is central: “[F]or me it’s more like I need to have that self-control and 
remember that there is a God who exists, and if I don’t have a God who exists, then 
science falls apart. And everything falls apart if I don’t have a God.”*”’ Or Niklas: 
“Well, I also believe there is a difference. You have, I don’t have the word for it right 
now; you know why youre going to make it. You know why- that when you have a 
problem, you see the solution, so to speak, by saying, yes, the key to the problem is 
my faith in God, or God is the solution to the problem, and others see in it, they see 
the solution again quite banally.”*”* 


493 1D L.A. 3 Carmen, 72. 

494 Cf. chapter 74.1 Self-efficacy and dissolution of limitation. 

495 Based on the narratives, one could formulate the thesis that religious experiences increase 
resilience. 

496 4 EZ SG 2 Tobi, 30. 

497 1D L.A. 2 Vanessa, 15. 

498 2 D HA 1 Niklas, 69. 
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What seems to be interesting here is that overcoming contingency through vis- 
ualization occurs in all three contexts and does not seem to be dependent on age, 
family background, or the content of the religious experience. 

For some co-researchers, the newly gained possibility of coping with contin- 
gency is linked to symbols and symbolic actions. For example, Vanessa and Niklas 
describe that they wear a necklace with a cross to remind them of specific things, 
and Niklas also wears the necklace frequently when he is nervous and uncertain. 
Tobi, on the other hand, keeps the new situation present by maintaining the rela- 
tionship with Colin for several years now.” 


7.4.2.2 Emotional changes inside and outside: “To become a better person” 

In the self-descriptions, it becomes clear that the feeling of selfefficacy and the bet- 
ter possibilities to cope with contingency influence the inner emotional stability 
and interactions with other people. The religious experience is described as a 
gift that can trigger gratitude, joy, confidence, hope, healing, etc. Depending on 
the narrative, other needs, worries, and concerns are at the centre, to which 
there now seems to be an answer in the everyday effects. Here too, the response 
event is seen less as a selective event but rather as an insight or certainty that has 
an impact and through which a process is triggered. For John, this is related to grat- 
itude: “It was very inspiring to me. It gave me a lot of hope, and it made me very 
grateful for all that Ihad. And I really reflect on it when I see how much joy and 
content they had with so little that they had.”°" Kristine also speaks of gratitude, 
and Micah, Sophie, Toby, and Carmen speak of joy. Janik, Sabine, and Tobi feel seen 
and understood by God in everyday life. For them, there must be someone who 
sees and knows them in all situations and accepts them. Janik summarizes this 
being seen as follows: “Well, it’s not a picture of a person in my head, but it’s ac- 
tually the feeling, hey, there’s someone who accepts you just as I am, and I’m up for 
him, and he’s up for me or her or whatever. It can also be a deer that can speak. So 
that’s, I don’t know, I’m not at all interested in imagining a picture, but for me, it’s 
this world of feelings; it’s actually God for me, yes, God is there.”*" 

The perspective of hope is also mentioned several times concerning the effect 
on everyday life. Religious experiences are perceived as something that gives hope 
and confidence in everyday life. For Abby, for example, the hope is to be cured of 
bulimia; this gives her the strength for therapy. Carmen, too, often speaks of new 


499 “The first thing, I still maintain a good friendship with Colin. So that’s, I think, the longest im- 
pact.” 4 EZ SG 2 Tobi, 30. 

500 1 EZ L.A. 5 John, 7. 

501 2 D HA 2 Janik, 115. 
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hope after the religious experience, despite a difficult divorce situation. Leandra 
has expressed this experience of hope in her painting, in the rainbow that appears 
next to the black hole and forms a kind of bridge: “And that’s colourful, that it’s 
away from the black is what that should represent.”*”” 


Figure 33: Drawing hope perspective. 


Sabine also sees hope as a central factor, which for her even constitutes the differ- 
ence in perspective between a believer and a non-believer: “I think that we have 
more hope. Because we say, hey, God was by my side, in a similar situation, we will 
consult God again and hold on to the fact that he has helped us before. As opposed 


502 3 EZ ZH 3 Leandra, 14. 
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to someone who says, hey, that was a coincidence, who then just lets it come to him 
and then, perhaps, has no hope or puts all his hope in his principle of coincidence. 
So I could see that being the difference, that we have something to believe in.” So 
faith and hope are closely linked in the co-researchers’ stories. 

Another set of issues frequently mentioned in the everyday effects is the 
theme of healing, liberation, and help. Religious experiences are described as heal- 
ing experiences in which healing or liberation is experienced. In the case of Abby 
and Niklas, where physical aspects play a significant role, both speak of healing. 
Abby also speaks of liberty. On the other hand, Felix speaks explicitly of liberation 
and a newly acquired freedom, which consists of the fact that the demon is now 
gone from his life. For Kristine, the newly acquired freedom lies in becoming 
free of prejudices and dealing more empathetically with what is foreign to her, 
such as Islam. 

In the accounts of the co-researchers, these inner emotional changes are con- 
nected with the claim that they also show themselves externally, e.g., in dealing 
with other people. Thus it is reported that the religious experience led to increased 
empathy towards other people and the acceptance of different opinions. A slogan 
used in the USA that goes hand in hand with this claim is to become a better person. 
For example, Micah says: “Like how it made me turn into a better person and be a 
better Christian because I realized how great God was and how much he loves me 
and everyone else.”*™ Although the slogan is explicitly used in the American con- 
text, the claim to want to become a better person is evident in all contexts despite 
different formulations. The co-researchers claim that they have become a better 
person through the religious experience or are in the process of doing so. 

This claim is, in turn, closely linked to what the co-researchers call faith. Sa- 
bine summarizes the goal of her faith as follows: “Spontaneously, I would answer 
this with becoming a better person than I am now, maybe. He can help me with the 
things we were talking about before. Situations from which we could learn positive 
lessons, that kind of thing. Or just that we made this big push in the right direction, 
I’m also trying to lead the way, to be good for myself and also to be good for my 
fellow human beings. That’s how I would answer it right now, off the top of my 
head.” And Kristine describes herself as more open and understanding because 
of her religious experience: “So, taking all of this into account, it was just a really 
powerful moment in my life. After that, I just became so much more understand- 
ing, and I really thought outside of myself.”°”° 


503 2 D HA 3 Sabine, 67. 
504 1 D L.A. 6 Micah, 57. 
505 2 D HA 3 Sabine, 99. 
506 1 EZ L.A. 4 Kristine, 22. 
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The religious experiences also lead to a better theological and linguistic ability 
through visualization and self-assurance. This is not necessarily about the experi- 
ence itself but personal religious convictions. In the words of Felix: “So in my life 
that has made quite a lot of-, so uh has made a lot of difference. That I am also 
more open towards-, well I have more understanding for it if someone now 
comes and says, I believe in God, then I can now say much better, yes me too, I 
can do it too. If someone comes and says, I don’t believe in God, because I had 
these experiences, these individual sequences, I know I’ll try to explain somehow, 
of course I know I can’t explain it, it’s too difficult for them, but at least I try. That’s 
what has changed for me: I try to be more committed to that.”°°’ 

The newfound convictions are not only expressed verbally but also sometimes 
through clothing and accessories, as in Simone’s case: “Then I bought a book by 
David Togni, I don’t know if you know him. He also had a religious experience, 
and there are clothes by him with Love Your Neighbour, the brand, and it’s written 
everywhere. I’ve become a fan of his; I’ve got a brand for my mobile phone, a cap, 
a jacket, and my backpack.””® All in all, the effects on everyday life are diverse and 
individual. Still, patterns are recognizable, especially regarding overcoming contin- 
gency, emotional stability, and a form of martyria through word and deed to the 
outside world. 


7.4.3 Belief - knowledge - certainty: verify and interpret 


This chapter set an above-average number of codes in inductive coding, namely 
20% of all codes. 

The period afterwards is not only characterized by the theme of self-efficacy 
and everyday impact but also by a broad discourse on faith — knowledge - certainty 
which deals in detail with questions of verification and interpretation, orientation 
and meaning, rhythmization, and certainty of faith. What was recognized at the mo- 
ment of the event and is related to the theme of (God) cognition® is now retroac- 
tively interpreted and verified in the after. In the process, it is discussed, for exam- 
ple, whether religious experiences should be regarded as a turning point or an 
impetus. Colin explains: “For me, I think religious experiences are often to a cer- 
tain extent turning points, in the sense of what happens here does something to 
me, in the sense of how I think and live. That doesn’t always mean that it goes up- 


507 3 EZ ZH 4 Felix, 15. 
508 4 EZ SG 4 Simone, 7. 
509 Cf. chapter 73.4 Relational (God) cognition — recognizing and being recognized. 
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wards, but it’s more like these wave-like stories, so sometimes where religious ex- 
periences also make you reflect and bring about a certain distance.”°'° Simone re- 
sponds, “I find a turning point a bit difficult, maybe more of a push. So my life 
hasn’t completely changed because of that, but it made me a bit more aware 
that you should do that, and it’s become clearer.” 


7.4.3.1 Verify and interpret 

In the co-researchers’ stories on religious experience, connections between experi- 
encing, believing, knowing, and certainty are evident. Thus, this thematic complex 
is closely connected to the chapter Moment of happening - relational (God) cogni- 
tion. For the co-researchers, (God) cognition results in new or different access to 
knowledge, certainty, and everyday life. Precisely these processes are subsumed 
under the core category of change in the frame of reference. A close linkage of emo- 
tion and cognition takes place, which leads to expanding the concept of knowledge 
so that one can speak of intuitive knowledge and certainty. This is closely related to 
the co-researchers’ convictions that their religious experience has led to new 
knowledge, which however also expands and changes in everyday life. 50-year- 
old Carmen uses the term intuition for this, and 15-year-old Sophie describes it 
as follows: “I feel like it’s a feeling, but then I also feel like it’s just a bunch of 
thoughts that normally wouldnt have come together without God helping put 
them together.”°'? 

The concept of knowledge described here is therefore not a static or purely 
cognitive one, but one that is strongly linked to intuition and emotionality. Never- 
theless, the reflexive component should not be underestimated. In combination 
with reflexivity and interpretation, emotionality is essential for the co-researchers 
to self-assess their faith. John, Janik, and Sara express themselves: “I think it’s a 
combination of both. I feel something, then I reflect on it with thought”??? or “Oth- 
erwise I don’t come to faith. Somehow I have to feel something that also kind of 
makes sense to me. That there is something and that I believe in something that 
is of some kind of use to me.”°'* And: “For me, faith, so faith is something that I 
take with me. In my head afterwards, in a sense inside myself, that is, so for 
me, a religious experience now, that doesn’t have to be an experience in that 
sense, but maybe just has a realization of what you actually believe exactly, if 


510 4 D SG 3 Colin, 16. 
511 4 D SG 4 Simone, 30. 
512 1 D L.A. 7 Sophie, 20. 
513 1D L.A. 5 John, 17 
514 2 EZ HA 2 Janik, 29. 
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you can conceptualize that somehow”? Sabine goes even further and under- 
stands religious experience not only but also as an interpreted experience, 
which has a lot to do with Western imprinting: “Exactly. So with the things, we 
have learned. For example, I have already heard stories from our deaconess, 
who really heard a voice present. I don’t think you can deny that it is an evident 
religious experience. But the things we have, we have interpreted them religiously 
because we wanted to, and if we hadn’t grown up in the Christian faith or our ((in- 
comprehensible word)), we would, of course, have interpreted them quite differ- 
ently. 39516 

The cognition (of God) at the moment of the event cannot be separated from 
the retrospective interpretation and verification. The question of what came first 
can even be called a chicken-and-egg problem because cause and effect or experi- 
ence and interpretation are in a reciprocal relationship. Sabine explicitly men- 
tioned this: “I woke up and thought to myself, you just look on the internet now, 
how I can submit my application there. [...] It was only a few weeks later that I 
realized the significance of this, that it is not just normal to wake up and suddenly 
know what you want. Because it’s not like that, something that somehow belongs 
to the family or something.”°'” What Sabine already hints at here is mentioned 
even more explicitly by other co-researchers. An experience is interpreted as a re- 
ligious experience by the co-researchers when a feeling of unavailability resonates 
for the persons concerned, something seems inexplicable, and a change occurs as a 
result of the event that was not consciously planned by the individual and which 
exceeds their possibilities. This is very much at the centre of the experience eval- 
uation and is repeatedly emphasized in the narratives and discussions." (A feel- 
ing of) unavailability must therefore be taken into account concerning religious 
experiences. 


515 4 D SG 1 Sara, 5. 

516 2 D HA 3 Sabine, 50. 

517 2 EZ HA 3 Sabine, 13. 

518 To name just a few of the many passages: “Like a lot of things that I don’t know how I could’ve 
done alone.” 1 EZ L.A. 1 Abby, 7; “An experience I can’t create by myself, that touches my innermost 
being and leaves it changed.” 2 Q HA 4 Mirjam; “So, I think the religious experience is that I felt like 
a light-like I put a light here (Kristine points to drawing)-I felt like a light had happened and I had 
recognized something.” 1 EZ L.A. 4 Kristine, 22; “But nevertheless there was a certain warmth 
around the fire, a feeling of security that I hadn’t known before, and then I thought, well, I’m 
not sick any more, even if I had been sick two days before, but then I really associated it with 
God and that’s actually what my drawing shows.” 3 EZ ZH 1 Ronnie, 3. 
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It also becomes clear that the co-researchers know that what they call God and 
religious experience could be interpreted differently.°’? Nevertheless, they stick to 
their interpretation but relativize it because they see it as a personal truth with 
individual normativity. For example, Leandra: “Logically, the school did it, but it 
could also have been that I didn’t get it, that I could go back to school or somehow. 
So, for me, the experience was yes; somehow, something higher just made this 
phone ring. For me, it was somehow just like that.”®”° 

Interpreting these experiences has to be seen as a long and circular process 
that leads the co-researchers to intensive confrontations with themselves and 
sometimes religious issues. Simone’s conflict over a more extended period is visi- 
ble: “In any case, we still had some money left over, and then I went to someone 
and started talking to him and so on. And that was also a bit of a déja vu from 
there (points to the part of the drawing with the homeless man in Barcelona). 
After that, I decided to write my Matura paper on charity. For that, I had to 
read some things in the Bible. For that, I had to go to a Christian institution, a 
home for the disabled, and work there.”°”' 

According to the co-researchers, whether something can be described as a re- 
ligious experience or not depends explicitly on the personal interpretation of the 
individual. Religious experience can only become accessible narratively and indi- 
vidually, as Leandra explicitly emphasizes. According to the co-researcher, each 
person should be able to speak for themselves whether something can be regarded 
as a religious experience or not: “Pll join the two right away. Because I don’t think 
you can say, yes, it is a religious experience just like that, it is, I don’t think you can 
say that. You have to be able to assess that personally.”°” 


519 Sophie, for example, talks about the need to be open to God’s work so that it can be experi- 
enced: “I feel like all those religious moments, your mind had to be open to receiving them. Because 
all the things that all of us have shared, we haven't been against, we haven't been ((abc)), or hating 
God or against God. We’ve been at a place where we were looking for him.” 1 D L.A. 7 Sophie, 29. Or 
Micah, who understands a Christian concert as a place with religious framing, where the openness 
to religious experiences must be greater and in this context says the following to Sophie and Tim: 
“I think it happened at a concert or something because you're singing about God, so it makes you 
think more about it, and being more open like you said.” 1 D L.A. 6 Micah, 38. Felix also connects 
his first religious experience with the place: “Okay, for me it’s quite simple, because I was in Taizé, 
which is more or less a religious institution, so how should I put it? It’s a religious place where lots 
of people come and where they pray three times a day. No, there are services with songs three 
times a day and that’s why I can already say that it’s quite religious, my thing that has to do 
with Taizé.” 3 D ZH 4 Felix, 34. 

520 3 EZ ZH 3 Leandra, 11. 

521 4 EZ SG 4 Simone, 9. 

522 3 D ZH 3 Leandra, 38. 
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Other people who are seen as role models and discussion partners also play a 
role in the interpretation. For some of the co-researchers, other people are men- 
tioned as essential for understanding the religious experience and for constructing 
religious knowledge.” Depending on the case, these are friends, a camp commu- 
nity,°”* pastors, or other role models. For Janik, this person was a deacon, for Tobi 
and Felix, a priest, and Vanessa particularly emphasizes the role model function of 
her teachers: “And then it leads up to when I was a senior and having my teacher, 
who was just a brilliant man. [...] He treated people fairly. He treated them well. 
And I just thought that was really amazing. And if these people can be doing things 
that don’t make sense, and they’re intelligent people, then there must be something 
good there.”°”° 

Other people and (camp) communities open up the possibility for many co-re- 
searchers to reflect on their religious experience and faith.°”° Generalized state- 
ments can hardly be made here, but what is striking is that especially the young 
co-researchers refer more often to community and camp experiences than the peo- 
ple over 20 years old and those who belong to the older control group. 


7.4.3.2 Meaning and orientation 

Closely linked to the process of interpreting and verifying religious experiences is 
the dimension of meaning and orientation. In the process of interpretation, reli- 
gious experiences are given a pointing function: they point to something and, at 


523 The fact that other people have an important function for a religious experience to occur at all 
has already been presented in chapter 7.2.2 Before — Active search movement and relational impulses. 
524 The camp community in particular is put in an interesting light by Sabine. On the basis of a 
community experience, she explains how religious experiences can not only be experiences with 
God, but also community experiences of people who believe in the same God: “And on the last eve- 
ning, we sat there in the tent with 300 people or so, close together on the floor and so on, and it was 
totally- , so I found that a real religious experience, that people from all countries somehow sang 
Hallelujah together and Colin and I both had really goose bumps, we almost didn’t see the dew in 
the tent. And somehow it wasn’t God that was present, but the community that came about 
through this faith. That we all came together from different motives and from different countries 
and shared this song together that evening. What do you think, I find that a religious experience, 
even if it doesn’t have to do directly with God.” 2 D HA 3 Sabine, 30. 

525 1 EZ L.A. 2 Vanessa, 15. 

526 “Yes, the community and you just deal with your faith and I always think it’s nice when, in a 
discussion, trains of thought come up that you haven’t always thought about before, so maybe you 
haven't already thought about what you actually believe yourself.” 4 EZ SG 1 Sara, 11; “Yeah, it’s 
more feeling and experience and other people telling me things.” 1 D L.A. 1 Abby, 22. 
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the same time, beyond something that gives both meaning and orientation.°” As 
an example, Gina and Leandra are mentioned here, where Gina refers to the di- 
mension of meaning and Leandra to a direction in life: “An experience where 
you feel that there is more than just living and then dying”*”® and “An experience 
with a higher power that helped me find my way.”°” John considers such religious 
experiences very meaningful because they change his perspective: “Yeah, I would 
say that it’s meaningful because I really think about it, and it really changes how I 
view things.”®°° 

The themes of meaning and orientation are also central to Sabine’s religious 
experience because she gains a new direction in life that seems meaningful to 
her through her professional reorientation.°° Furthermore, religious experiences 
have an orienting function because they are remembered, told, and thus kept alive 
as a formative biographical experience. 

Within the horizon of faith, knowledge, and certainty, the orienting and mean- 
ing-giving function goes beyond the actual religious experience. It can be justified 
with the change in the frame of reference. For many co-researchers, God becomes 
a source of knowledge and certainty, which has an orienting and meaningful func- 
tion for everyday life. Sabine draws a comparison between God and her father,” 
Carmen sees her confidence in transcendence,’ Kristine her openness to the 
world,*** Tobi and Janik the feeling of being accompanied,” and so on. In addi- 


527 “[I]t gives me a sense of understanding that everything has an order to it and it’s ordered by a 
higher power and I’m within that order.” 1 D L.A. 3 Carmen, 27 

528 3 Q ZH 2 Gina. 

529 3 Q ZH 3 Leandra. 

530 1 D L.A. 5 John, 56. 

531 “And that after weeks of lying around in bed and being in a bad mood, I felt very, very much 
like God had given me a shot in the right direction. And now after this year I also know that I def- 
initely want to continue what I’ve been doing all year and yes, I think my religious experience is in 
the sense that yes, God put me on the right path when I no longer knew what I should actually do 
with my life.” 2 EZ HA 3 Sabine, 5. 

532 “Then he either stands by me with advice or the other way round, he gives me strength so that 
I can find my own way and that’s exactly what God does, God somehow does that for me too.” 2 D 
HA 3 Sabine, 110. 

533 “It’s to remind myself in times of despair or forgetfulness of just how connected I am and just 
how well things work out when I am in a certain place. It is to go back and retrain myself or revisit 
prior situations that have really connected me previously to that higher power in similar moments 
and to just relax and the knowingness that all is well. So, in any aspect of apprehension, fear, un- 
easiness, even, you know, loneliness, just to remember a time when God showed up and showed 
out.” 1 D L.A. 3 Carmen, 72. 

534 “So, I think that when I took the chance to just sit, stop and read the Qur’an and read this 
chapter that talked about Christianity. It was just for me so incredibly enlightening because I 
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tion, the meaning of religious experience is seen in the positive impact on life, as 
described in the chapters on self-efficacy and the impact on everyday life. 

Sara states that religious experience gives meaning to life because it improves 
life: “It gives meaning to life in the sense that it improves life. I think we have had 
many experiences that have improved life in one way or another. I think it’s signif- 
icant.”°®° Janik also agrees: “And it doesn’t have a goal for me, but I realize, hey, it 
does me good when I talk to God or when I feel God, that does me tremendously 
good.”°*’ This life improvement has already been presented in-depth within the 
thematic horizon of self-efficacy, resilience, and everyday impact and is also im- 
pressively visible in the pictures.*** 

There is always a differentiation; having meaning and orientation through re- 
ligious experiences and personal beliefs does not mean that there cannot also be 
disorientation and chaos in life. Tobi describes this impressively in his story,” and 
Niklas uses the metaphor of pain: “For me, it somehow changes that I can let go. So 
I can’t necessarily push away problems I have, but know, ok, there’s whatever is up 
there, it’s by my side, and I feel it and know I can let go without having (short 
pause) pain that doesn’t go away at some point. So, of course, you have pain, 


saw that if everyone just stopped and took a moment to really inquire and seek answers and seek 
that sort of knowledge that so much understanding could be achieved through that. And I felt that 
after that moment I just felt so much peace and I felt like I grew a lot. And it has really affected me 
till now, just the way that I approach talking about different religions and different cultures. So, I 
think that that was just a really central experience to my life and towards me becoming more ac- 
cepting and understanding.” 1 D L.A. 4 Kristine, 117 

535 E.g., “[W]hen I realize that this is coming up today and I somehow know, hm, this can also go 
down the drain very quickly. And if I can somehow remember that, hey, there is someone, I can 
somehow ask for someone to be there for me. In situations where I realize, wow, I’m really upset 
right now, this is going on, the place is boiling, to somehow go into myself and say, hey, calm down, 
it’s okay, it'll be okay, let it work, let it go.” 2 D HA 2 Janik, 78. 

536 4 D SG 1 Sara, 91. 

537 2 D HA 2 Janik, 104. 

538 Let’s remember here, for example, Leandra, who describes the improvement of life through 
the metaphor of colours: “And that’s colourful, that it’s away from the black, that’s what it should 
represent.” 3 EZ ZH 3 Leandra, 14. Or Tobi, who addressed the feeling of loneliness: “Somehow the 
feeling, I can’t say you’re never alone, but like the feeling, the constant being alone was gone. Like.— 
(thinking about it) It was such a weird feeling, like from zero to 100 somehow.” 4 EZ SG 2 Tobi, 35. 
539 “So now for me personally, so after the first experience I had, it was like a ball that started 
rolling. It wasn’t, how shall I say, I don’t expect like such a constant experience, when I’m getting 
worse again now, that then such a moment happens again, I wouldn’t say enlightenment, but the 
same experience as it was the first time.” 4 D SG 2 Tobi, 13. 
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even if you are in a religious experience ((incomprehensible word)) like that. But 
otherwise, for me, it has very positive effects, definitely.”**° 

In the case of the 20 co-researchers, religious experiences thus do not lead to a 
conviction that a life without contingency experiences is now possible but rather, 
as described in the chapter on self-efficacy and dissolution of limitedness, to a new 
view of and a new way of dealing with them. This view and the changing pattern of 
dealing with contingency are maintained by rhythmizing the experience. 


7.4.3.3 Rhythmization 
The rhythmization of religious experience arises, on the one hand, through a form 
of making God present through religious experience and, on the other hand, 
through smaller religious experiences that accompany life. Remembering the reli- 
gious experience also maintains the change in the frame of reference, leading to 
a form of certainty of faith.*** Closely related to the rhythmization of religious ex- 
perience is the chapter on the ability to remember. The co-researchers use various 
religious practices and tools for the rhythmization of religious experience and the 
assurance of faith that emerges from it: Abby talks about how central regular pray- 
er is for her,” and Vanessa and Niklas sometimes wear a cross as a ’reminder of 
God’s presence’,°” for Carmen, Kristine, Janik, and Ronnie the quiet times (in the 
evening) when they can reflect on themselves, their experiences, and God are im- 
portant,°** Simone wears accessories of the clothing brand ’Love your Neighbour’ 
as a reminder of her experience” and Sara helps out at a church youth camp 
every year.’” All co-researchers rhythmize their religious experience(s) in some 
way. So, for example, by helping at a church camp at least once a year and making 
the camp a place of religious experience, Sara rhythmizes her faith life and reas- 
sures herself of the changed frame of reference.°*” 

In Colin’s case, who belongs to the older control group, the rhythmization of 
religious experiences is very clearly visible in his drawing. There are prominent 


540 2 D HA 1 Niklas, 74. 

541 Cf. the next chapter 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 

542 Cf. 1 EZ L.A. 1 Abby, 10. 

543 Cf. 1 Z L.A. 2 Vanessa; 2 D HA Niklas, 165. 

544 Cf. 1 D L.A. 3 Carmen, 27, 1 D L.A. 4 Kristine, 24; 2 D HA 2 Janik, 78. 

545 Cf. 4 EZ SG 4 Simone, 7. 

546 Cf. 4 EZ SG Sara, 4. 

547 One conspicuous feature should be noted here: rhythmization can take place in religious set- 
tings among the co-researchers, but this does not have to be the case. Services of worship are not 
mentioned for this form of rhythmization; they do not seem to be of central importance in this 
form of individualized religiosity. 
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Figure 34: Drawing rhythmization. 


and minor points, i.e., life-changing and life-accompanying religious experiences: 
“And what the yellow line means to me (shows the line on the picture) is actually 
the divine, which also works through people, which actually was always there. 
Where sometimes it worked consciously and sometimes unconsciously, and so 
the religious experiences, the many points (shows the moments on the picture) 
are also the ones from everyday life with the family. These are small individual 
cases where not, for me,- religious experiences are not necessarily bound to 
God; they can also work or function through people. But these are two relative ex- 
periences, yes, intense experiences.”**® 

Suppose the religious experience occurred some time ago, and the change in 
the frame of reference remained. In that case, the rhythmization of religious expe- 
riences seems to manifest itself as part of life experience. Religious experiences 
become a life-accompanying phenomenon that leads to a feeling of connection 
with God and a positive self-assurance in the co-researchers. As an example, state- 
ments by Abby and Niklas include: “Okay. For me, I think they’re (religious expe- 


548 4 EZ SG 3 Colin, 10. 
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riences) the most important because that’s what keeps me connected with faith,” 
and “Yes, I’m just thinking, so they are important for me, in that case, because I 
never forget why I believe. That is-, so for me, religious experiences are important 
because I always get something nice back, and I feel good afterwards and because 
it-. Ok, these experiences strengthen you, no matter if it’s in your self-confidence or 
you as a human being or they also show you that you can talk about it without any 
problem and without being looked at stupidly by others because I don’t care at all. I 
think that and what others think of it doesn’t matter to me at all. So it’s crucial for 
me to feel that.””” 


7.4.3.4 Certainty of faith and self-assurance 
As already indicated in the previous chapter, religious experiences have a function 
of self-assurance of personal biography and beliefs.°°' They form a bridge through 
memory and envision a relationship with what the co-researchers called God, 
Jesus, the sacred, or a higher power”? This is particularly evident in the defini- 
tions of religious experience. The co-researchers have three definitions of religious 
experience, which are repeated here as a reminder: “Knowing that Iam loved and 
feeling humbled by the knowledge that God exists.”°°® “It’s a time when you feel 
God and, for me, want to pursue a relationship.”°°* “A religious experience for 
me is when I experience something that gives me confidence and shows me no 
matter what I do, God is with me.””° 

The function of self-assurance through religious experience also affects the 
ability to speak and give information about personal beliefs and religious attitudes. 
It leads to an individual (primarily personal) theological productivity This is evi- 


549 1 D L.A. 1 Abby, 10. 

550 2 D HA 1 Niklas, 12. 

551 Carmen, for example, speaks quite specifically of a strengthening effect: “Oh, it’s paramount 
for me to have these kinds of experiences because they solidify for me the fact that I am heard and 
that there is an energy of love, of presence that is here with me, that cares about me, and that is 
there for the inner workings of my life.” 1 D L.A. 3 Carmen, 12. 

552 Micah sums this up as follows: “They remind me though that God is always there. So, if some- 
thing religious happens, even if you're not at church or something, like at school, then youre like, 
’Wow, he’s always with me.” 1 D L.A. 6 Micah, 7. Sophie agrees with Micah and describes in her 
words again this tension between remembering and visualizing: “Yeah, I agree with Micah. Some- 
times it feels like just because you can’t see him doesn’t mean he’s there. But then, sometimes 
when I’m having disbelief, Pll feel him somehow, it’ll be like a song or something like that. I 
think it just helps to reassure your faith, like give it a solid ((ground)).” 1 D L.A. 7 Sophie, 9. 

553 1 Q L.A. 2 Vanessa. 

554 1 Q L.A. 7 Sophie. 

555 2 Q HA 1 Niklas. 
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dent, for example, in the self-statements in which the co-researchers express why 
they believe. All co-researchers mention the strengthening of personal beliefs ex- 
cept Gina. Abby formulates this as follows: “I think my connection of religion is 
stronger, so when people ask me, Why do you believe in God? I can tell them, 
‘This is what happened. This is why I believe.’ Or "He has changed my life’.”°°® 

Likewise, the certainty of faith, self-assurance, and theological and linguistic 
ability also show up in statements related to a greater openness to other people, 
cultures and religions, triggered precisely by the religious experience.” Sara ex- 
plicitly puts this openness in a nutshell: “I think we have all experienced that reli- 
gion has actually opened our eyes and made us more open to the world in this re- 
spect. And in the outside world, for example, in the media, religion is often 
portrayed as the opposite, which is actually a pity. Today we still have the feeling 
that religious people are the ones who are closed and narrow-minded. But that ac- 
tually, that faith, when you have to deal with it, when you are confronted with sit- 
uations, makes you more open-minded.””°® 

Selfassurance and certainty of faith through religious experience and its 
rhythmization in the form of lifelong religious experiences go hand in hand be- 
cause in and through the changed frame of reference, personal identity is always 
also understood as a religious identity. This is especially true since (God) cognition 
is part of the world’s knowledge and the interpretive frame of reference for a new 
experience. For example, Sabine says in this regard: “I think we have more hope. 
By saying, hey, God was by my side, we will consult God again in a similar situation 
that comes up and hold on to the fact that he has helped us before. In contrast to 
someone who says, hey, that was a coincidence, who then just lets it come to him 
and then perhaps has no hope or puts all his hope in his principle of coincidence. 
So I could see that being the difference, that we have something to believe in.”°°° 

The basis of this form of certainty of faith and self-assurance is, as already in- 
dicated several times, not so much an ecclesiastical or religious imprint — which is, 
however, very significant as an interpretation of experiences°°- but the personal 
feeling and the intuitively acquired knowledge/cognition: “[I]t would be impossible 
for me to know how else I would feel God if I did not have experiences in my faith, 


556 1D L.A. 1 Abby, 60. 

557 In particular, this is mentioned by Vanessa, Kristin, Colin, and Simone. 

558 4 D SG 1 Sara, 68. 

559 2 D HA 3 Sabine, 67-68. 

560 See for example Sophie: “I grew up in a Christian house and I’ve always felt God, but I’ve 
never really wanted to pursue something with Him. And after that, I’ve started pursuing and put- 
ting more work into it, just because I like the idea of being joyful all the time and having someone 
on my side that I can talk to.” 1 EZ L.A. 7 Sophie, 15. 
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in my religious experiences, without which I could not know or feel God at all. 
From there, they are actually existential for me in faith, so that I perceive God 
for myself.”°°' 

Certainty of faith and self-assurance are essential elements that contribute to 
maintaining and consolidating the changed frame of reference. 


7.5 Changing the frame of reference - Summary 


As shown, the frame of reference changes processually through religious experien- 
ces. The accumulation of codes for the afterwards is striking. Of the 1608 passages 
coded in the process 10.6% fall on the before, 28% on the moment of the event, and 
614% on the after. This suggests that abductive interpretation processes play a cen- 
tral role in the topic of religious experiences — that is, they must be interpreted 
from the change in the frame of reference and the changed image of the world, 
self, and God. In concrete terms, the after or the effects demand interpretative in- 
ferences about the experience. Nevertheless, the individual process steps cannot be 
separated; they are mutually dependent: the emotionally and physically dense mo- 
ment of the event demands an interpretation, and the changes in the after require a 
before to be perceived comparatively. Thus, the change of the frame of reference is 
less seen as a linear event but rather as a circular-narrative process that is re- 
vealed to the individual through everyday life and in biographical memories and 
narratives. 

The religious experiences described in the data are not so much church expe- 
riences as remarkable everyday experiences in which contingency experiences, 
personal search movements, religious imprints, and religious triggers, as well as 
insight and certainty, felt with intuitive power, are condensed and in which self-ef- 
ficacy is increased. This is accompanied by a personal process of interpreting, ver- 
ifying, and rhythmizing a new frame of reference. Since many of these religious 
experiences occur in an everyday setting, verbalizing and classifying such experi- 
ences are challenging. 

Through the religious experience, a change of perspective is triggered in the 
individual, which is often, but not permanently, unique, and simultaneously holis- 
tic so that worldview and self-perception are transformed. Here it is essential to 
understand that this transformation is not just a synonym for positive change. In- 
stead, within a given frame of reference or experience, the hidden coherences be- 


561 2 D HA 2 Janik, 8. 
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come visible, the axioms of the given frame are changed, and its elements are re- 
assigned accordingly, leading to a process of change in the person. 

This leads to a reinterpretation of one’s identity and position in the world and 
thus to a changed view of oneself, others, and the world. However, the world is not 
suddenly experienced as perfect and life without any contingency. Still, new pos- 
sibilities in dealing with contingency and new interpretations of everyday life 
are opened up within the horizon of a transcendent reality. The co-researchers 
thus receive additional resourceful empowerment in dealing with difficult/chal- 
lenging life situations. 

In the processual genesis of religious experience and its effects, the concept of 
everyday life plays a significant role in this qualitative typological study. The reli- 
gious experience unfolds its impact amid life and leads to everyday lived religiosity 
and theology of the late-modern urban individual. This form of religiosity and lived 
theology is not bound to a specific church. Rather, it is based on the interpretative 
performance of the individual, who, through imprinting, support, and accompani- 
ment, claims or has the power of interpretation over personal experiences — both 
religious and secular imprinting and education, as well as personal relationships, 
influence the co-researchers. Nevertheless, the individual and religious interpreta- 
tion of life within the horizon of transcendent reality must be seen as a personal 
achievement. Simply put, it is a process of self-assurance from uncertainty to cer- 
tainty. 

This also reveals a pragmatic approach to supposed pairs of opposites such as 
immanence and transcendence, faith, knowledge and certainty and revelation and 
interpretation. They are thought of together, at least in interpretation. Ambiguity 
is part of the reality of life and is not a problem for the (religious) life of the 
late-modern urban individual. The transitions between supposed pairs of opposites 
are liquid and only unfold situational and personal normativity. 


Part IV Discussion and Outlook 


Introduction 


The study began with an interest in phenomenological practice observations of 
young urban people’s religious experiences. Thus, in chapters two and three, I 
used sensitizing concepts to outline religious experience and the late-modern 
urban habitat of individualized people. In chapter four, the methodological, qual- 
itative design of the study was explained in more detail, and in chapters five to 
seven, the analysis of the co-researchers’ images, biographical narratives, and dis- 
cussions was systematically presented. The whole procedure was based on the 
paradigm of the inductive and explorative approach of grounded theory. Specifical- 
ly, it investigated how and why urban people perceive their experiences as reli- 
gious, categorize them, and put them into language. In addition, I asked about 
transformation logics in religious processes, which can be mapped, for example, 
concerning self-perception and perception of the world, identity, or personal theo- 
logizing. 

Based on this, the qualitative data will be made fruitful in practical theology in 
the following two chapters. Chapter eight discusses the qualitative data from a 
practical theological point of view, and chapter nine gives implications and ac- 
tion-guiding impulses for practical theology. 
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8 Interpretation of the results within the horizon 
of the initial questions 


What is the connection between know-how and other kinds 

of knowledge, between knowledge and action, and between 
practical knowing and the kind of knowing necessary for 
knowing God? We need to learn more about how people 
embody knowledge and effect change. That is, we need to know 
more about the connections between knowledge, practice, 
action, application, and transformation.°‘” 


Bonnie Miller-McLemore’s desideratum to learn more about the transformative 
processes of religious knowledge stands at the beginning of this chapter. The dis- 
cussion that now follows in this chapter must be seen within the horizon of this 
desideratum. The aim is to reflect on religiously conditioned transformation 
based on qualitative data and inductive processes. 

The analysis made apparent what was already indicated in the sensitizing con- 
cepts: Religious experience is a dense and complex phenomenon. This is not only 
because religious experience cannot be observed but because it is related in nu- 
merous ways and has to do with anthropological change processes. It should be 
emphasized once again that the processual character of religious experience 
was always at the centre of the analysis, e.g., between recognizing and being recog- 
nized or between verifying, interpreting, and making sure of one’s faith. This proc- 
essual dynamic also reflects the individual search for an interpretation of one’s 
own life in the light of Christian perspectives of hope.°® 

In chapter 8, this transformation logic is now discussed in practical theological 
terms against the background of the core category of change in the frame of refer- 
ence and the research question from the first chapter.°°* For this purpose, the guid- 
ing questions are unfolded in three parts after a preliminary methodological re- 
mark and in close discussion with the analysis: In the first part, I make 
fundamental practical theological anthropological reflections on the understand- 
ing of religious experiences and the concept of religion. In the second part, I ex- 
plore the question of the cognitive quality of religious experience. In the third 
part, I discuss the processual and transformative aspects of such experiences for 
individual life. 


562 Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, ‘The “Clerical Paradigm”: A Fallacy of Misplaced Concreteness?’, 
International Journal of Practical Theology 11, no. 1 (2007): 36. 

563 This thesis will be developed in the course of this chapter. 

564 Cf. chapter 1.2. 
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In all three parts, systematic and practical theological considerations are made 
concerning the analysis, and the three thematic horizons are accordingly dis- 
cussed, classified, and findings are presented. Already in the analysis and now 
also in these sub-chapters, the discourses are intertwined; therefore, they flow to- 
gether repeatedly in these chapters and are not treated separately. 


8.1 Methodological preface 


One methodological peculiarity, especially in the German-speaking context, should 
be specifically mentioned here. The specific approach presented in chapters eight 
and nine is transdisciplinary and moves in different discourse and language 
spaces. In the study itself, a consistently inductive approach is pursued; this is evi- 
dent in the inclusion of the topics and even in the use of reference literature. 

I use the reference literature as an epistemological discussion counterpart and 
hermeneutic visual aid for the core themes of the analysis. Reference texts from 
different scientific traditions are used. The aim is not to discuss the scientific tra- 
ditions themselves but to consistently relate these approaches to the results of this 
study. In concrete terms, this means that Paul Tillich, Ingolf U. Dalferth, Johannes 
Fischer, and Wilhelm Grab, for example, are brought into conversation with the 
findings of the analysis. 

The aim is not to compare the different systematic starting points of these the- 
ologians with each other, since this would go beyond the scope of this study on the 
one hand, and on the other hand is not at all intended in the layout of this induc- 
tive-qualitative research work. In concrete terms, this means that, for example, a 
more revelation-theological and Christological approach from the Barth and Jüngel 
line, such as that of Dalferth, can stand next to a theological-anthropological ap- 
proach by Tillich. This juxtaposition of the different approaches is not to be under- 
stood harmonistically concerning the two approaches, but rather both authors con- 
tribute something to the discussion of the analysis. 

In this context, the discourses conducted in chapter eight are to be located 
more within the horizon of a liquid theological grounded theory and are to be un- 
derstood less as normative and deductive theory building. The use of different — 
especially theological — theoretical approaches is based on terminology and con- 
texts of meaning that show parallels in theory formation. However, this does 
not involve the juxtaposition of strict conceptual analogies. Methodologically, one 
could speak of a leap from normativity to discursivity in dealing with (normative) 
systematic grand theories. Metaphorically speaking, different islands of conversa- 
tion — normative theological approaches and phenomena from inductive contextu- 
al analysis — are brought into an equal inductive conversation here. In this ap- 
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proach, the various theological theories are read through an inductive-contextual 
hermeneutical lens that favours the small-scale, the fragmented, the incidental, the 
narrative, and the particular.°°® 

At the same time, I should note that the following chapters are characterized 
by my efforts to build a bridge between different contexts and different theologies 
— especially the Anglo-Saxon and German-language ones. The research approach 
and the use of reference literature in chapters eight and nine are also determined 
by the theological imprint and localization of the author herself.°°® 


8.2 Practical theological anthropological considerations 


The analysis presented here can now reveal the fundamental theological under- 
standing of religious experience: the subject is more complex, multi-layered, and 
ambiguous than it is often presented in theological discourses. Differentiations 
of and sensitization to the phenomena presented are necessary. 

For it is astonishing: there are late-modern, enlightened individuals in whom a 
specific form of great transcendence®”’ occurs, which is interpreted individually 
(and often privately). There are forms of religion in the urban-secular space that 
develop individual existential significance and, at the same time, are not linked 
to a generally valid normativity or a certain ecclesiasticism. Some everyday life ex- 
periences are significant religious experiences, are cast in everyday language and 
can trigger highly transformative processes. 

It will be shown that religious experiences of late modern, individualized, and 
urban people can be understood as a concept beyond dualisms*® and as a liquid 
everyday phenomenon that simultaneously transcends daily life. For it turns out 
that individualized people living in a Western-enlightened urban context deal 
with their religious experiences in a highly differentiated and, at the same time, 


565 Cf. for example Nicola Slee, Fragments for Fractured Times: What Feminist Practical Theology 
Brings to the Table (London: SCM Press, 2020), 3. “I regard the occasional, contextual and fragmen- 
tary nature of this collection as a virtue rather than a problem! Like much British theology, my 
own work eschews the large-scale, systematic or comprehensive approach typical of Germanic the- 
ology of the first half of the twentieth century and favours the small-scale, the incidental, the nar- 
rative and metaphorical, the particular.” 

566 See also chapter 1.3 Personal interest and self-reflexivity. 

567 For the term transcendental experience cf. Knoblauch, ‘Die Soziologie der religidsen Erfah- 
rung’. 

568 What is meant by a concept beyond dualisms and how this is justified is now discussed in the 
next three chapters. 
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unexcitingly everyday way.°* In the narratives of the co-researchers, different cat- 
egories of interpretation — revelation-theological and subjectivity-theological,°”° 
transcendence and immanence, functional, substantial, discursive, and transfor- 
mational-theological aspects — of religious experience coincide. 

In the sociological and psychological tradition of religion, religious experience 
is often understood functionally and examined in terms of its effect on overcoming 
contingency.” The focus is primarily on mechanisms of the religious experience 
process,” which are discussed depending on the scientific and cultural location, 
with or without reference to transcendence or the concept of God.°”? Moreover, 
the debate about the modes of operation and mechanisms of religious experience 
often displaces the discourse about its content.°’* For example, in his description of 
religious experiences as great transcendences, Hubert Knoblauch deliberately 
omits or leaves empty the content-related and qualitative determination of this ex- 
perience. For him, great transcendental experiences are experiences of difference 
that can be measured by everyday experience and not by a particular experience. 
The specific moment of great transcendental experience is the transgression of 


569 A research desideratum here could be the expansion of such a study to further target groups 
and e.g., also older people. 

570 In the German-speaking context, Grab (subjectivity theology) and Dalferth (revelation theolo- 
gy) are relevant in this regard. In contrast, Tillich takes a middle position, especially through his 
contextual orientation. Anglo-Saxon theologians such as Bonnie Miller-McLemore, Christian Scha- 
ren, and Pete Ward position themselves definitively and decidedly within the horizon of revealed 
experiences with a strong concept of transcendence. Cf. Wilhelm Grab, Sinnfragen: Transformatio- 
nen des Religiösen in der modernen Kultur (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2006); Dalferth, 
God first; Scharen and Vigen, Ethnography as Christian Theology and Ethics; Miller-McLemore, 
‘The Contributions of Practical Theology’; Pete Ward, Introducing Practical Theology (Grand Rap- 
ids, MI: Baker Academic, 2017). 

571 This approach goes back to Emile Durkheim (1858-1917), among others. Durkheim was of the 
opinion that religious experiences should not be understood as an indication or even proof of tran- 
scendent reality, but as an expression of religious practices and ideas of a community. Cf. Hubert 
Knoblauch, Religionssoziologie, Sammlung Göschen (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1999), 59-65; A functional- 
ist understanding of religion and religious experience was also shaped by Luckmann. Cf. Thomas 
Luckmann, Die unsichtbare Religion, ed. Hubert Knoblauch, 8th ed. (Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp 
Verlag, 1991), 12-13; In recent times, Hubert Knoblauch has taken a phenomenological position 
in which religious experience is understood as a great experience of transcendence. Cf. Knoblauch, 
Populäre Religion, 53-80. 

572 Cf. James, The Varieties of Religious Experience; Taves, Religious Experience Reconsidered. 
573 A conceptual approach and differentiated presentation of the concept of religious experience 
in historical and contemporary discourses have already been given in chapter 2 Religious experi- 
ence: a conceptual approach. Therefore, this will not be further elaborated here. 

574 Cf. Loder, The Transforming Moment, 1-10. 
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boundaries (or, in the case of atheistic worldviews, the hope for a better future).°”° 


These extraordinary experiences of transcendence result from interaction “as an 
active transgression of the subject, which only thereby becomes aware of its iden- 
tity.”576 

From a practical theological perspective, the contents of religious experience 
must necessarily be discussed together with the functions and mechanisms. For 
the content level, filled relationally concerning the Christian symbolic world and 
here concretely filled with Christian perspectives of hope, is the decisive reference 
point of qualitative determination. The theological view of the content of the de- 
scription of experience itself opens up, so to speak, a more profound anthropolog- 
ical determination, which Joas calls the meaning of religion.” The effects and 
mechanisms of religious experiences can thus only be interpreted theologically 
to a limited extent, if not insufficiently, without their contents. They do not do jus- 
tice to anthropological self-interpretations. For their meaning for the individual 
and society depends essentially on the content-theological determination concern- 
ing the concrete life situation of the person. 

Therefore, Knoblauch’s concept of religious experience as a great experience 
of transcendence is underdetermined concerning the specifically Christian qualita- 
tive sample of this study in the sense°”® that the co-researchers, as the results show, 
refer to a personal and relational concept of God with a definition of content. This 
brings into view a specific perspective of the religious and religious experience, 
which is based on the experience of the Christian perspective of hope.°”’ 

Nevertheless, Knoblauch’s phenomenological definition of religious experi- 
ence as a great experience of transcendence and his discussions on the topic, in 
particular, are helpful in many ways from a practical theological point of view 
and specifically concerning this study. Many central aspects of the analysis find 
a theoretical grounding in Knoblauch’s conception. 

Based on the analysis, it is proposed - in a typological and not a quantitative 
sense — to understand the religious experiences of urban individualized people 


575 Cf. Knoblauch, Populäre Religion, 64-65. 

576 Knoblauch, Populäre Religion, 68. 

577 Cf. Joas, Glaube als Option: Zukunftsmöglichkeiten des Christentums, 150-54. 

578 From the perspective of the sociology of religion, Knoblauch’s definition is precisely not under- 
determined, because for this purpose, concepts must be used in a comparative manner for differ- 
ent religions, without defining the transcendental concepts of other cultural circles. Cf. Knoblauch, 
Populäre Religion, 62-64. 

579 Reference is made here, for example, to Fischer who speaks of a “theology from the perspec- 
tive of faith”. Johannes Fischer, Theologische Ethik: Grundwissen und Orientierung (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 2002), 17-24. 
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within the horizon of a concept beyond dualisms. Here, religious experience pres- 
ents itself as a liquid everyday phenomenon, but one in which everyday life is tran- 
scended simultaneously. The narratives of the co-researchers cannot be interpret- 
ed in terms of the supposed binary opposites of, for example, sacred or profane, 
transcendence or immanence, theology of revelation or theology of subjectivity 
and religion or science, but rather the apparent opposites can no longer be deter- 
mined as opposites. 

Due to the access to research and the data situation, this is in contrast to the 
binary distinction, which has a long tradition and was, for example, still consid- 
ered a characteristic of religion by Niklas Luhmann.**° 

Here, Knoblauch, following Thomas Luckmann, represents another non-bina- 
ry position of transcendence, which shows itself in the form of wholeness in mod- 
ern spirituality and is characterized by the absence of binary distinctions.*** This 
approach resonates with the analyzed narratives of the co-researchers, in which it 
is precisely the links between everyday life, particular everyday experience as a 
religious experience, and the integration of this as a transformation of the every- 
day perspective that stand out. As the analysis has shown, the young people see 
themselves as subjects who understand the meaning,” have religious experiences 
and interpret them," carry out actions, and help shape the social world.** 

Thus, the religious experience of urban people takes place in everyday life, but 
at the same time transcends it’ in that the experience of the Christian perspec- 


580 Cf. André Kieserling and Niklas Luhmann, Die Religion der Gesellschaft, 5th ed. (Frankfurt/ 
Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 2002). 

581 “Therefore, this non-binary conception of transcendence must be distinguished from that bi- 
nary conception which defines transcendence in opposition to immanence. Non-binary transcen- 
dence, as I understand it here, requires no opposition. In the sense of the Latin ’transcendere’, it 
does mean to go beyond or to transcend. However, the term by no means necessarily presupposes a 
distinction between two fixed realms. Instead of distinction, it denotes connection and dissolution 
of boundaries as transcending and overcoming what can be seen as a boundary or difference. 
Transcending can be understood as a process that, precisely because it overcomes potential boun- 
daries, does not necessarily have to draw a border. Transcending therefore does not require the 
drawing of a boundary as between the sacred and the profane. As we shall see, the wholeness’ 
of modern spirituality will offer many examples of the absence of boundary drawing.” Knoblauch, 
Populäre Religion, 55-56. 

582 Cf. e.g., chapter 73.4 Relational (God-)cognition — recognizing and being recognized; chapter 741 
Self-efficacy and dissolution of limitedness; chapter 74.3.2 Meaning and orientation. 

583 Cf. chapter 73 Moment of happening — the religious resonance space and the special everyday 
experience; chapter 734 Relational (God-)cognition — recognizing and being recognized. 

584 Cf. chapter 74.1 Self-efficacy and dissolving limitations; chapter 74.2.2 Emotional changes within 
and without: “To become a better person”. 

585 Cf. Knoblauch, Populäre Religion, 64-65. 
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tive of hope can restructure the perspective on everyday life and the self. This can 
be seen in this study, for example, in chapter 74.1 Self-efficacy and dissolution of 
limitation and chapter 74.2 Impact on everyday life. 

Likewise, the processual determination of the course of experiencing in Kno- 
blauch’s phenomenological perspective is anthropologically advanced since this 
presents itself in the present study as one of the core themes of religious experi- 
ence. In the religious experiences of the co-researchers, an active process becomes 
visible in which a new kind of religious consciousness, in the sense of becoming 
aware, is formed, which is related to something and, in this case, to ’God’.*** The 
same becomes visible in chapters 73.3 Ability to remember and 74.3 Belief - Knowl- 
edge — Certainty: verify and interpret, especially in 74.31 Verifying and interpreting 
and 74.3.2 Meaning and orientation, because in remembering and interpreting a 
further structuring horizon of meaning opens up, which transcends everyday 
life with the experience of the Christian perspective of hope.” 

Although religious experiences have a situational cultural quality, they are in- 
dividual and, at the same time, relational experiences with a ‘transcendent coun- 
terpart’ that are not talked about with other people or only later. This relational 
aspect of the religious concerning a divine ’counterpart’ was made strong by the 
Jewish sociologist Martin Buber, among others. In the encounter with the (divine) 
Other, the I is exceeded or transcended: “Man becomes I in the Thou.””®® So in the 
encounter with the stranger, a form of self-revelation and self-knowledge takes 
place simultaneously, which was expressed in the analysis in chapters 73.2 Embodi- 
ment and emotions during the religious experience, 74.1 Self-efficacy and dissolution 
of limitedness and 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 

The understanding of transcendence just described, which keeps the possibil- 
ity of transcendent existence open, is, however, in this respect also again in tension 
with Knoblauch’s approach of great transcendence, whose foundation lies in the 
concrete sociality of the human being, i.e., in the concrete encounter with the 
human Other.’*° 

From a practical theological point of view, a different position is preferred 
here in this study: The specificity of theological research, which distinguishes it 
from other research cultures, is not gained through its methods or the concrete 
facts it analyses. Its specificity is the perspective with which it brings up the phe- 


586 Cf. Knoblauch, Populäre Religion, 58. 

587 Cf. Knoblauch, Populäre Religion, 59. 

588 Martin Buber, Das dialogische Prinzip: Ich und Du. Zwiesprache. Die Frage an den Einzelnen. 
Elemente des Zwischenmenschlichen. Zur Geschichte des dialogischen Prinzips, 17th ed. (Gütersloh: 
Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2017), 34. 

589 Cf. Knoblauch, Populäre Religion, 67. 
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nomena, namely unlike the modern sciences, not within the horizon of the etsi 
Deus non daretur,” but within the horizon of the possibility of transcendent exis- 
tence - within the horizon of the etsi Deus daretur.”°' In this specific way, theology 
addresses existential dimensions of being human*” and fundamental human 
modes of orientation and questions. In this way, theology takes the cognitive ca- 
pacity of human beings seriously™’ and does not reduce their religious experien- 
ces either to purely functional or to substantial conceptions of religion.°°* Thus, 
from a theological-anthropological point of view, the dignity of human experience 
given personal, powerful interpretative narratives is central. 

A practical theological view of the analyzed narratives of (young) urban people 
suggests a third variant between substantial and functional interpretations. The co- 
researchers cannot be assumed to have a purely substantial understanding of re- 
ligion. Their thought and self-distancing processes already show that they know the 
subjectivity of religious feelings, views, and experiences.°” This is precisely why 
they are not generalized but have an individual truth character or contribute to 
the construction of personal normativity, as could be worked out in chapters 6.4 
Subjectivity and 74.3.1 Verifying and interpreting.°”° At the same time, the co-re- 
searchers can take the opposite position, ie. a worldview without the concept of 
God. Nevertheless, even a purely functional concept of religion, which excludes 
the possibility of divine existence, wouldn't do justice either to the understanding 
of transcendence or to the transformative potential of the narratives presented 
here. A purely functional approach remains at the level of analytical observation 


590 Cf. Fischer, Theologische Ethik, 28. 

591 Cf. Dalferth, God first, 52. 

592 “Revelation is the manifestation of what concerns us ultimately. The mystery which is revealed 
is of ultimate concern to us because it is the ground of our being.” Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol- 
ume 1, 110. 

593 This is especially true with regard to the believer’s own awareness of truth and knowledge of 
faith with regard to God, world, and self. Cf. Ingolf U. Dalferth, Kombinatorische Theologie: Prob- 
leme theologischer Rationalität, vol. 130, Quaestiones Disputatae (Freiburg/Breisgau: Herder, 1991), 
34-36. 

594 Cf. Müller and Suhner, ‘Eine Frage der Relation: Praktisch-Theologische Annäherungen an die 
Frage nach Irrtum und Erkenntnis’, 15-18, here 17. 

595 Cf. chapter 6.4 Subjectivity. 

596 At the centre of this is the “search for the truth for me”. Hans-Gtinter Heimbrock, ‘Wahrheit 
und Lebenspraxis. Praktisch-theologische Uberlegungen.’, in Renaissance religiöser Wahrheit: The- 
matisierungen und Deutungen in praktisch-theologischer Perspektive, eds. Ilona Nord and Thomas 
Schlag (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2017), 25-44. 
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and thus calls into question the individual’s religious agency and interpretive 
power in relation to the dignity and quality of the experience.” 

Moreover, it takes too little account of the creative-interpretative process of the 
subject. It leads to “one-sidedness if religion is limited to its performance for the 
subject or society.” An alternative to the two previously mentioned determina- 
tions, which makes the “everyday understanding of religion the starting 
point”, is a discursive, interpretative determination of the phenomenon.® 
In this way, “the determination of a research object can generally occur at the cur- 
rent discursive practice of a society, i.e., at the contemporary everyday understand- 
ing? 

Rootedness in the understanding of everyday life is central to this study, as the 
theme of everyday life is essential, as a common thread, in all sub-areas of the anal- 
ysis because religious experiences and daily life correlate with each other to a high 
degree.” 


597 An important insight, which comes from contextual theologies such as liberation theology and 
feminist theology, is that personal life experiences are the essential basis of all theological theoriz- 
ing. The experience-based narrative (life) interpretations of individuals are therefore not only nice 
to have and to be regarded as an accumulation of data, but they make it possible for the first time 
to make (theologically) appropriate interpretations and classifications corresponding to the subject 
matter. Cf. on this Kp. 9 and et al. Zoe Bennett Moore, Introducing Feminist Perspectives on Pastoral 
Theology (London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 11; In the horizon of feminist methodology, Joey 
Sprague’s book on this topic is highly recommended, as she places the standpoint of theory at the 
centre. Cf. Sprague, Feminist Methodologies for Critical Researchers. 

598 Heinz Streib and Carsten Gennerich, Jugend und Religion: Bestandsaufnahmen, Analysen und 
Fallstudien zur Religiosität Jugendlicher (Weinheim: Beltz Juventa, 2011), 17; Cf. also Michael Berg- 
under, ‘Was Ist Religion? Kulturwissenschaftliche Überlegungen Zum Gegenstand der Religionswis- 
senschaft.’, Zeitschrift fiir Religionswissenschaft, no. 19 (2011): 6-7, Neubert, Die Diskursive Konsti- 
tution von Religion, 27-28. 

599 Pollack and Rosta, Religion in der Moderne, 59. 

600 For a discursive definition of religion, cf. e.g. Krieger, for he orients his definition of religion 
on Latour and Luhmann and defines religion in a discursive way as a specific mode of communi- 
cation. Cf. Krieger, ‘Was ist aus der Religionskritik der Moderne geworden, nachdem die Moderne 
nicht stattgefunden hat?’, 23; See also e.g. Monika Jakobs, ‘Religion und Religiositat als diskursive 
Begriffe in der Religionspädagogik’, Theo Web. Zeitschrift für Religionspädagogik, no. 1 (2002): 70- 
82. 

601 Cf. Streib and Gennerich, Jugend und Religion, 14. 

602 Bergunder, ‘Was Ist Religion? Kulturwissenschaftliche Überlegungen Zum Gegenstand der Re- 
ligionswissenschaft.’, 20; Cf. also Pollack and Rosta, Religion in der Moderne, 59-62. 

603 The concept of everyday life, which is strongly emphasized here, refers to the subjective and 
interpretive experience of the co-researchers and to how they find themselves in the world - the 
orientation to existence in everyday life does not diverge from religious experience, but is consis- 
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Moreover, a discursive definition of religious experience has the strength of 
being open to interpretation and change. Its hermeneutic definition of the 
human being is based on Ricoeur. The human being is understood as a hermeneu- 
tic being constantly striving to interpret and make sense of their experiences.” A 
discursive, meaning-oriented approach can do justice to the dignity of the discur- 
sively unfolded religious experience and the interpretative contribution of the co- 
researchers. 

Caution is required, however, if the determination of religious experience is 
reduced to a sole activity of the individual as an interpretative process because 
this leaves the passivity that is part of religious experience underdetermined. 
The determination of everyday experience as religious experience is the individu- 
al’s interpretative achievement. But for these interpretative determinations to 
occur at all, passivity is of central theological importance. These passive moments, 
the ‘coincidence’ of a new perspective and the experience of unavailability, equally 
underlie interpretation. The active and searching subject®” also encounters limita- 
tions in the religious experience, existential doubts, and personal impossibility.°”’ 
Yet something changes, and a religious resonance space with transformative poten- 
tial emerges. 

A religious experience typologically manifested in the late-modern urban co- 
researchers consists of a direct, qualitatively dense experience that encounters a 
religiously receptive resonance space and the interpretation of this event — where- 
by this enumeration is not to be understood in the sense of a linear chronology. 
This resonance space is certainly related relationally and in terms of content: rela- 
tionally to ’God’°® and the experiencing subject and in terms of content to the re- 


tent in its linguistically coded interpretation. However, the importance of the co-researchers’ points 
of contact with the Christian system of meaning should not be underestimated. 

604 Fundamental to a definition of religion as a dynamic-cultural system is the work of Geertz. Cf. 
Clifford Geertz, ‘Religion als kulturelles System’, in Dichte Beschreibung: Beitrage zum Verstehen 
kultureller Systeme, trans. Brigitte Luchesi and Rolf Bindemann, 13th ed. (Frankfurt/Main: Suhr- 
kamp Verlag, 1987), 44-95. 

605 Cf. Ricoeur, Der Konflikt der Interpretationen, Chapter 1. 

606 Cf. chapter 7.2.2 Active search movement and relational impulses. 

607 Cf. chapter 72.1 Contingency and conflict experience; chapter 7.3.2 Embodiment and emotions 
during the religious experience and chapter 734 Relational (God) cognition — recognizing and 
being recognized. 

608 When speaking of ‘God’ in this context, a distinction to which the systematic theologian Paul 
Tillich has repeatedly referred seems helpful. Tillich warns against confusing the symbols commu- 
nicating in experience with God, for this would be tantamount to idolatry. In this horizon, religious 
experience would be an experience with (contextual) symbols that point to the unconditioned. Re- 
ligious experience, however, would not be an immanent experience with God (the unconditioned), 
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alization of this relationship and to what necessarily and existentially concerns 
and affects the individual, in Tillich’s words: “ultimate concern”.°° At the same 
time, the passive moment belongs precisely to the anthropological quality of 
knowledge of religious experience.*° 


8.3 Quality of knowledge of religious experiences 


Religious experiences have a specific quality of cognition in and for everyday life. 
In the analysis, especially in chapter 73.4 Relational (God-)cognition — recognizing 
and being recognized and 74.3 Belief — knowledge - certainty: verify and interpret, it 
becomes clear that religious experiences hold a particular form of understanding 
that is at the same time part of everyday life and extraordinary.°'' As has just been 
shown, it is an everyday experience with ultimate concern, where the special is not 
a distinction between transcendence and immanence but an ultimate concern. For 
the co-researchers, religious experience is a relational experience in which they 
both know something and are known simultaneously, through which meaning 
and life orientation are generated. In particular, being recognized takes on tran- 
scendent and existential dimensions because it touches on a fundamental anthro- 
pological dimension of being accepted, which can transform contingency experien- 
ces into self-efficacy experiences.” In the co-researchers’ self-perception, one thus 
becomes, as it were, a subject of knowledge; they not only recognize themselves 
but are recognized, as it were, by ’God’. By being recognized and acknowledged be- 
forehand, they attain a specific form of cognitive ability in which being and recog- 
nizing are mutually dependent. In Tillich’s words, religion and religious experience 


since this is beyond human capacity. The symbols mediate between the conditional and the uncon- 
ditional, but do not resolve this tension. Religious experience is thus dependent on symbols and 
always remains in need of interpretation. In this way, Tillich’s definition of religious experience 
counteracts religious fundamentalism, for religious experience is profoundly contextual and indi- 
vidual, and it is subject to personal processes of interpretation. Cf. Tillich, Systematic Theology, Vol- 
ume 1, 139-40. 

609 Tillich, Dynamics of Faith, 1. 

610 Cf. Hartmut Rosa, Unverfiigbarkeit, 2nd ed. (Vienna/Salzburg: Residenz, 2018). 

611 Cf. Sabrina Miller, ‘How Ordinary Moments Become Religious Experiences. A Process-Related 
Practical Theological Perspective’, in Religious Experience and Experiencing Religion in Religious 
Education, eds. Ulrich Riegel, Eva-Maria Leven, and Daniel Fleming (Münster/New York: Waxmann, 
2018), 79-96. 

612 Cf. chapter 72.1 Experience of contingency and conflict and chapter 74.1 Self-efficacy and disso- 
lution of limitation. 
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are not different from everything but break into everything. Everyday immanence 
becomes transcendence through the experience of being.°"” 

This is theologically exciting concerning at least two things because the rela- 
tional and the structuring dimensions of religious cognitive processes addressed 
here are found in the biblical tradition in the word field recognize. 

Theologically, recognizing already goes back to the creation myth, in which the 
Hebrew word yv is used.°'* The creation myth focuses on the ability to identify 
and the god-like ability to distinguish in the sense of competence to differentiate 
between good and evil. Thus, the specific participation “in the divine ability to 
know and distinguish [...] the resulting ability of man to create” comes into 
view. This reality-ordering and life-orienting ability is already located in the an- 
thropological beginnings of the biblical tradition and, from this perspective, 
must be regarded as fundamental to being human. 

The relational dimension goes hand in hand with the life-oriented function of 
the biblical ability to know. Thus, Willy Schottroff pointed out that relational as- 
pects of cognition can be found in the whole field of meaning of the Hebrew 
vr.” In the Hebrew word y, the experiential dimension and the affective per- 
sonal reference are thus inherently included, which is also evident in other, 
more cognitively connoted translation variants such as acknowledge and con- 
sult.°"® 


613 Cf. Paul Tillich, ‘Religionsphilosophie’, in Frühe Hauptwerke, Gesammelte Werke, vol. 1 (Stutt- 
gart: Evangelisches Verlagswerk, 1959), 298. 

614 An in-depth discussion of the concept of knowledge cannot be undertaken within the frame- 
work of this study, in view of the necessary research limitations. However, reference is made, for 
example, to Franz von Kutschera, Grundfragen der Erkenntnistheorie (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 
1982). 

615 It should be noted here, especially when references are made to biblical stories, that these sto- 
ries are not received in the sense of scientific or historical truths, but within the horizon of leg- 
ends, myths, and dreams that, as it were, mythopoetically place an anthropological truth of 
being human at the centre. 

616 Müller and Suhner, ‘Eine Frage der Relation: Praktisch-Theologische Annäherungen an die 
Frage nach Irrtum und Erkenntnis’, 11. 

617 Cf. Heinzpeter Hempelmann, Die Wirklichkeit Gottes: Theologische Wissenschaft im Diskurs 
mit Wissenschaftstheorie, Sprachphilosophie und Hermeneutik, vol. 1 (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Vanden- 
hoeck & Ruprecht, 2015), 46. 

618 Cf. for example Ez 14:23; 17:24 or Joel 4:17 For discussion cf. Walther Zimmerli, Erkenntnis 
Gottes nach dem Buche Ezechiel’, in Gottes Offenbarung, vol. 19, Gesammelte Aufsätze zum Alten 
Testament, Walther Zimmerli (Munich: Kaiser, 1963), 41-119; Hempelmann, Die Wirklichkeit Gottes, 
1:45-68. 
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Not only in the creation myth but also in the entire biblical tradition, this form 
of ’creation-active’ recognizing and being recognized is often referred to.°'” Thus, 
within the horizon of the root word y7’, to recognize can be understood as an epis- 
temic, creative activity that always relates to something, someone and/or a context 
as a relational event. This corresponds to a great extent with relational cognition as 
presented in the analysis in chapter 734 Relational (God) cognition — recognizing 
and being recognized. 

If this biblical-theological background is included in the discourse on the qual- 
ity of knowledge of religious experience, the relational and active qualities must 
come into particular focus. Concerning these qualities, religious experiences are 
also relational moments of development that lead to active handling of contingen- 
cy, change the self-image, and increase self-efficacy.” 

The ’Christian’ religious experiences analyzed in this qualitative study with 
their reality-ordering and relational aspects show many analogies to the life-ori- 
enting and relational dimension of the Hebrew »7°.°” In the analysis, it becomes 
clear that cognition cannot be understood as a purely cognitive process but in- 
volves moments of opening up reality,” which can also take on a corrective qual- 
ity vis-a-vis the mind.°” 


619 Examples of this are Ps 139 and Jn 4. In the first verses of Ps 139, the psalmist explains how 
fundamental and existential relational recognition and being recognized is, how much it extends 
to the whole of human existence. The human being comes into view with his or her whole being. Jn 
4 is another example of this. This story tells of the encounter between Jesus of Nazareth and the 
Samaritan woman at the well. There is no great action at the well; there is only a conversation be- 
tween two people in which the woman’s life story is brought up. Nevertheless, an existential rela- 
tional moment of development is pointedly told in this story, for the Samaritan woman went away 
changed. 

620 It is worth remembering in particular the active search movement as presented in chapter 7.2.2 
and the presentations of the analysis in chapter 74.1 and 74.2, where the themes of self-efficacy and 
impact on everyday life were presented. 

621 A further discussion of the implicit meaning of culturally shaped pre-understandings of reli- 
gious cognitive processes cannot be undertaken within the framework of this study. Precisely be- 
cause of this correlation, however, it could be a fruitful endeavour, especially in the context of crit- 
ical reflections on implicit religious formation processes in the West. The question would then be 
whether the correspondence between the Hebrew meaning of recognizing and the similar charac- 
teristics that could be worked out in grounded theory can already be seen as implicit formative 
pre-understandings of religion in Western society. 

622 Dalferth describes this moment of opening up with the attainment of a new point of view 
Thus the world is seen differently, from the perceptual perspective of a believing person. As a re- 
sult, the phenomena of the world are not only experienced as worldly, but at the same time as 
signs of God’s presence. Cf. Ingolf U. Dalferth, Radikale Theologie, 3rd ed., vol. 23, Forum Theologi- 
sche Literaturzeitung (Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2013), 72.235.245. In the context of this 
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The process of recognizing and being recognized must be seen as an experi- 
ence of unavailability because, on the one hand, it is not subject to the control 
of the co-researchers. Still, on the other hand, inner and outer conflicts are re- 
solved in the process. Thus, the quality of knowledge of religious experience 
is an existential one, in which one’s own life comes into view concerning the 
other person, the world and the ‘divine’: “When faith refers to God in speaking 
and thinking, this is therefore concerning experienced reality and gains its specific 
meaning from the fact that the word ’God’ designates something in this reality.”°”° 
In this way, the epistemic quality of religious experience is closely tied to the ex- 
perience of transcendence,® the related content dimension of experience, and 
the co-researcher’s lifeworld. Therefore, the subject experiences itself as localized 
in the world in a specific way concerning the neighbour and God. Within this ho- 
rizon, faith is not an alternative to cognition but, as Trutz Rendtorff notes, can in- 
clude and enlarge it: “I believe in God means, meaningfully, that I become aware of 
an extension of the reality of life that is beyond the empirical-sensual objecthood 
of reality, an extension from which light falls on the proportions of the sensually 
perceptible world.”°”” 

This form of realization of reality, which in this study is called a change in the 
frame of reference, is called by Fischer practical realization of faith, which is reflect- 
ed in all references to the world and life and places the believing person (always 


study, however, it is essential to keep pointing out that although it is a matter of a new perspective 
or a personal change in the frame of reference, this is not an isolated event and does not always 
mark a transition from ‘unbelief to faith’, but that even a person who already locates themselves in 
the Christian religious system can nevertheless acquire a new perspective on the personal fulfil- 
ment of life and faith, but also on their environment. 

623 This insight into the function of religious experiences is nothing new and was also described 
by Ritter, for example. The analysis of the qualitative data collected here is a further confirmation 
of theoretical approaches that point to unavailable moments of development. Cf. e.g. Ritter, ‘Erfah- 
rung. Religiöse Erfahrung/Erleben/Gefühl/Deutung, 53. 

624 The contrast between the contingency and conflict experiences and the resolution of these is 
well seen in chapter 72.1 Contingency and conflict experience, chapter 74.1 Self-efficacy and resolu- 
tion of boundedness and chapter 74.2.1 Coping with contingency through envisioning. 

625 Fischer, Theologische Ethik, 17. 

626 With Troeltsch, such religious experiences could also be assigned to mysticism, which is char- 
acterized by its inwardness, presence, and immediacy. Ernst Troeltsch, ‘Das stoisch-christliche Na- 
turrecht und das moderne profane Naturrecht. In: Deutsche Gesellschaft für Soziologie (DGS), Ver- 
handlungen des 1. Deutschen Soziologentages vom 19. bis 22. Oktober 1910 in Frankfurt am Main’ 
(Frankfurt/Main: Sauer u. Auvermann, 1969), here 172. 

627 Trutz Rendtorff, Gott, ein Wort unserer Sprache? Ein theologischer Essay, vol. 171, Theologische 
Existenz heute (Munich: Kaiser, 1972), 19. 
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anew) in them.” The practical knowledge of faith - or the knowledge of revelation, 
as Tillich calls it°”°- becomes visible in chapter 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-as- 
surance. Through religious experience and its underlying specific quality of cogni- 
tion, co-researchers can locate themselves in the space of Deus (and sometimes 
Christus) praesens, which means “to know the world in the light of the texts 
[that] tell his [Jesus Christ’s] story.”®°° The experience of this view is rhythmized 
retrospectively and prospectively in everyday life.*** Thus religious experience, es- 
pecially within the horizon of its rhythmizing quality, becomes an inner generative 
source of specific and intuitive knowledge — of certainty.°” 

The Anglo-Saxon theologian Pete Ward discusses this specific knowledge in 
terms of participatory, ie., active aspects concerning ‘God’: “My starting point 
has been to explore the nature of theology as the knowledge of God. I argue 
that knowledge of God is distinct from other kinds of knowledge because God can- 
not be known in the same way we know about other things. Knowing God is par- 
ticipatory in nature. In other words, the practice of theology is sharing in the life of 
God.”** This is particularly interesting because such active, interpretative, and 
participatory aspects can be traced again and again in the analysis of the co-re- 
searchers’ religious experiences.*** 


628 For a detailed account of this, cf. Johannes Fischer, Glaube als Erkenntnis: zum Wahrnehmung- 
scharakter des christlichen Glaubens, vol. 105, Beitrage zur evangelischen Theologie (Munich: Kai- 
ser, 1989), 17-75. 

629 Tillich’s description of the realization of revelation seems to be more related to a specific mo- 
ment than to a process. This study, however, suggests a processual understanding. Nevertheless, 
Tillich’s specification is to be understood as a helpful addition to the previous explanations: “Rev- 
elation is the manifestation of the mystery of being for the cognitive function of human reason. It 
conveys knowledge — a knowledge, however, that can only be received in a ’revelation situation‘, 
through ecstasy and miracles. This correlation points to the special character of ’revelation cogni- 
tion’. [...] Revelation knowledge does not increase our knowledge of the structures of nature, his- 
tory and man. [...] Revelation knowledge is knowledge of the mystery of being in our situation, not 
information about the nature of things and their mutual relationship. Therefore, revelatory knowl- 
edge can only be received in the revelatory situation, and it can - in contrast to ordinary knowl- 
edge — only be communicated to those who participate in this situation. [...] Revelatory knowledge 
is knowledge of the mystery of being in our situation, not information about the nature of things 
and their mutual relationship.” Paul Tillich, Systematische Theologie, Studienausgabe, de Gruyter 
Texte (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2017), 137-39. 

630 Fischer, Theologische Ethik, 20. 

631 Cf. chapter 74.3.3 Rhythmization. 

632 Cf. chapter 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 

633 Ward, Introducing Practical Theology, 6. 

634 Cf. chapter 74.3 Belief — knowledge - certainty: verify and interpret. 
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Points of contact for this complex relationship between experience, (practical) 
knowledge, and faith go back to the scholasticism of Anselm of Canterbury. Anselm 
of Canterbury deals decisively with the connections between faith, knowledge, and 
understanding. He discusses a form of faith that seeks insight (fides quaerens in- 
tellectum) and a process of faith that struggles for understanding (credo ut intelli- 
gam).® The co-researchers interpret the religious experiences so that faith and 
insight come together in the experience. The interpretation happens from the per- 
spective of faith. It becomes, in faith, specific knowledge of one’s localization and a 
(not necessarily punctual and unique!) form of knowledge of God” in the sense of 
being turned towards God in the individual’s life. The change in the frame of ref- 
erence, through which a specifically religious perspective on the interpretation of 
the world is opened up, thus simultaneously shapes the further interpretation of 
personal experiences. In this process, religious knowledge, presented within the 
thematic horizon of imprinting in chapter 6.2, helps the co-researchers have secur- 
ity of faith and has a locating (with Fischer: localizing) function. In contrast, reli- 
gious experience strengthens the inner certainty of faith.®’ 

At the same time, the terms security of faith and certainty of faith also reflect 
the tension between the ecclesial location or character and the individualized de- 
scription of one’s faith and personal image of God. A shift in normativity from a 
religious-public to an individual-private one can be observed because religious ex- 
periences have a solid personal normativity.** This is particularly evident in the 
fact that the experiences are seen as an increase in knowledge, based on which 
one acts and shapes one’s own life. This personal normativity, interpreted as rela- 
tional and based on religious experience, is constructed in private — often uncon- 
sciously — and further developed based on new experiences. It must prove itself in 
the everyday, lived existence of the individual.**° 


635 Of course, Anselm of Canterbury’s remarks are to be located in the scholastic context and 
must be thought of together with his proof of God. Nevertheless, a reference to this discourse 
seems exciting because the religious experiences of the co-researchers also take on the function 
of everyday, often unexcited proofs of God. Cf. Robert Theis and Anselm von Canterbury, Proslo- 
gion/Anrede: Lateinisch/Deutsch, neuübersetzte (Stuttgart: Reclam, 2005), Chapter 1. 

636 Cf. Ward, Introducing Practical Theology, 28-30. 

637 Cf. chapter 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 

638 In the analysis, the question of normativity is presented in particular in chapter 74.3.1 Verify 
and interpret. 

639 Arnett renames this process as “to think for themselves with regard to religious issues” Jeffrey 
Jensen Arnett, Emerging Adulthood: The Winding Road from the Late Teens Through the Twenties, 
2nd ed. (Oxford/New York: Oxford University Press, 2014), 212-14. It is also worth recalling chapter 
3, Human existence in late modernity, where it was pointed out that in late modern people, the 
search for identity and meaning are individual orientations based on personal experience. 
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In this way, these personal religious experiences (in the lives of the co-re- 
searchers) take on a form of permanent cognition.°* The permanence is evident 
in the changed self-localization, mainly because the subject can no longer go 
back behind this experience, precisely because it is a holistic and embodied expe- 
rience.°* 

With Gadamer, it could be argued that religious experiences have different but 
independent objectivity.” In this context, however, the lasting acquisition of 
knowledge is not to be understood as something static but within the horizon of 
the process of religious experience as a dynamic, life-related, contextual, and dis- 
cursive relating? to — a “doing theology”°** - from which a specific form of every- 
day lived theology emerges that is grounded in the world of life and experience.°* 


8.4 The transformative effect of religious experiential 
processes 


As has just been shown, the specific cognition of religious experience is already a 
relational, participatory, and processual one that leads to “understanding the 
whole of life in all its dimensions and areas once again in a new and different 
way”,°*° namely within the horizon of a Christian perspective of hope for everyday 


640 Cf. in particular chapter 73.3 Memory; chapter 7.34 Relational (God-)cognition — recognizing 
and being recognized and chapter 74 Afterwards - from effect to experience including subchapters. 
641 See chapter 73.2 Embodiment and emotions during the religious experience and chapter 73.3 
Memory. 

642 Cf. Gadamer, Gesammelte Werke. Part Two. 

643 Cf. Buber, Das dialogische Prinzip; The systematic theologian Ingolf U. Dalferth expresses this 
relatedness, among other things, as follows: “We are not how we experience ourselves, but how we 
are experienced by God in Jesus Christ; and we only experience ourselves as we are when we ex- 
perience ourselves as God experiences us and as he makes this known to us in faith through the 
Holy Spirit in Jesus Christ”. Ingolf U. Dalferth, Gedeutete Gegenwart: zur Wahrnehmung Gottes in 
den Erfahrungen der Zeit (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1997), 91. 

644 This debate has gained a foothold especially in the Anglo-Saxon world. Cf. e.g. Astley, Ordinary 
Theology; Laurie Green, Let’s Do Theology: Resources for Contextual Theology, 2nd ed. (London/New 
York: Mowbray, 2009); Storrar and Morton, Public Theology for the 21st Century, 53; David Tracy, 
Talking about God: Doing Theology in the Context of Modern Pluralism (New York: Seabury 
Press, 1983). 

645 These thoughts are elaborated in the last chapter of the study. 

646 Ingolf U. Dalferth, Die Kunst des Verstehens: Grundzüge einer Hermeneutik der Kommunikation 
durch Texte (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2018), 512. 
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life.°*” In this way, recognizing and being recognized is, in turn, closely connected to 
the transformative aspects of religious experience. The processual and transforma- 
tive aspects could be mapped repeatedly in the formation and discourse of the 
core category. Not only is a religious experience itself a processual event, but indi- 
vidual processes are reinforced or triggered by it. Process and transformation can- 
not be separated from each other and are thus discussed together in this chapter. 
In addition, this chapter slowly builds up the concept of transformation from per- 
sonal hermeneutics to the formation of religious identity. 


8.4.1 Personal hermeneutics 


From a processual perspective, as was shown in chapter 72 Before — Contingency 
Search and Relationship, there are events, impulses, and activities that precede a 
religious aha-moment. Thus, from the external perspective, criteria can be 
named that retrospectively make the occurrence of a religious aha-moment 
more probable. For the co-researchers, however, the religious moment of discovery 
always occurred unexpectedly and surprisingly. It is the experiences of contingen- 
cy and conflict, the active search movement in response to contingency and rela- 
tional (religious) impulses, which are fundamental for the emergence of a religious 
resonance space, in which, again verifying-interpreting, personal transformation 
processes occur, and a religious reframing of the contingency situation and person- 
al life takes place within the horizon of a Christian perspective of hope. This, in 
turn, correlates to a great extent with the personal search movement, in which 
the questioning and searching individual aligns themselves with a transcendent 
counterpart. The active handling of the experience of contingency is guided 
and accompanied by an openness to the unavailable. 

However, many of these process steps take place unconsciously, and the verbal- 
ization of religious experience is a fundamental problem of this, on the one hand, 


647 Cf. chapter 74.2 Effects on everyday life and especially chapter 74.2.2 Emotional changes inside 
and outside: “To become a better person”. Also, chapter 74.3.4 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 
648 Transformation does not simply mean a change, but a fundamental and lasting change. A 
change that is so fundamental that it is no longer possible to return to the previous state. A change 
in which the entire frame of reference, the view of self, of others, and of the world is fundamen- 
tally altered. In philosophy, Plato’s Allegory of the Cave is an example of a fundamental transfor- 
mation. Cf. Wilhelm Koller, Perspektivität und Sprache: Zur Struktur von Objektivierungsformen in 
Bildern, im Denken und in der Sprache (Berlin: de Gruyter, 2004), 169-74. 

649 This does not have to be explicitly named or designed as a conscious ’search for God’ towards 
a personal counterpart. Cf. chapter 72.2 Active search movement and relational impulses. 
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because experience per se is not first expressed in conceptual language and on the 
other hand, however, because it presents itself in this study as an explicitly sensi- 
tive phenomenon.®*”° Suppose a suitable research setting is created in which the co- 
researchers’ verbal and/or aesthetic linguistic and expressive ability is increased. 
In that case, it becomes apparent that the awareness of subjectivity is a specific 
feature of religious everyday experiences.°* 

In this typological study, it becomes apparent that young urban people with 
everyday religious experiences do not make a general claim to normativity, prob- 
ably precisely because the religious experiences take place outside the physically 
perceptible normative religious system (which is often symbolized by the church). 

Thus, the observations here prove Luckmann right because religiosity increas- 
ingly shifts from the institution to the private sphere.°°” As a result, the religious 
experiences of urban people are subject to personal hermeneutics (which includes 
both interpretation and understanding).°* This individual hermeneutic is always 
shaped by origin, present life design, relationships, and specific systems of mean- 
ing. Nevertheless, these formative systems aid the individual in reconstructing his 
life design and normativity. Thus, the religious experiences here are something 
quite different from what could be called ecclesial enactment®™ since they do 
not unfold any explicit public efficacy but take place in private and in secret. How- 
ever, through the logic of transformation, they, in turn, develop personal efficacy in 
everyday life, which at the same time is equivalent to another form of public com- 
munication of religion, primarily through action.°°® 


650 Max Weber already pointed out the problem of verbalizing religious experience. He empha- 
sized that irrationality and incommunicability are not the prerogative of religious experience 
alone, but that they are inherent in experience and are therefore an anthropological problem 
and not specifically a religious one. Cf. Max Weber, Gesammelte Aufsätze zur Religionssoziologie 
I, 7th ed. (Tübingen: Mohr, 1978), 112. 

651 Cf. Wissmann, Erfahrung I’, 84. 

652 Cf. Luckmann, Die unsichtbare Religion. 

653 Cf. chapter 74.31 Verify and interpret and chapter 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 
654 Cf. Jan Hermelink, Kirchliche Organisation und das Jenseits des Glaubens: Eine praktisch-the- 
ologische Theorie der evangelischen Kirche (Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2011), 27-31. 

655 This is of course highly exciting for the various disciplines of practical theology, since, for ex- 
ample, many ofthe explanations of church theory still implicitly carry with them a claim to institu- 
tional interpretation. Cf. e.g. Hermelink, Kirchliche Organisation und das Jenseits des Glaubens; Iso- 
Ide Karle, Praktische Theologie, vol. 7, Lehrwerk Evangelische Theologie (Leipzig: Evangelische 
Verlagsanstalt, 2020); Ralph Kunz and Thomas Schlag, eds., Handbuch fiir Kirchen- und Gemein- 
deentwicklung (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener Theologie, 2014). 
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8.4.2 The transformative potential: religious experience as Widerfahrnis and 
life-historical interpretation of meaning 


As was made visible in the analysis in chapters 5-7 and discussed in chapter 8.1 
Practical theological anthropological considerations, the transformation of late- 
modern urban people through religious experiences, at least in this typological 
sample, is not to be understood as a purely selective event that is exclusively affect- 
ed by an experience. Equally, the transformative process is discursively related to 
God and thus goes beyond a strictly life-historical interpretation of meaning. 

The discourse on religious experience and its potential for transformation 
often comes to a head in contemporary theological discourse‘°® so that religious 
experience and the change in the frame of reference triggered by it are classified 
either as a Widerfahrnis®™ or as a life-historical interpretation of meaning. Two ex- 
ponents from German-speaking theology that illustrate these polarities are the sys- 
tematic theologian Ingolf Dalferth, who has already been quoted several times, and 
the practical theologian Wilhelm Grab. In the following, the strands of argumenta- 
tion of the two theologians will be briefly outlined to then be able to better classify 
the religious experiences at hand here concerning their transformative potential. 

For Dalferth, the change of the personal frame of reference is a change of per- 
spective related to Widerfahrnis and thus unfolds a tremendous transformative 
power.°°® Dalferth formulates the relationship between experience and Widerfahr- 
nis as follows: “God reveals himself by hiding himself precisely and thus becomes 
addressable as a certain indeterminacy. But what, for whom and as what God 
comes to be experienced in this way as the difference is not in the power of the 
experiencer, but only of the one who reveals himself in this concealing way. Ac- 
cordingly, God’s determination is experienced sub contrario as self-determination 
and his experience in precise concealment as a Widerfahrnis. The event of this Wi- 
derfahrnis is understood as a gift”.°°° In this, God does not make godself present as 
an object of experience, but in a relational sense as “I-am-for-you-there [...] more 
precisely as I Now There With You For You Through Me”. Therefore, theology is 


656 Cf. also chapter 8.2 Practical-theological anthropological considerations. 

657 As a reminder: The term Widerfahrnis is challenging to translate. Among other things, it 
stands for a combination of the following words: event, happening, incident, experience, and 
knowledge. 

658 Whereby Dalferth specifically addresses the change from disbelief to belief, which is not of 
central relevance in this sample here. Cf. Dalferth, Radikale Theologie, 258. 

659 Dalferth, God first, 280-81. 

660 Dalferth, God first, 297 Relationality becomes apparent at various points in this study. In prin- 
ciple, the change of the frame of reference is already to be understood as a dynamic-relational 
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also concerned with “God’s creative activity in, on and for us and in and on our 
world”°®, which at the same time means that in a theological discourse one is al- 
ways also affected by God’s effectiveness.°°” In Dalferth’s programme, religious ex- 
periences and the transformation processes that emanate from them are under- 
stood as Widerfahrnis and as relational gift of God within the horizon of the 
Christian system of meaning.®* The aspect of Widerfahrnis, which is strengthened 
by Dalferth, comes into play in the analysis, especially in chapter 73 Moment of 
happening - the religious resonance space and the special everyday experience. 

For the practical theologian Wilhelm Grab, too, the concept of experience is a 
central concept of his theological reflections, e.g. when he defines religion as reli- 
gious experience®™ and makes this strong as the fundamental object for a theology 
that is capable of connection.*® For Grab, the origin of religious change processes 
lies in “experiences of a break-in, upheaval and breakthrough that make us ask for 
meaning” and met in an interpretive and self-interpretive way, resulting in a 
feeling of self-confidence and being held.°°” The aspects considered central by 
Grab can also be found in many places in the analysis. Thus, the experiences of 
intrusion are evident in chapter 72.1 Experience of contingency and conflict and 
the interpretive aspects are decidedly in chapter 74.3 Belief — knowledge - certain- 
ty: verify and interpret. 

In his explanations, Grab pursues a functional approach in which religion 
serves to cope with contingency and has the task of interpreting life’s experiences: 
“With its specific communication code, the distinction between immanence and 
transcendence, finite and infinite, temporal and eternal, certain, finite experiences 
can always be described differently. These experiences can be transferred into in- 
terpretations that nevertheless make them understandable and manageable in a 


event. However, relationality is explicitly mentioned in Chapter 734 Relational (God) cognition — 
recognizing and being recognized. 

661 Dalferth, God first, 197. 

662 Dalferth, God first, 198f. 

663 And so, at the same time and in equal measure, categories that are interpreted and which in 
turn interpret experience. 

664 Cf. Grab, Sinnfragen: Transformationen des Religiösen in der modernen Kultur, 29. 

665 Cf. Wilhelm Grab, ‘Religion und die Bildung ihrer Theorie: Reflexionsperspektiven), in Religion 
in der modernen Lebenswelt. Erscheinungsformen und Reflexionsperspektiven, eds. Wilhelm Gräb 
and Birgit Weyel (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2006), 194. 

666 Wilhelm Gräb, Lebensgeschichten, Lebensentwürfe, Sinndeutungen: eine praktische Theologie 
gelebter Religion (Gütersloh: Kaiser, Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 1998), 66. 

667 Cf. Grab, Lebensgeschichten, Lebensentwiirfe, Sinndeutungen: eine praktische Theologie gelebter 
Religion, 66-69. 
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certain way within the horizon of the indeterminable and infinite.”°°® Religion 
thus becomes an implicit and explicit subjectivity-theological offer of interpreta- 
tion for people’s experiences. Accordingly, finite experiences can be interpreted 
within the horizon of the infinite: “Religion is religious experience, and religious 
experience is religiously interpreted experience.” These experiences are inter- 
preted concerning the symbol ’God’, through which “the whence of the immediate, 
bodily sensed feeling of the absolute dependence”®” is determined. Thus, religious 
experiences are always subjective experiences, preceded by a sense of the infinite 
and dependent on the articulation of traditional symbols and rituals.°”* 

Very fundamentally, Grab understands religious experiences as specific aes- 
thetic experiences that are sensually perceived and experience a religious inter- 
pretation.“ These experiences have transformative power, and through these ex- 
periences, the person changes: “The imaginative activity of religious consciousness 
then, first of all, adds the religious interpretation to the aesthetic, bodily-sensually 
gripping transformation experience. The pious mind interprets the transformation 
experience as an experience of transcendence or as a realization of the absolute. 
Finally, it interprets it in the language of Christian faith as an experience of 
God.”°”® In Gräb’s approach, religious experiences also have transformational po- 
tential namely in that, as aesthetic experiences are interpreted religiously, they ask 
for meaning and open up purpose.°”* 


8.4.3 Religious experience as an unavailable resonance relationship 


As has just been shown, both Dalferth and Grab certainly have the transformative 
potential of religious experience in mind. We now ask specifically about the trans- 
formative effect of religious experience within the horizon of this qualitative study. 
It must thereby be noted that the various aspects of Widerfahrnis and life-histor- 
ical interpretation of meaning coincide in a more complex way and that Wider- 


668 Grab, Sinnfragen: Transformationen des Religiösen in der modernen Kultur, 26. 

669 Gräb, Sinnfragen: Transformationen des Religiösen in der modernen Kultur, 30. 

670 Gräb, Sinnfragen: Transformationen des Religiösen in der modernen Kultur, 31. 

671 Grab’s strong reference to Schleiermacher is not to be overlooked. For a more detailed ac- 
count of Schleiermacher’s significance within the thematic horizon of religious experience, please 
refer to chapter 2. 

672 Cf. chapter 73.2 Embodiment and emotions during the religious experience and chapter 74.31 
Verify and interpret. 

673 Gräb, Sinnfragen: Transformationen des Religiösen in der modernen Kultur, 117. 

674 Cf. Grab, Vom Menschsein und der Religion, 248-55; Cf. Grab, Sinnfragen: Transformationen des 
Religiösen in der modernen Kultur, 115-18. 
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fahrnis and the self-interpretation of the subjects, especially in the self-interpreta- 
tion of the co-researchers, are not mutually exclusive. This is particularly in the 
sense that the different categories of interpretation, i.e., Widerfahrnis and subjec- 
tive-life-historical interpretation of meaning, are both included as interpretive cat- 
egories. Thereby, a specific form of an unavailable processual change of perspec- 
tive, as described by Dalferth, coincides with one particular life-historical 
interpretation of meaning, as strongly argued by Grab. 

In the context of this study, therefore, a definition of religious experience can 
be made based on the analysis. The goal here must be to depict religious experi- 
ence as an interpretive discourse category beyond the classical dualisms to do jus- 
tice to the narratives of the co-researchers. This is in awareness that the herme- 
neutic key contains different categories of interpretation. The following 
definition is intended to do justice to these various aspects: Religious experience 
is a Widerfahrnis with a God experienced as relational (relational event), which 
can transform the personal frame of reference into the horizon of a Christian per- 
spective of hope, whereby the interpretive and understanding handling of this expe- 
rience is an integral part of the experience.*”° 

A religious experience can thus be thought of as a moment of resonance®’® on 
the horizon of transcendent existence, which is always related to that which nec- 
essarily concerns the individual, i.e., existentially. In this way, religious experience 
not only promotes a form of transcendent external relationship but, at the same 
time, a new form of self-relation.°”” 

This can also be placed within the horizon of biblical statements because, ul- 
timately, it can be asked what creates this resonance space in which the individual 
is enabled to transcend their everyday life. In the biblical parable of the sower, 
which is told by all three Synoptics (Mk 4:1-20; Mt 13: 1-23; Lk 8:4-15), this question 
is metaphorically explored. It is pictorially illustrated how, under certain condi- 
tions, a resonance space for the ’word’”® arises in the hearers, and the seed 
grows and bears fruit. In other situations, nothing happens; the seed withers, 
and there is no sounding board for growth. 


675 Cf. chapter 6.2 “Imprinting” as a liquid phenomenon before, during, and after the religious ex- 
perience; 64 Subjectivity; chapter 73.2 Embodiment and emotions during the religious experience; 
chapter 734 Relational (God) cognition — recognizing and being recognized; 74.3.1 Verify and inter- 
pret; chapter 74.34 Certainty of belief and self-assurance. 

676 Cf. Rosa, Resonanz, 435f. 

677 Cf. chapter 74.1 Self-efficacy and dissolution of limitation; chapter 74.2 Effects on everyday life 
and chapter 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 

678 The word in the sense of God. 
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In this parable, part of the unavailability fundamentally inherent in religious 
experience and resonance is expressed, for they remain unavailable until a certain 
point. 

Therefore, from a practical theological point of view, it is not advisable to mea- 
sure and evaluate the truth content of religious experiences according to scientific 
criteria but rather, as Tillich says, it can be placed within an existential horizon of 
revelation: “Revelation is the manifestation of what concerns us ultimately. The 
mystery which is revealed is of ultimate concern to us because it is the ground 
of our being.” Religious experience is what it is for the interpreting individual: 
a qualitatively dense resonance relationship, with immanent and transcendent as- 
pects, in which the perspective of hope is always also a goal. 


8.4.4 Religious experience as a catalyst for a personal transformation process 
within the horizon of Christian perspectives of hope 


In particular, the processual perspective on religious experience, in which transfor- 
mation through experience and formative, interpretative and verifying theological 
activity concerning ‘God’s work’ go hand in hand (and, as already mentioned, must 
be seen as a chicken-and-egg problem) have life-enhancing potential for change. 
The perspective on one’s own life and the world is repeatedly transformed in 
this process, and a renewal of this perspective is brought about rhythmically. 
It becomes apparent in the analysis that this transformative process begins with 
the individual’s self-perception and self-relation, and only then and in the further 
interpretation and reflection of the experience has an effect on the perception of 
others and the more extensive personal system of meaning.*** 

Here, the self-assurance of personal biography described in chapter 74.3.4 Cer- 
tainty of faith and self-assurance, the (newly acquired) relational perspective of 
hope and the certainty of faith are the supporting elements of transformation. 
Here, especially concerning certainty, we should recall the distinction in Reforma- 
tion theology between securitas and certitudo. Securitas expresses the human fu- 


679 Tillich, Systematic Theology Volume 1, 110. 

680 Cf. chapter 74.3.3 Rhythmization. 

681 This process is almost exemplary in Kristine’s case: “So, taking all of this into account, it was 
just a really powerful moment in my life. After that, I just became so much more understanding 
and I really thought outside of myself. And I think without that religious experience, without hav- 
ing opened up the Qur’an and seeing what they had to say about Christianity, I probably would’ve 
continued thinking those terrible things that had been fed to us in the media.” 1 EZ L.A. 4 Kristine, 
19-22. 
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tile endeavour for security. Certitudo, on the other hand, refers to a certainty that 
cannot be acquired by oneself but is given by ’God’. Within the horizon of this 
certainty, the self-concept of God’s own creatureliness also gains significance, for 
the subject rhythmically places itself in a theological-relational reference hori- 
zons” 

This way, new interpretative patterns for one’s life are formed. The previous 
life-historical interpretations of meaning are reshaped by an exogenous influence 
(Widerfahrnis) and the everyday hermeneutics of the person changes.°** 

In this qualitative study, it is evident that the co-researchers, stimulated by 
their personal religious experience, tend to design new hermeneutic schemes.** 
Religious experiences thus become impulse generators for new patterns in every- 
day hermeneutic processes. 

By being embodied and perceived with emotional intensity,” religious expe- 
riences increase the readiness for change and trigger transformation processes 
that can take place in a short time, significantly increasing resilience®”’ and lead- 


686 


682 Cf. Christian Grethlein, ‘Gemeindeentwicklung. Gemeindeaufbau/Church Growth/Gemeindele- 
ben/Verein’, in Handbuch Praktische Theologie, eds. Wilhelm Grab and Birgit Weyel (Gütersloh: Gü- 
tersloher Verlagshaus, 2007), 504. 

683 Cf. Ingolf U. Dalferth, Umsonst: Eine Erinnerung an die kreative Passivität des Menschen (Tü- 
bingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 190-9. 

684 According to Heidegger, the individual has two possibilities to react to new experiences, either 
the old established patterns of interpretation harden even more, or new hermeneutic schemes are 
devised. Cf. Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit, 19th ed. (Tübingen: Max Niemeyer, 2006), 280-310. 
685 Why this is the case for the majority of the co-researchers cannot be answered definitively — 
however, the core category of change in the personal frame of reference and the changed self-local- 
ization already imply that the hermeneutic schemata also change. 

686 Cf. chapter 7.3.2 Embodiment and emotions during the religious experience. 

687 There are a number of research reports that examine the relationship between religion and 
its positive health effects in young people. In these, religious beliefs are seen as a resource for 
health and well-being that can increase resilience. Cf. Sian Cotton et al., ‘Religion/Spirituality 
and Adolescent Health Outcomes: A Review’, Journal of Adolescent Health 38, no. 4 (2006): 472- 
80; Jennifer Nooney, ‘Religion, Stress, and Mental Health in Adolescence: Findings from Add 
Health’, Review of Religious Research 46 (2005): 341-54; Lynn Rew and Y. Joel Wong, ‘A Systematic 
Review of Associations among Religiosity/Spirituality and Adolescent Health Attitudes and Behav- 
iors’, Journal of Adolescent Health 38, no. 4 (2006): 433-42; Religious beliefs are not only considered 
a protective factor against drug use, but also have a positive effect on mental health (e.g. as a 
strengthening of self-esteem or against depression). Religious young people have fewer psycholog- 
ical problems and are better able to cope with stress. Cf. Harold G Koenig, ‘Research on Religion, 
Spirituality, and Mental Health: A Review’, Canadian Journal of Psychiatry 54(5) (2009): 285; In ad- 
dition, it can be shown that when religious youth have suicidal thoughts, they can mobilize more 
social resources. Cf. Koenig, 287-89; however, there are also studies that show that young people 
who are active in church can certainly experience victimization in a primarily secularized context. 
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ing to astonishing changes in the structures of thought and action in the lives of 
individuals.°®® In the interpretive, abductive perspective® of the co-researchers, 
these moments are starting points for the development and expansion of the reli- 
gious system of meaning, which results in an experience-based and thus individu- 
alized form of expression of personal faith and in the formation of individualized 
religious identities. In this process, the subjective and independent fulfilment of 
faith is at the centre, “What and how to believe is clarified by the individual sub- 
jects themselves.”** 

Deliberately, the nomenclature of conversion was not used for the transforma- 
tion processes described here, although there are undoubtedly many overlaps and 
similarities. The main reason for this is that the transformation processes of the 
co-researchers do not aim at and have not led to the adoption of a specific style 
of piety or the integration of the co-researchers into a particular church group. 
The co-researchers’ transformation narratives are precisely characterized by a 
specifically individual hermeneutic.*” 

In contrast, precisely these group-specific characteristics are referred to in the 
discourses on conversion. For example, from Roman Siebenrock: “In a general 
sense, conversion refers to any deepening and renewal of a person within a world- 
view framework of a particular group. Conversion thus does not necessarily imply 


It becomes apparent, for example, that suicidality is increased by religion-related bullying. Cf. Le- 
slie J. Francis and Ursula McKenna, ‘The Experience of Victimisation among Christian Adolescents 
in the UK - The Effekt of Psychological and Religious Factors’, in Understanding Religion: Empirical 
Perspectives in Practical Theology Essays in Honour of Hans-Georg Ziebertz, eds. Ulrich Riegel et al. 
(Münster: Waxmann, 2019), 55-78. 

688 Cf. the various biographical narratives in Chapter 5 Individual case presentation: the content of 
religious experience. 

689 The concept of abduction goes back to Peirce. Koller summarizes the abductive process in the 
horizon of new perspective formation as follows: “The ability to abduct is an ability to form new 
interpretants or new perceptual perspectives. It prevents sign processes from always reproducing 
only well-rehearsed mental operations, because it opens up the chance to assign new representa- 
tional contents to old familiar means of representation or to vary the cognitive and communicative 
perspectivity of linguistic signs.” Köller, Perspektivität und Sprache, 247, 

690 “In the uniqueness, unrepeatability and unjustifiability of one’s own experience, the individ- 
ual determines himself.” Track, Erfahrung III/2. Neuzeit’, 117 

691 Luther, Religion und Alltag, 13; In religious education, the concept of abduction plays no small 
role, especially in the Ziebertz School. Cf. e.g. Hans G. Ziebertz, Stefan Heil, and Andreas Prokopf, 
eds., Abduktive Korrelation. Religionspädagogische Konzeption, Methodologie und Professionalität 
im interdisziplinären Dialog (Münster: LIT, 2002). 

692 Which, as already mentioned several times, is naturally always also determined by family and 
social imprinting. Cf. chapter 6.2 “Imprinting” as a liquid phenomenon before, during and after re- 
ligious experience. 
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a change of community. ‘Conversion’, on the other hand, means not only the adop- 
tion of a hitherto alien belief system but above all a social and institutional group 
change.” Siebenrock says further that conversion changes the basic ideological 
orientation and thus also changes the sociologically determinable social affilia- 
tion,” which is not generally the case in this analysis. 

The narratives here also do not correspond to other criteria for conversion. 
For example, many of the typical standards for conversion that Detlef Pollack 
makes a strong case for, such as the “break with one’s past, the replacement of 
the old identity, not its supplementation” or the inability to “self-critically reflect 
on one’s understanding of the world and oneself”°” or the rigid world view,°” are 
also not recognizable. 

An understanding of conversion closer to the co-researchers’ narratives can be 
found in Patrick Todjeras’ discussion of deconversion. Of the five criteria men- 
tioned for conversion, the first criterion, the shift of religious ideas from the mar- 
gin to the centre, does not apply. The remaining four criteria, such as positive emo- 
tions, new orientation, a feeling of reassurance, and the stabilization of religious 
identity, are undoubtedly recognizable in the analysis presented here.°°® 

The explanations on conversion already show that there is also no agreement 
in the field of conversion research on how conversion is to be defined. Thus, it is 
deliberately left open here to what extent the narratives of the co-researchers can 
also be spoken of as conversion or changes in faith°” since the choice of the term 
depends decisively on its definition. In this study, religious transformation/change 
and change of the frame of reference are preferred, as they can better consider the 
specific dynamics of the analysis. For this reason, most of the terms used in this 


693 Roman A. Siebenrock, ‘Bekehrung/Konversion: Zur Transformation weltanschaulicher Orien- 
tierungssysteme’, in Bekehrung/Konversion: Zur Transformation weltanschaulicher Orientierungs- 
systeme (Linz: Gesellschaft zur Förderung wissenschaftlicher Forschung und Publikation, 2017), 
5, https://permalink.obvsg.at/AC11361253. 

694 Cf. Siebenrock, ‘Bekehrung/Konversion: Zur Transformation weltanschaulicher Orientierungs- 
systeme’, 12. 

695 Detlef Pollack, Rückkehr des Religiösen?, vol. 2, Studien zum religiösen Wandel in Deutschland 
und Europa (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 320. 

696 Pollack, Rückkehr des Religiösen?, 2:322. 

697 Cf. Pollack, Rückkehr des Religiösen?, 2:323. 

698 Cf. Patrick Todjeras, ‘Emerging Church’ - ein dekonversiver Konversationsraum: Eine prak- 
tisch-theologische Untersuchung über ein anglo-amerikanisches Phänomen gelebter Religion, vol. 
28, Beitrage zu Evangelisation und Gemeindeentwicklung (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2020), 483-87. 

699 Cf. Johannes Zimmermann, ‘Sind Glaubensveränderungen schon Konversion? Eine kritische 
Reflexion zum Konversionsbegriff’, in Konversion zwischen empirischer Forschung und religiöser 
Kompetenz, ed. Martin Reppenhagen (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2012), 89-108. 
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study refer to religious change and transformation, which, when filled with con- 
tent, strengthen a personal perspective of hope”™™ and where religious identity is 
changing. 


8.4.5 Individualized religious identity 


The religious identity constructions that emerge in these change processes are not 
to be understood as coherent but as fragmented religious identities formed narra- 
tively and discursively.” The pluralization of the lifeworld and life in networks 
plays a significant role here, as a wide variety of liquid and formative factors im- 
pact the individual. As seen in the analysis, the co-researchers are in a dynamic 
and reciprocal relationship between imprinting, their various lifeworlds, and per- 
sonal experience, so the shaping competence’” must come into view, especially 
concerning the construction of religious identity. The following should be empha- 
sized here: “The individual is not merely a part shaped by the whole, but a con- 
structive actor who also confronts the socio-cultural environment as an independ- 
ent entity and interacts with it.””* 

In the narratives of the co-researchers, specific autonomous processes of de- 
and reconstruction of one’s own life and thus one’s own identity can be seen. 
Through the changed self-localization, which is based on the practical realization 
of faith for one’s life, the different experiences are put together and interpreted 
in a new way. A specific form of changeable religious identity based on personally 
interpreted experience emerges in the process. As has already been shown, the 
whole process of religious experience, as it presents itself in the before, in the mo- 
ment of the event, and the after, is marked by the question of one’s self-location, of 
one’s personal successful life as related and meaningful, and thus always revolves 
around the question of personal identity in the broadest sense.”°* In this context, 
an accumulation of both the fragmentary experience in the form of contingency 


700 “Religious worldviews in particular make it possible to transform the unfathomability of con- 
tingent events so that positive or negative incidents can be integrated within finite human life, re- 
sulting in improved quality of life.” Scherer-Rath, ‘Narrative Reconstruction as Creative Contingen- 
cy’, 135-36. 

701 Which in turn corresponds to the explanations of a discursive concept of religion in chapter 
81. 

702 Cf. in this regard the explanations of Luther, Religion und Alltag, 162-82. 

703 Luther, Religion und Alltag, 161. 

704 “Individuals have to evolve their own frameworks of thought and action in which to interpret 
their action and decide on a course of action.” Scherer-Rath, ‘Narrative Reconstruction as Creative 
Contingency’, 133. 
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experiences and relational aspects is conspicuous in the descriptions of religious 
experiences. In each step of the process, the before, the moment of the event, 
and the after different forms of expression of contingency and relationality 
could be depicted. With the before, it was, among other things, the contingency 
and conflict experiences in chapter 72.1 and the relational impulses in chapter 
72.2; in the moment of happening, these aspects can be seen in the discourse on 
embodiment and emotions in chapter 73.2, the ability to remember, chapter 73.3, 
as well as relational (God) cognition. Afterwards, the changed self-relationship 
and dissolution of limitation in chapter 74.1, the emotional changes in chapter 
74.2.2, and chapter 74.34 certainty of faith and self-assurance testify to the negotia- 
tion of a new self-reference and self-understanding. 

Helpful for an understanding of this form of religious identity and identity 
construction within the horizon of the present study is the combination of the ex- 
planations of Henning Luther, who understands identity as fragmentary,’ and 
those of Monika Wohlrab-Sahr.”° She understands identity within the horizon 
of the sociological structural model as relational, narrative, and biography-bound. 

In Luther’s approach to fragmentary identity, everyday and existential experi- 
ences — experiences of difference - are the fabric from which the self is woven and 
the driver of ego development. Therefore, he always considers the individual at the 
same time as a fragment from the past and the future, which should be enabled to 
interpret the history of life independently within the horizon of Christian tradi- 
tion.’” 

This form of identity formation is again referred to in Wohlrab-Sahr’s struc- 
tural model as a communicative relationship with the self. In this context, a bio- 
graphical identity emerges when persons communicate with so-called significant 
others and learn to reflect on themselves. “The formation, reproduction and trans- 
formation of biographical identity is a selection-based structural formation proc- 
ess. Identity ‘organizes’ divergent experiences over time in a certain way and 
through this — through reproduction and transformation — produces a struc- 


705 “However, if one looks at human life as a whole, i.e. both in its temporal extension and in its 
breadth of content, only the term fragment seems legitimate to me as an appropriate description.” 
Luther, Religion und Alltag, 168. 

706 Both approaches work to avoid a substantialist notion of a coherent core of identity. Henning 
Luther makes this explicit with the concept of the fragment, yet neither lapses into a purely con- 
structivist understanding in which identity, and here specifically religious identity, is understood 
as a selective event. Cf. Luther, Religion und Alltag, Monika Wohlrab-Sahr, ‘Die Realität Des Sub- 
jekts: Überlegungen zu einer Theorie biographischer Identität’, in Subjektdiskurse im gesellschaft- 
lichen Wandel, eds. Heiner Hohl and Joachim Keupp (Bielefeld: transcript Verlag, 2015), 75-97. 
707 Cf. Luther, Religion und Alltag, 168-70.179. 
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ture.””°® Identity is understood as the organization of experiences representing the 
person’s unity. External impulses or instabilities and change processes can lead to 
partial revision and structural change. “However, even in times of massive exter- 
nal change, forms of structuring that have once been established take hold. New 
ones have to refer to previous selections, and from a certain point of stabilization, 
an inescapable biographical ‘reality’ emerges.””” 

Due to the high degree of biographical bondage that goes hand in hand with 
the contingency and conflict experiences in the process of religious experience and 
with the plural possibilities of interpretation available to the subject, individual 
and unfinished religious identity constructions emerge through the organization 
of experiences. These are characterized by individuality, fragmentarity, and rela- 
tionality and can hardly be tied back to just one specific ecclesiology or ecclesial 
community form, but instead must prove themselves as faith in the horizon of ev- 
eryday life and their practical relevance for life.’'° 

The transformative effect of religious experience described here unfolds 
through the changed frame of reference in everyday life as a Christian perspective 
of hope for the future.” It grows out of Widerfahrnis and subjectivity, and as a 
faith nourished by hope and flows into an everyday lived theology. In this sense, 
it is also necessary to point out the incompleteness and ambivalence of such reli- 
gious identity, for in doing so: “Faith [...] is never a security of answer, but a ques- 
tioning existence between contestation and certainty.”””” 


8.5 Summary 


In this chapter, the guiding questions were discussed and classified within the ho- 
rizon of the qualitative analysis and in hermeneutic discussion with a group of au- 
thors who seemed helpful for the topic. The guiding questions were developed in 
three parts, the first part concerning fundamental practical theological anthropo- 
logical considerations. In the second part, the epistemological character of reli- 


708 Wohlrab-Sahr, Die Realität des Subjekts: Überlegungen zu einer Theorie biographischer Iden- 
titat’, 88. 

709 Wohlrab-Sahr, Die Realität des Subjekts: Überlegungen zu einer Theorie biographischer Iden- 
titat’, 89. 

710 Cf. Dalferth, Gedeutete Gegenwart: zur Wahrnehmung Gottes in den Erfahrungen der Zeit, 86- 
90. 

711 Henning Luther already pointed out the importance of the future perspective for identity for- 
mation. Cf. Luther, Religion und Alltag, 169. 

712 Luther, Religion und Alltag, 23. 
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gious experience was discussed, as this contributes decisively to changing the 
frame of reference. In the third part, based on parts one and two, the transforma- 
tive aspects of such experiences for personal life were discussed. Central to the 
whole discourse was the observation that religious experience is necessarily proc- 
essual. Equally central was the discovery that religious experiences unfold their 
effects, especially in everyday life and as an everyday phenomenon. 

In chapter 81, it was stated that religious experiences of late-modern, urban 
individuals are to be located beyond the classical dualisms, e.g. of immanence or 
transcendence, interpretation or revelation and that functional, substantial, and 
discursive conceptions of religion implicitly coincide in the reflections of the co-re- 
searchers. Concepts of religion with classical binary distinctions fall short here. 
Hubert Knoblauch’s concept of great transcendences, as experiences of differentia- 
tion in everyday life, showed itself in this analysis to be further reaching to delimit 
and locate the phenomenon. This is because his non-binary approach, which em- 
phasizes the holistic nature of modern spirituality, enables a specific, analysis-ori- 
ented interpretation of the phenomenon. In addition, however, with particular ref- 
erence to a specifically practical theological perspective that reckons with the 
possibility of transcendent existence, the necessity of a theological determination 
of content was emphasized. The definition of content was made, based on the anal- 
ysis and regarding Martin Buber, as the relational experience of the Christian per- 
spective of hope. Based on this, it was suggested that the religious experiences of 
the co-researchers should be understood neither substantively nor functionally but 
as a discursive phenomenon related to everyday life. The passive aspects of reli- 
gious experience should not be underestimated. Through this conglomeration of 
diverse aspects, a religious resonance space emerges that is relationally and con- 
textually related to ‘God’ and the existential dimension of being human (ultimate 
concern). 

The passivity or the interplay between recognizing and being recognized, ex- 
perience and interpretation were discussed more intensively in chapter 8.2. It 
was noted that the human being in religious experience is, as it were, both the sub- 
ject of knowledge and the object of knowledge. This is already recognizable in the 
biblical tradition, for example, and as illustrated here using the Hebrew word yT 
(to recognize) and the creation myth. In Hebrew cognition, the relational, subject- 
oriented, and reality-ordering perspective of the subject and object of understand- 
ing is already inherent. With Johannes Fischer, the question of the form and quality 
of this cognition, which is fundamental for the change in the frame of reference 
and the transformed perspective on self and world, was then pursued. Thus, Fisch- 
er speaks of a practical cognition of faith that leads to this changed perception of 
the world. However, faith and understanding are not to be understood as opposites 
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but rather, in the sense of Anselm of Canterbury, as complementary aspects of late 
modern religious identity that lead to a lasting dynamic gain in knowledge. 

This is then also the basis for the transformative effect of religious experien- 
ces, which is discussed in chapter 8.3. In the sample of this study, the specific fea- 
ture of religious experiences is that life is once again understood differently, name- 
ly concerning the Christian perspective of hope for everyday life that has already 
been mentioned several times. For the constitution of the specific perspective of 
hope, the personal interpretation concerning one’s life and dealing with contingen- 
cy is decisive. The hermeneutic approach to experiences and one’s life is to be un- 
derstood as an individual activity in everyday life that attempts to think together 
with the Widerfahrnis of the past and the interpretation of meaning in life history. 
This insight was discussed based on the revelation-theological approach of Ingolf 
Dalferth and the life-historical interpretation of meaning of Wilhelm Grab within 
the horizon of transformative potential. Both Dalferth’s and Gräb’s approaches 
seem to be fruitful for the data of this study. For in many places in the narratives 
of the co-researchers, there are discourses both on Widerfahrnis and on the life- 
historical interpretation of the meaning of precisely these experiences. In the 
self-interpretation of the co-researchers Widerfahrnis and interpretation are inter- 
woven in a complex way and not as often presented in the reference literature two 
separate areas. 

Based on these comparative discourses, it became possible to present a defini- 
tion of religious experience, in which the specific results of this study come into 
view and in which hermeneutic conclusions are the various categories of interpre- 
tation: Religious experience is a Widerfahrnis with a God, experienced as relational 
(relational event), which is capable of transforming the personal frame of reference 
within the horizon of a Christian perspective of hope; in this context, the interpretive 
handling of this experience is an integral part of the experience. 

In this context, religious experience was understood as a practical theological 
discourse category that cannot be located in classical binary understandings of re- 
ligion. Instead, it can be described within the horizon of different categories of in- 
terpretation as a resonance relationship. The transformative effect of religious ex- 
perience can also be located within this horizon: a changed subjective perspective 
on oneself and everyday life, which is rhythmically renewed in everyday life. The 
change begins with self-view and self-relation and expands to the perception of 
others and the personal system of meaning. In concrete terms, new interpretative 
patterns and hermeneutic schemes are formed for one’s life. In the interpretive 
abductive perspective of the co-researchers, the religious experiences themselves 
are the starting point for the personal changes and the formation of individualized 
religious identity. 
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These religious identities are discursively formed and are always fragmentary 
and fragile, especially given a pluralized network society. At the same time, the cre- 
ative shaping competence of the person who autonomously deconstructs and re- 
constructs life, also in religious matters, should not be underestimated. Thus, it 
was also shown that in all phases of the religious experience process, questions 
about one’s self-location and identity run along as central cross-cutting themes. 

The form of religious identity presented in this study was discussed with the- 
oretical approaches by Henning Luther and Monika Wohlrab-Sahr, as this made it 
possible to take into account both fragmentariness, relationality (also as a commu- 
nicative self-relation), the specific mode of the orientation of religious experiences 
in the sense of structuring elements of life completion and narrative biography- 
boundness. The religious identity presented here is based on a specific form of re- 
ligious life experience and interpretation, which is based on experience-based 
knowledge and proves to be a life-promoting, life-serving, and life-shaping force 
in everyday life. The specificity of this kind of religious identity lies in the fact 
that it is not the ecclesial tie-back that is central. Rather, the practical relevance 
in everyday life is expressed in the form of everyday lived theology. 


9 Experiencing the Christian perspectives of 
hope - a practical theological outlook 


And the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not.” 


As has just been shown, religious experiences unfold their relevance in everyday 
life, especially given the individualization and pluralization of religion in everyday 
lived religion and theology. 

Suppose the central importance of individual religious experience for con- 
structing personal religious identity and theology as an everyday practice is 
taken seriously. In that case, this has clear implications for forming practical theo- 
logical theory. These lines of thought are pursued in the last chapter with the con- 
ceptual outline of a lived theology 


9.1 References between religious experience and lived 
theology 


In a first step, the aim is to show the relationship between religious experience 
and (lived) theology.’”'* As has been established, it is the everyday and, at the 
same time, extraordinary experiences that are essential for developing religious 
identity and personal lived theology. For example, Abby’s realization of God is al- 
ways there, and Sabine’s new career path shape their inner theological convictions 
and their way of theologizing. But what kind of theology emerges through religious 
experience? What is the connection between everyday life and lived theology? And 
to what extent is it legitimate to speak of theology in this context? 

It is not a novelty of this study to particularly emphasize and focus on the close 
connection between theology and experience.’"° Tillich is a systematic theologian 
who has already been quoted several times in this study. The core of his reflections 
lies in the correlation between theology and culture. Tillich is never tired of em- 
phasizing that the source of theology lies in experience: “The sources of systematic 


713 Joh 15. King James Bibel Online, https://www.kingjamesbibleonline.org/. 

714 During the preparation of this study, several essays and a smaller monograph on the topic 
were published in parallel. Some of the ideas presented here can therefore also be found in the 
following publications: Müller, Lived Theology; Müller, ‘How Ordinary Moments Become Religious 
Experiences. A Process-Related Practical Theological Perspective’. 

715 As already pointed out in Part I Sensitizing concepts Chapter 2 Religious experience: a concep- 
tual approach. 


8 Open Access. © 2023 bei den Autorinnen und Autoren, publiziert von De Gruyter. Dieses Werk ist 
lizenziert unter einer Creative Commons Namensnennung - Nicht kommerziell - Keine Bearbeitung 4.0 International 
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theology can be sources only for one who participates in them, that is through ex- 
perience.”’’® Moreover, religious experience and (practical) theology are deeply in- 
tertwined, especially in Anglo-Saxon and postcolonial theology, but also in libera- 
tion theology.’'” Without religious experience, theology lacks its central reference 
source; without theological systems of reference and interpretative processes, the 
religious experience remains merely everyday experience.’'® Suppose this thought 
is taken to its logical conclusion. In that case, daily life is the specifically theolog- 
ically productive place from which everyday lived theology emerges and manifests 
itself - quite independently of denomination.”"? It is important to stress again that 
this kind of lived theology is always contextual and diverse.’””° However, their 
shared moment lies in their very emergence - they are grounded in existential 
human experiences, are related to God in their self-localization and open up a per- 
spective of hope. This perspective of hope is counterfactual trust,” a nonetheless, a 


716 Tillich, Systematic Theology Volume 1, 46. 

717 The strong orientation towards experience is rooted in Anglo-Saxon pragmatism. However, it 
would be too short-sighted to locate it there alone, because liberation theology and feminist ap- 
proaches in particular have pointed out the absolute necessity of correlating human experience 
and theology: “leading to a plethora of liberation theologies all returning to context and experience 
as primary source of knowing”. Or: “To understand theology in practice and to make religious ex- 
perience and ministry a text for study and discernment is actually one of practical theology’s most 
significant contributions to the academy.” Miller-McLemore, ‘The Contributions of Practical Theol- 
ogy’, 2.11. 

718 For example, the intercultural pastoral theologian Emanuel Lartey, following in the tradition 
of Charles Gerkin, aptly points out the task of pastoral theology and poimenics to the interpretation 
of human experience within the horizon of a Christian frame of reference: “Gerkin sees pastoral 
counselling as basically an interpretative practice by means of which persons are enabled to find 
meaning and narrative sense in their lives. For him pastoral counselling is a process of interpre- 
tation and reinterpretation of human experiences within the framework of a primary orientation 
toward the Christian mode of interpretation [...]” Lartey, Pastoral Theology in an Intercultural 
World, 16. 

719 The connection between religious imprints and the active subject with an open sense and 
taste for the infinite should not be underestimated. 

720 Bevans would argue that all theology is contextual. For a definition of contextual theology cf. 
Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology, 3-15. 

721 Rendtorff describes this counterfactual trust precisely within the horizon of perspectives of 
hope thus as “the counterfactual trust in the success of life”, which “mediates between the limited 
ability of man and the success of life, because responsibility for the ultimate success of life is left to 
God himself. Thus the believer is empowered to invoke, in the face of his or her own limitations, 
that he or she only needs to contribute to the success of life in his or her own individual way.” 
Trutz Rendtorff, Ethik, eds. Reiner Anselm and Stephan Schleissing, 3rd ed. (Tübingen: Mohr Sie- 
beck, 2011), 127. 
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light that shines in the darkness that cannot be extinguished (John 1,5)’”” and feeds 


theology and faith. The connection between experience and a change of perspec- 
tive within the horizon of faith is again also emphasized by Fischer when he 
speaks of an experiential theology: “Accordingly, there is firstly an experiential the- 
ology from the perspective of faith, the specificity of which results from the local- 
ization common to believers concerning God.”’”° 

However, locating theology’s genesis in experience alone would be oversimpli- 
fied. Practical theology is fundamentally in tension between two poles that must be 
maintained. On the one hand, it is traditionally seen as a reference system of bib- 
lical and historical communication of the Gospel. On the other hand, practical the- 
ology reflects contemporary communication and experience of the Gospel and the 
lived religion and theology of people in the present.’”* Tillich presupposes as a 
premise that theology can only fulfil its task if it is related to tradition as well 
as to the current culture, context, and even to individual circumstances of groups 
and individuals: “The task of theology [...] is mediation between the eternal crite- 
rion of truth as it is manifest in the picture of Jesus as the Christ and the changing 
experiences of individuals and groups, their varying questions, and their catego- 
ries of perceiving reality.”””° In addition, the anthropological and individual mean- 
ing-giving function should be emphasized: “[T]heology deals with the meaning of 
being for us.”””° A culturally sensitive theology is connected to its abundant source, 
the (religious) experience of late modern individuals, and feeds on it.’”” 


722 The theme of light (and darkness) in connection with hope is evident in the images of the co- 
researchers and is now reproduced here in analogy to the Johannine biblical quotation. 

723 Fischer, Theologische Ethik, 17. 

724 For example, Tillich again: “[T]he statement of the truth of the Christian message and the in- 
terpretation of this truth of every new generation.” Tillich, Systematic Theology Volume 1, 28; Point- 
edly, the problem is formulated by Schreiter as follows: “In the midst of this tremendous vitality 
that today’s Christians are showing, one set of problems emerges over and over again: how to be 
faithful both to the contemporary experience of the gospel and to the tradition of Christian life that 
has been received. How is a community to go about bringing to expression its own experience of 
Christ in its concrete situation? And how is this to be related to a tradition that is often expressed 
in language and concepts vastly different from anything in the current situation.” Schreiter, Con- 
structing Local Theologies, xi. 

725 Paul Tillich, The Protestant Era (Chicago: University Of Chicago Press, 1948), ix. 

726 Tillich, Systematic Theology Volume 1, 21. 

727 On closer examination, the experiences that are seen as objects of theology receive two spec- 
ifications. Tillich refers to questions and experiences that have existential and meaning-giving 
character and are religious. Cf. Mary Ann Stenger, ‘Faith (and Religion)’, in The Cambridge Compan- 
ion to Paul Tillich, ed. Russell R. Manning (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 103; 
These do not lead into emptiness and meaninglessness, but are founded in the courage to be, 
that is, “in the God who appears when God has perished in the fear of doubt.” Tillich, The Courage 
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Especially if the practical theological theory-practice circle of late modern 
lived religion is taken seriously, practical theology cannot avoid perceiving a reli- 
gious experience as one of its central objects. Especially if practical theology 
wants to contribute to human flourishing’”* within the horizon of anthropological 
relevance to life” and therefore focuses on the perspective of personal interpre- 
tation of meaning, Christian perspectives of hope for everyday life, and individual 
theological empowerment, which falls within the subject area of lived theology. 


9.2 Lived theology - a definition of the term 


It is in the everyday, lived theology that the religious system of meaning and the 
religious self-determination of the individual is expressed. Lived theology is 
based on religious experience but also on the formations of Christian self-under- 


to Be, 139; For practical theology, Bonnie Miller-McLemore, among others, emphasizes this time and 
again: “To complicate matters further, academic practical theologians are especially attentive to 
concrete problems (e.g., immigration, marriage, violence), existential experiences (e.g., suffering, 
joy), and religious and spiritual practices (e.g., celebrating worship, taking care of children).” 
Joyce Ann Mercer and Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, eds., Conundrums in Practical Theology (Lei- 
den/Boston: Brill, 2016), 1. 

728 On the term ‘human flourishing’ cf. e.g. Henk de Roest, Collaborative Practical Theology: En- 
gaging Practitioners in Research on Christian Practices (Leiden: Brill, 2019), 160. “Part of the mis- 
sion of the church consists of combatting oppression, poverty, isolation or any kind of danger or 
evil, of strengthening resilience, promoting human flourishing and creating a climate for shared 
life through dialogue, mutual care, friendship, and compassion for others.” A prominent systematic 
theologian who makes ‘human flourishing’ the starting point of his theological reflections is Mir- 
oslav Volf. He counts the promotion of ‘human flourishing’ as the core task of theology: “[F]lour- 
ishing of human beings and all God’s creatures in the presence of God is God’s foremost concern 
for creation and should therefore be the central purpose of theology”. Miroslav Volf and Matthew 
Croasmun, For the Life of the World: Theology That Makes a Difference (Grand Rapids, MI: Brazos 
Press, 2019), 11; In the German-speaking context, the discourse is conducted within the horizon of 
‘gelingendes und erfülltes Leben’. Cf. Jorg Lauster, ‘Leben. Genetischer Code/Lebensphilosophie/In- 
neres Erleben/Ewiges Leben’, in Handbuch Praktische Theologie, ed. Wilhelm Grab and Birgit Weyel 
(Gütersloh: Gütersloher Verlagshaus, 2007), 145-46. 

729 E.g., by “[...] interpreting the basic existential experiences in a way that is useful for life and 
offering people helpful ways of expressing these experiences” Kumlehn, ‘Religion und Individuum), 
52. 

730 For the connection between lived theology and empowerment cf. Müller, Lived Theology; Cf. 
also for the concept of empowerment in religious education: Michael Domsgen, Religionspädagogik 
(Leipzig: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 2019). 
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standing.”** Although the connection between experience and theology has been 
the subject of theological discourse for several centuries”? and is also considered 
a central theme in practical theology, little attention is paid to the everyday lived 
theology of individuals in the German-speaking context. This is in spite of the ob- 
servation of a significant increase in religious productivity” and participatory 
lived theology, which is related to the dynamics of digitalization,’””* among other 
things." 

Nevertheless, in the classical debates on practical theology in the German- 
speaking world, there is no fixed term for the fluid and everyday theology of 
late-modern individuals grounded in religious experience. In the Anglo-Saxon 
world, on the other hand, attention has long been paid to the contextual everyday 
theology of people. Decisive impulses in this discourse came from Jeff Astley, who 
works with the word composition ordinary theology.” Pete Ward has recently 
summarized various Anglo-Saxon discourses, including those on lived religion, or- 
dinary theology, and the four voices of theology. He suggests working with the term 
lived theology, which originates from Charles Marsh et al., as this can describe the 
phenomenon most comprehensively.”*” 

In this study, the very broad concept of lived theology is now deliberately in- 
cluded, as this corresponds to the everyday phenomenon of religious experience 
and religious identity construction presented here as an active process of transfor- 
mation within the horizon of the Christian perspective of hope. It seems suitable as 
a collective term for these practical dynamics. 

The lived theology that emerges from religious experiences is a practice phe- 
nomenon. In the layout of this work, the previous results lead to the following de- 
scription: Lived theology refers to the individually constructed,” personally veri- 
fied and rhythmized theology of the individualized person that is integrated into 


731 In other words, in what is understood by Christian tradition and Christian traditions. In this 
context, reference should be made to the diverse discourses on the topic of imprinting that were 
conducted in this study. Both the liquid and the concrete family and church imprints refer to Chris- 
tian traditions. 

732 Cf. chapter 2 Religious experience: a conceptual approach. 

733 Vel. Grethlein, Praktische Theologie, 5. 

734 Cf. chapter 3.11 The digital experience space. 

735 For the growth of religious productivity in the digital space, I want to refer to podcasts such as 
Frischetheke or Homebrewed Christianity to hashtags on Twitter such as #dnkgtt and #digitalekir- 
che, or to Sinnfluencer*innen and participatory networks on Instagram such as @seligkeitsdinge 
and @herz.netz.werk. 

736 Vgl. Astley, Ordinary Theology. 

737 Vel. Ward, Introducing Practical Theology, 55-67. 

738 Consisting of experience and (religious) imprinting. 
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everyday life.”° This contextual theology is experiential and experienced, and 
feeds its context of justification from its practical relevance to everyday life.’* 
In this context, personal faith convictions and lived (and reflected) faith practice 
are integral components. Since religious experience and lived theology is highly 
correlated, especially within the horizon of their processual aspects, this form of 
theology is not static. Lived theology is subject to the change of life circumstances 
and context;’* it takes up the historical-theological processes of negotiation (Chris- 
tian tradition), classifies them, transforms them in turn contextually, and mani- 
fests itself in the fullness of life: “[O]rdinary theology in some sense ’works’ for 
those who own it. It fits their life experience and gives meaning to, and expresses 
the meaning they find within their own lives.”’*” What seems significant here is 
that the theology that emerges from religious experience is more than the individ- 
ual experience itself since it is open to and capable of discourse, has critical-reflex- 
ive components and is publicly communicated, often embodied, through the trans- 
formed self-localization and the changed relationship to self, other, and world in 
the course of life. Lived theology can thus be defined as follows: Lived theology 
is grounded in the world of experience and the reality of people’s lives. It becomes 
theology when it finds reflected expression and meets with public resonance. 

A more precise location of lived theology in its discourse context of lived reli- 
gion follows in the next chapter. 


9.3 Lived theology as a complement to the conceptions of 
lived religion, lived faith, and ordinary theology 


The conception of religious experience and lived theology elaborated here is in- 
tended to add a complementary perspective to the discourses of lived religion, 
lived faith, and ordinary theology In lived religion and lived faith discourses, an- 
thropological aspects of self-determination, reflective capacity, and theological pro- 
ductivity are missing. The concept of ordinary theology, on the other hand, lacks the 
aspects of theology that is not verbal but embodied and sensually experienced and 


739 Cf. chapter 74.3 Belief - knowledge - certainty: verify and interpret including the sub-chapters. 
740 Cf. chapter 741 Self-efficacy and dissolution of limitation and chapter 74.2 Impact on everyday 
life. 

741 Cf. Green, Let’s Do Theology, 3-5. This is also impressively evident in the individual narratives 
in the individual case presentations in chapter 5. 

742 Jeff Astley, ‘The Analysis, Investigation and Application of Ordinary Theology’, in Exploring Or- 
dinary Theology. Everyday Christian Believing and the Church, eds. Leslie J. Francis and Jeff Astley 
(Farnham, Surrey, UK/Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2013), 2. 
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communicated. In the following, the individual conceptions will be briefly dis- 
cussed. Attention will be paid to how lived theology can complement the other con- 
cepts. 

The term lived religion has been widely used and owes its popularity in the 
German-speaking context to Wilhelm Grab, Albrecht Grözinger, Astrid Dinter, 
and Hans-Günter Heimbrock, among others.’* The term has not experienced a 
standard definition but “denotes a common search attitude and precisely not a 
methodologically uniform, common programme.””** Through the programme, an 
increased “turning of theology towards a theory of religious lifeworld, everyday re- 
ligion and biography, as which the theories of lived religion [can be] concretely 
executed””*> was carried out. Heimbrock aimed for an even more open definition 
by describing lived religion as an open process of experience in everyday life, stat- 
ing: “And it is specifically a matter of trying to get in touch with the pre-reflexive 
immediacy and pre-familiarity of such experiential processes.”’* Dinter and 
Heimbrock refer to everyday phenomena that the individual classifies as person- 
ally significant but not explicitly religious.”*” 

Regarding the reflexive moment, there are similarities between lived religion 
and lived faith. The programme of lived faith lacks the explicitly reflexive and crit- 
ical element. Here, too, pre-reflexive processes are often central. In contrast to 
lived religion, however, lived faith is explicitly linked to a religious programmatic 
and is also frequently found in literature categories on life help, life counselling, 
and Christian religious testimonies.’** 

Unlike the terms lived religion or lived faith, which mostly describe pre-reflex- 
ive moments, lived theology denotes an experienced, embodied, and reflected prac- 
tice of faith that develops public efficacy through the fulfillment of life and in- 


743 Cf. for example Dinter, Heimbrock, and Söderblom, Einführung in die Empirische Theologie; 
Gräb, Religion als Deutung des Lebens; Grözinger and Pfleiderer, ‘Gelebte Religion’ als Programm- 
begriff Systematischer und Praktischer Theologie. 

744 Grözinger and Pfleiderer, ‘Gelebte Religion’ als Programmbegriff Systematischer und Praktisch- 
er Theologie, 7. 

745 Georg Pfleiderer, ‘Gelebte Religion — Notizen zu einem Theoriephänomen), in ‘Gelebte Religion 
als Programmbegriff Systematischer und Praktischer Theologie, eds. Albrecht Grözinger and Georg 
Pfleiderer (Zurich: Theologischer Verlag Zürich, 2002), 32. 

746 Dinter, Heimbrock, and Söderblom, Einführung in die Empirische Theologie, 73. 

747 Cf. Dinter, Heimbrock, and Söderblom, Einführung in die Empirische Theologie, 73-74. 

748 Cf. for example ‘AUFATMEN | Das Magazin zum Gott begegnen und authentisch leben | Spi- 
ritualität | Zeitschrift bestellen’, SCM Bundes-Verlag (Schweiz) | INSPIRIERT LÄBE | Zeitschriften | 
Hefte abonnieren | Abo-Service | Redaktion | Inserate Joyce Meyer, Wie man Gottes Reden hört: 
Erkennen Sie Gottes Stimme und treffen Sie die richtigen Entscheidungen, 3rd ed. (Hamburg: 
Joyce Meyer Ministries, 2015). 
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cludes both certainty and critical moments of doubting and questioning.’* Lived 
theology develops however an individual, albeit liquid normativity’°° and is part 
of personal truth construction.”** 

It would also have been conceivable to base the theology identified in this 
study more on Astley’s concept of ordinary theology, to which there are undoubt- 
edly many parallels and similarities. The conceptual spectrum of ordinary theology 
is broad, and thus there would be different possible interpretations of it. In Ger- 
man, for example, one could also speak of everyday, simple, or normal theology 
However, since the conception of lived theology developed here attempts to encom- 
pass a broader spectrum of theologies, it was preferred to the translation varia- 
tions of ordinary theology for the following reasons: Astley limits the term ordina- 
ry theology to the God-talk of believers. Moreover, he uses the term exclusively for 
persons who have had no theological education: “Ordinary theology is my term for 
the theological beliefs and processes of believing that find expression in the God- 
talk of those believers who have received no scholarly theological education.””°” In 
the first part of his definition, Astley chooses a processual approach to the phe- 
nomenon and places the emergence and further development of faith in a reflex- 
ive context. This makes sense and can also be found in the analysis presented here. 
However, the second part of Astley’s definition overlooks two essential aspects. 
First, he reduces ordinary theology to God-talk, that is, to the speech act about re- 
ligious beliefs. Secondly, in this conception, a separation is made between lay peo- 
ple and theologians — and between everyday theology and academic theology - 
and ordinary theology thus becomes a lay theology. 

On the first point: This study has been able to show that the everyday lived 
theology of late modern people cannot be reduced to an act of speaking because, 
on the one hand, verbalization is challenging,’°” and on the other hand, this fails to 


749 Cf. chapter 74.31 Verify and interpret and chapter 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 
750 Cf. e.g., chapter 6.4 Subjecthood; chapter 74.31 Verify and Interpret; chapter 74.34 Certainty of 
faith and self-assurance. 

751 This also distinguishes the conception, for example, from Friedrich Mildenberger’s expression 
of the threefold speech of God, because according to Mildenberger, this is intended to relieve “the- 
ology of the task of having to prove its speech of God itself”. Friedrich Mildenberger, Biblische Dog- 
matik: Eine biblische Theologie in dogmatischer Perspektive. Band 3: Okonomie als Theologie (Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer, 1991), 15. 

752 Leslie J. Francis and Jeff Astley, eds., Exploring Ordinary Theology. Everyday Christian Believing 
and the Church (Farnham, Surrey, UK/Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2013), 1. 

753 Cf. chapter 6.3 Verbalization. 
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recognize the emotional and embodied, action-oriented, and artistic theological di- 
mensions of theologizing.’°* 

On the second point: Astley’s conception of ordinary theology has a strong ed- 
ucational idealist and community theological perspective because he assumes that 
this kind of theology is to be distinguished from that of theologians and that ordi- 
nary theology is predominantly practiced in church congregations. Astley does 
mention that even academically trained theologians have a personally constructed 
lived theology, which, for example, has a decisive effect on their understanding of 
ministry and the church employment relationship. Still, he only applies his pro- 
gram to the laity. Thus, the term lay theology, which is sometimes used in Ger- 
man-speaking countries for the theology of the general priesthood,” would be 
analogous to ordinary theology The programe of lived theology however, cannot 
be reduced to a community theology and explicitly includes all who locate them- 
selves in the Christian system of meaning, including academically trained theolo- 
gians.”*° Therefore, it is argued that this form of lived theology described here, 
whose abundant sources are human experience and Christian tradition, concerns 
everyone and that separating a lay theology and a theology of ordained persons is 
not helpful.’*’ 

Carles Salazar makes a helpful distinction between possible theologies with 
his concept of popular religion. Salazar’s popular religion shows many similarities 
with the lived theology presented here. Salazar counts religion among the cultural 
phenomena and thus justifies the different forms and characteristics that theology 
can take. He distinguishes between erudite and popular theology.’** The former is 
located in the academic discourse and primarily refers to the work of academically 


754 Cf. e.g., chapter 73.2 Embodiment and emotions during the religious experience; chapter 741 
Self-efficacy and dissolution of limitation and chapter 74.2 Effects on everyday life. Of course, it is 
inherent in the term theologia that it focuses on the teaching and speaking of God through its 
root word of theos and logos. Nevertheless, in both the Old and New Testaments, theology emerged 
through songs (psalms), symbolic acts, metaphors, and diaconal services. 

755 Cf. for example Ralph Kunz, ‘Zur Notwendigkeit einer Theologie des Laientums und zu den 
Chancen und Stolpersteinen der gemeinsamen Verantwortung in Gemeinde und Kirche’, in Alle 
sind gefragt: Priestertum aller Glaubigen heute, eds. Ralph Kunz and Matthias Zeindler (Zurich: The- 
ologischer Verlag Zürich, 2018), 29-52. 

756 Reference should also be made here to the older control group in this study, which consisted of 
one female and one male theologian, among others, and in whom the same mechanisms with re- 
gard to religious experiences were visible as in the other co-researchers. 

757 Cf. also the sample of the groups (Chapter 5: Mirjam and Colin), because these people from the 
control group are theologians, one female and one male. 

758 Cf. Carles Salazar, ‘Believing Minds: Steps to an Ecology of Religious Ideas’, in Religious Expe- 
rience and Experiencing Religion in Religious Education, eds. Ulrich Riegel, Eva-Maria Leven, and 
Daniel Fleming (Münster/New York: Waxmann, 2018), 23. 
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working theologians. Its task is the research, preservation, and contextual reflec- 
tion of Christian traditions and current religious practice. In contrast, popular the- 
ology is shaped by culture, context, and people’s experiences, making it processual 
and changeable. Salazar compares this kind of theology to the normal processes of 
life: “Popular religion is in this sense analogous to language, sexuality or kin- 
ship 

With the term lived theology, complementary to other conceptions mentioned, 
the theologizing of people, which goes beyond a purely verbal activity, is to be 
taken seriously. Here, the person is the theology-producing subject of their lived 
theology.’” 


9.4 Lived theology as practical theology “from below” 


The individual, especially in religious experience and its lived theology, has the “[...] 
dynamic freedom of self-chosen interpretive practice concerning religious content, 
symbolic interpretations, ritual practice and individual value preference.”’°' The 
traditional theological authorities such as academic theology and the church are 
thus increasingly losing their power of orientation for individuals’ religious self-lo- 
calization and opinion formation.’ People interpret individually and with peers 
in common networks,’ within the horizon of Christian perspectives of hope for 
everyday life.’°* “Sola experientia proves to be the necessary interpretation of 


759 Salazar, ‘Believing Minds: Steps to an Ecology of Religious Ideas’, 23. 

760 A similar form of theology is described in more recent times, in Catholic theology, with the 
term ‘People theology’. Cf. e.g., the following definition: “The present work focuses on people 
and their theologies and argues that anyone and everyone who has grappled with and reflected 
on questions of meaning, God, religion etc. has a personal theology. Theology is not understood 
here in a ’narrow’ sense as a reflection on faith that takes place on a scientific level and that 
can only be exercised by specialists on a professional level, but as a ’reflection of faith on itself’, 
as a reflected or reflective ’speech’ of God in the respective context of the person doing theology.” 
Monika Kling-Witzenhausen, Was bewegt Suchende?: Leutetheologien - empirisch-theologisch unter- 
sucht (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2020), 20. 

761 Schlag, ‘Öffentlichkeit 4.0, 321. 

762 Cf. Grab, Religion als Deutung des Lebens, 22. 

763 Cf. Campbell and Garner, Networked Theology, 14. 

764 Of course, in this hermeneutic activity, the individual and social religious imprints should not 
be underestimated. For religious nodes show up in these network-like discourses. Thus, access to 
these Christian perspectives of hope is made possible on a material level, for example, through dis- 
course communities of the Bible, religious spaces of experience of local congregations, religious 
media communication, pastors or peers. Cf. the religiously formative aspects in the narratives in 
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‘sola scriptura’, ‘solus Christus’, ‘solo verbo’ and ‘sola fide’.””® Accordingly, the sola 
experientia related to ‘God’ is the necessary interpretation of a context-appropriate 
communication of the Gospel. 

Lived theology develops, changes, and expands through religious experiences 
and aims at a changed perception and shaping of the self and the world. The outline 
of a lived theology presented here is precisely that reflection of religious self-under- 
standing which puts all phenomena in a new light, or as Dalferth puts it in his Rad- 
ical Theology for the Dynamics of Faith: “[B]ecause it does not describe any new 
phenomena (experience), it describes all phenomena anew (experience with expe- 
rience), thus unfolding a new point of view (standpoint and horizon) from which all 
phenomena are to be seen and understood anew.”’°® Namely, as shown in this 
study, based on the Christian perspectives of hope, as a liberal and life-promoting 
everyday practice in which human flourishing is also central to a sense of self-effi- 
cacy. 767 

This perspective of hope empowers’”” the individual concerning the fulfilment 
of life and personal resilience but also relates to one’s theological-hermeneutical 
processes, theological productivity, and theological language ability. This is because 
the focus is not on a pure needs orientation but on an individual resource orien- 


768 


chapter 5 Individual case presentation: the content of religious experiences and chapter 6.2 Forma- 
tion as a liquid phenomenon before, during, and after religious experience. 

765 Ebeling, Wort und Glaube, 3:12. 

766 Dalferth, Radikale Theologie, 23:235. 

767 On the topic of human flourishing, cf. chapter 74.2.2 Emotional changes internally and external- 
ly: “to become a better person”. 

768 On the concept of empowerment cf. e.g. Norbert Herriger, Empowerment in der Sozialen Ar- 
beit: Eine Einführung, 5th ed. (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2014); “The English word ‘empowerment’ 
means something like: transfer of responsibility and increase of the ability to act. The aim of em- 
powerment is to strengthen the autonomy and self-determination of people and communities and 
to create room for manoeuvre. A strength of empowerment is the resource-oriented perspective. 
From a Christian perspective, the potentiality of empowerment lies in the doctrine of justification 
and in individual aspects of pneumatology. [...] The empowerment and enhancement of the (spi- 
ritual) ability to act are addressed particularly succinctly in the Letter to the Romans. In the doc- 
trine of justification lies the germ of the freedom to live. In the Letter to the Romans (Rom 5:18), 
this is linked to the freedom of each individual person: ‘So then, just as through the fall of the One 
there came to condemnation for all men, so through the fulfilment of the legal order of the One 
there comes to all men the acquittal that leads to life.’ Likewise, in Romans (Rom 8:15-17), this free- 
dom is related to pneumatology: ‘For those who are driven by the Spirit of God are sons and daugh- 
ters of God. Surely you have not received a spirit of bondage to live again in fear; no, you have re- 
ceived a spirit of adoption, in which we cry out: Abba, Father! This very Spirit bears witness to our 
spirit that we are children of God.” Müller, Lived Theology, 68-69. 
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tation, through which self-determination, productive (theological) creative power, 
and hope are strengthened.” 

The subject orientation in practical theology, considered central, expands in 
such an approach that the subject not only comes into view but becomes a con- 
structive and productive agent of theology. Joey Sprague sums this up in feminist 
methodology as follows: “Rather than constructing a hierarchical dichotomy be- 
tween science and common people’s understandings, from this perspective, con- 
crete experience and the wisdom developed through it are valuable tools for eval- 
uating knowledge claims. Instead of an elite hierarchy controlling and distributing 
knowledge to the populace, knowledge claims are worked out through dialogue 
with the everyday social actors.”’”° 

Luther had already mentioned that this means turning to everyday life: “Turn- 
ing to the subjects means first of all that practical theology [and in this sense also 
the church] goes to the place of the subjects, i.e., to everyday life.”””* This is about 
“making the promise of Christ [here: the Christian perspective of hope] relevant to 
a specific situation.”””” 

With the contextual approaches of an experience-based Christian perspective 
of hope and lived theology elaborated here, the case is made that theology (and 
practical theology) must start inductively with the theology-productive subject” 
and its experience.’”* 

The approach outlined here finds its foundations in the contextual (practical) 
theologies from below. For this kind of everyday, experiential identity and theology 
formation demands an inductive and contextual perspective in practical theologi- 
cal theory formation that emerges bottom-up. This approach finds its foundations 
in a theology from below, grounded in the tradition of contextual theology(s) that go 
back to the Latin American theologies of liberation and feminist theologies. At the 
same time, thoughts of postcolonial theories are also evident in it, in the sense that 
it pleads for a practical theology that not only takes up the voices from the margin, 


769 Cf. among others chapter 74.2 Effects on everyday life, chapter 74.3.2 Meaning and orientation 
and chapter 74.34 Certainty of faith and self-assurance. 

770 Sprague, Feminist Methodologies for Critical Researchers, 49. 

771 Luther, Religion und Alltag, 18. 

772 Ernst Lange, ‘Zur Aufgabe christlicher Rede’, in Predigen als Beruf: Aufsätze zu Homiletik, Lit- 
urgie und Pfarramt, ed. Rudiger Schloz, 1st ed. (Stuttgart: Kreuz-Verlag, 1976), 64. 

773 Martina Kumlehn, for example, concludes that subject orientation always means experience 
orientation at the same time. Cf. Kumlehn, ‘Religion und Individuum), 52. 

774 Which can also be seen as a consequence of an individualized and pluralized society. 
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or in this case, the voices of urban (young) people, but that practical theology is 
developed from this perspective.’”® 

Against this horizon, theology is not only a science that ensures results but also 
a practical, lived theologizing, an individual and communal activity.’”® 


9.5 Outlook 


If personal religious experience is the basis of religious identity construction, lived 
theology, theological productivity, and an individual perspective of hope, it must be 
asked to what extent such insights have an influence on practical theological theo- 
ry formation, study, and ultimately, in turn, on reflected theological and pastoral 
practice. To what extent are the voices from the margin, in this case, the voices 
of young urban people, listened to so closely that they influence practical theolog- 
ical research, theological teaching and learning, and church practice? 

Let us take the example of practical theological teaching and learning, i.e., the 
Scholarship of Teaching and Learning.’”’ Theological scholarship demands and re- 
quires the ability of self-distancing to describe and classify religious phenomena 
and church practice from different perspectives. For this reason, meaningful teach- 
ing experiences are central to the theological learning process.’’* However, the ex- 
perience can only be meaningful if it either affects me personally existentially or if 
the traditional meanings can be experienced or comprehended.’” Therefore, the 
“transitions between traditional forms and late-modern needs must be discovered” 
because in “one’s own experience faith [must] take place as a certainty-giving 


775 Cf. for example Angie Pears, Doing Contextual Theology (Abingdon/New York: Routledge, 
2009); R.S. Sugirtharajah, Voices from the Margin: Interpreting the Bible in the Third World, 3rd 
ed. (Maryknoll, NY.: Orbis Books, 2016); Dreyer, ‘Knowledge, Subjectivity, (De)Coloniality, and the 
Conundrum of Reflexivity’. 

776 “More and more, local theology is pointing the way to a return to theology as an occasional 
enterprise, that is, one dictated by circumstances and immediate needs rather than the need for 
system-building.” Schreiter, Constructing Local Theologies, 23. 

777 Cf. e.g. Ludwig Huber, Arne Pilniok and Rolf Sethe, eds., Forschendes Lehren im eigenen Fach: 
Scholarship of Teaching and Learning in Beispielen (Bielefeld: Bertelsmann, 2014); Raymond P Perry 
and John Smart, eds., The Scholarship of Teaching and Learning in Higher Education: An Evidence- 
Based Perspective (Dordrecht: Springer, 2007). 

778 Cf. L. Dee Fink, Creating Significant Learning Experiences: An Integrated Approach to Design- 
ing College Courses, 2nd ed. (San Francisco: John Wiley & Sons, 2013). 

779 Cf. Reinhard Pekrun, ‘Emotions in Students’ Scholastic Development’, in The Scholarship of 
Teaching and Learning in Higher Education: An Evidence-Based Perspective, eds. Raymond P 
Perry and John Smart (Dordrecht: Springer, 2007), 553. 
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force.”’®° Thus, it is conducive to teaching and learning in practical theology if a 
resonance relationship is created with that which concerns the individual uncon- 
ditionally and existentially,’”** especially concerning the perspective of freedom 
and hope to be promoted. 

Practical theological teaching and learning that does not take the (religious) 
experiences of students seriously and does not integrate them misses its mission’®™ 
because the goal of theological education cannot be a dissociated contact between 
personal experience, lived everyday theology, and practical theology. Good practi- 
cal theological teaching should enable students to perceive, articulate, and differ- 
entiate their own and other people’s experiences, with the explicit aim of keeping 
the meaning-giving and sense-giving dimension of theological learning in view: “If 
learning is regarded not as the acquisition of information, but as search for mean- 
ing and coherence in one’s life and, if the emphasis is placed on what is learned 
and its significance to the learner, rather than how much is learned, researchers 
would gain valuable new insights into both the mechanisms of learning and the 
relative advantages of teacher-controlled and learner-controlled modes of learn- 
ing.””® This kind of resource orientation strengthens students’ confidence in 
their own experiences and abilities and promotes self-determination and produc- 
tive theological formative power. 

This means that the contextual level of experience, i.e. the life story of future 
pastors as well as the religious experiences of the people in the respective context, 
should be a central component of pastoral theological reflection and theological 
education.”** Thus in terms of holistic formation, aspects of knowing, doing, and 
being will be linked.”*° Experiences and stories, the living human web,’ within 


780 Fechtner et al., Praktische Theologie, 266.276. 

781 Cf. Tillich, Dynamics of Faith. 

782 Cf. Fink, Creating Significant Learning Experiences, 7, Wolfgang Klafki, Neue Studien zur Bil- 
dungstheorie und Didaktik: Zeitgemäße Allgemeinbildung und kritisch-konstruktive Didaktik, 6th 
ed. (Basel: Beltz, 2007). 

783 Philip C. Candy, SelfDirection for Lifelong Learning: A Comprehensive Guide to Theory and 
Practice (San Francisco: John Wiley & Sons, Incorporated, 1991), 415. 

784 For an application-oriented example cf. Phillis Isabella Sheppard, ‘Womanist Pastoral Theol- 
ogy and Black Women’s Experience of Gender, Religion, and Sexuality’, in Pastoral Theology and 
Care: Critical Trajectories in Theory and Practice, ed. Nancy J Ramsay (Chichester West Sussex: 
Wiley-Blackwell, 2018), 125-48. 

785 Cf. Marilyn Naidoo, ‘Ministerial Formation of Theological Students through Distance Educa- 
tion.’, HTS Teologiese Studies / Theological Studies 68, no. 2 (2012): 1. 

786 Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore, ‘Feminist Theory in Pastoral Theology’, in Feminist and Womanist 
Pastoral Theology, eds. Bonnie J. Miller-McLemore and Brita L. Gill-Austern (Nashville, TN: Abing- 
don Press, 1999), 90f. 
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the horizon of a dialogical event, thus become the focus of training, practical theo- 
logical theory formation, as well as of church and theological practice.’*” 

This would entail a changed pastoral-theological and ecclesiological self-under- 
standing because pastoral-theological and ecclesiological reflection and action 
would then be in the supportive service of individual and communal hope-gener- 
ating interpretations of meaning.” The core task of the pastor is to promote her- 
meneutic (experiential) processes of everyday theology.’” Solidary network struc- 
tures are at the centre, and the church in this horizon of thinking is not primarily 
an offer-generating organized institution but a practice-related, communal theolog- 
ical activity, which can increasingly also take on hybrid forms (e.g. digital ecclesial 
spaces of experience).’*° This also means that the church emerges from practice 
and changes again precisely through it. The church is there when someone says: 
“I feel God where I am,” — namely in everyday life. In doing so, it is essential to 
“open spaces for people to experience, in which they can draw hope beyond 
what they have achieved and thus allow themselves to be confronted with uncer- 
tainty.” 

Practical theology is not a competitor of individual lifeworld lived theologies, 
but has the task of supporting them, as Georg Pfleiderer, for example, emphasizes: 
“This correction consists in redeeming the demand that a theology as a professio- 
nal theory of lived religion should not itself understand and operate as a compet- 
itor to the lifeworld non-professional interpretations of life, but as their theoretical 
and practical support.”’” If this program is taken further, the goal of pastoral ac- 
tivity cannot be, for example, the communication of the Gospel itself, but the pro- 
motion of this communication through the perception and reflection of religious 


787 “Theology must rather be an activity of dialogue, emerging out of a mutual respect between 
’faith-ful’ but not technically trained people and faith-full and listening professionals.” Bevans, 
Models of Contextual Theology, 18. 

788 In many places this is already happening in practice, for example in pastoral care discussions. 
789 “Theological reflection and inductive hermeneutics are the form of maieutics that pastoral 
theology can bring.” Müller, Lived theology, 81. Cf. also 79-87. Kristin Merle comes to a similar con- 
clusion. She sees the task of theology and the church in “understanding people’s religious-ideolog- 
ical interpretations of meaning as sovereign and dealing with them in this way. This is first and 
foremost a task of hermeneutics of religion, but then also a task of maieutics of religion.” 
Merle, Religion in der Öffentlichkeit, 412. 

790 Cf. chapter 3.1.1 The digital experience space. As concrete examples, compare e.g. the @twomp- 
let on Twitter or the Herz.Netz.Werk on Instagram. 

791 Grethlein, ‘Gemeindeentwicklung’, 505. 

792 Pfleiderer, ‘Gelebte Religion — Notizen zu einem Theoriephänomen), 31. 
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experiences and the accompaniment of lived theologies in diverse contexts.’ 


Therefore, practical theological reflections and pastoral practice must begin with 
observation and listening, “to begin with the working: to look and see what 
works in practice, and then to reflect theologically on that. [...] The theologian 
takes a step aside, as it were, now standing beside him- or herself, giving up the 
former identity, at least to a certain degree.”’”* The aim here is the continuous in- 
teraction of theory and practice, specifically of practical theology and lifeworld in- 
dividual and communal religious practice, which should be rooted in both contex- 
tual religious experiences and the resources of religious traditions.’”° 

The experience of the Christian perspective of hope is a transformative process 
in the service of freedom,’” which is about making the Christian perspective of 
hope relevant or, in Lange’s sense, “making the promise of Christ relevant to a spe- 
cific situation”.””” Thus, it is first and foremost the experience of the Christian per- 
spective of hope that “[helps] people to deal with all that is detrimental to life and 
encourages [them] to live and experience their faith in such a way that they can 
perceive themselves in their individuality and relatedness to others and shape 
their lives in a hopeful and committed way.”’”* 

By making the everyday religious experiences of the Christian perspective of 
hope, the starting point of its reflection, practical theology does justice to the con- 
scious reflection of contemporary religious practice in the Schleiermacherian 
sense.’” Still, at the same time, it also points beyond this as an impulse-giver: “Dis- 


793 “Contextualization, therefore, is not something on the fringes of the theological enterprise. It 
is at the very centre of what it means to do theology in today’s world. Contextualization, in other 
words, is a theological imperative.” Bevans, Models of Contextual Theology, 15. 

794 Astley, Ordinary Theology, 74. 

795 Cf. for example “For preliminary purposes, pastoral or practical theology can be defined as a 
prime place where contemporary experience and the resources of the religious tradition meet in a 
critical dialogue that is mutually and practically transforming.” James Woodward and Stephen Pat- 
tison, eds., The Blackwell Reader in Pastoral and Practical Theology (Oxford, UK/Malden, MA: Wiley- 
Blackwell, 2000), xiii. 

796 Without wanting to go into other problems and the differences in the theology of ministry, a 
common resonance with Ernst Lange should be named here. For in Lange’s sense, it is a matter of 
talking to the other person: “I talk to him [the listener] about his life in the light of the promise of 
Christ as testified in the Holy Scriptures. And that ultimately means: I talk to him on the basis of 
biblical texts.” Lange, ‘Zur Aufgabe christlicher Rede’, 62. 

797 Lange, ‘Zur Aufgabe christlicher Rede’, 64. 

798 Karle, Praktische Theologie, 20. 

799 Cf. e.g. Karle: “Practical theology does not directly influence religious or ecclesial practice. It 
does not produce the practice that forms the object of its reflection but finds it.” Karle, 10; Hau- 
schildt and Pohl-Patalong, Kirche, 55-73; Dietrich Rössler, Grundriß der Praktischen Theologie, 
2nd ed. (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1994), 40. 
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ciplinary expertise is always highly valued. But its ultimate aim lies beyond disci- 
plinary concerns in pursuing an embodied Christian faith.””° In the sharpening of 
its object as the experience of the Christian perspective of hope, the practical theo- 
logical reflections and the formation of theory are about the essence of Christian 
theology: “It is the business of Christian theology to bring the specifically Christian 
into language concerning the profane experience of the world in such a way that 
basic elements of religious experience are addressed and brought to consciousness. 
It is a matter of regaining a language through which the natural, everyday experi- 
ence of the world as nature and history opens up to the fundamental experience of 
life.”°° 

The experience of the Christian perspective of hope as a basic concept of prac- 
tical theological work is, at the same time, continuous contextual theological ex- 
pression- and language-finding based on sensitivity to narrative-dialogical, partic- 
ipatory, and contextual spaces of experience. Prioritizing contextual religious 
experiences brings practical theology into the midst of life: “[T]heology is about 
the messy particularity of everyday lives examined with excruciating care and 
brought into conversation with the great doctrines of Christian tradition” and 
leads to the existential, meaning-giving, and liberating perspectives of hope of 
human life. These, in turn, are the central objects of transformative practical the- 


ology. 


800 “Practical theology as a term refers to at least four distinct enterprises with different audien- 
ces and objectives, the two just named: it is a discipline among scholars and an activity of faith 
among believers. And it has two other common uses: it is a method for studying theology in prac- 
tice and it is a curricular area of subdisciplines in the seminary.” Miller-McLemore, ‘The Contribu- 
tions of Practical Theology’, 5. 

801 Ebeling, Wort und Glaube, 3:24. 

802 Miller-McLemore, ‘Feminist Theory in Pastoral Theology’, 86. 
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